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THE LOST GENERATION IN 
ISRAEL 


Bernard D. Weinryb 


can youth was known as the “lost”” generation; after World 

War II young Americans, again, were said to be “lost.” 
These two generations either shed their idealism and their hope 
during the wars and the early post-war periods or emerged 
from the wars disappointed, discouraged, realistic and cynical, 
although they would have welcomed any great new idea in 
which they could have believed. 

The American youth of our day, coming of age since the war, 
has been described as “terribly normal” and as a group which 
is down to earth, “feeling a little alone and abandoned” and 
carefully avoiding deep emotional commitments. 

Any attempt to generalize or to label a whole generation 
must, obviously, lead to exaggeration. Yet each of these two 
generations does seem to present some sort of uniformity, some- 
what justifying use of the adjective, “lost.” 


|: THE PERIOD FOLLOWING World War I Ameri- 


® Bernarp D. Wetnrys is professor of economics of the Middle East at Dropsie College, 
Philadelphia, Penna., and lectures on economics at Columbia University. 
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This being so, the young generation in Israel, today, may well 
be tagged “lost” or “terribly normal,” or perhaps the two com- 
bined. The post-World War I generation of Jewish pioneers 
came to Palestine disillusioned and disappointed, too, but their 
dissatisfaction was with the Old World, only. They did not be- 
lieve in the possibility of a free existence for a Jewish minority 
group in Europe. They no longer trusted their neighbors among 
whom chauvinistic tendencies had become prevalent. But this 
very distrust formed the fountainhead of a new belief, a belief 
in their own strength and ability to build up an independent 
Jewish existence in the ancient land of Israel, a burning belief 
in a new world of justice and equality which could be erected 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. The present day disillusion 
of their sons and daughters, however, does not concern any 
specific region; its scope is broader. 

“Normalcy” was something for which their fathers had 
hoped. Regarding Jewish life under the conditions of a landless 
and dispersed minority in the lands of the Diaspora as ab- 
normal (unlike other peoples), they had envisaged a generation 
bound to its territory, feeling naturally at home in Palestine, 
having a “normal” occupational structure in its society and, 
therefore, behaving as “normally” as the sons and daughters of 
other independent peoples. But the “normalcy” of the young 
generation, expressed in a variety of ways as by the tendency to 
move from village to city and in the preference for service 
occupations to manual labor, today is being viewed askance by 
these same parents. These trends are complicated by the presence 
of a typical “second generation.” 


THE SECOND GENERATION 


Every immigrant society has a problem in its second genera- 
tion. Native-born children or pre-adolescent children immigrat- 
ing with their parents shed the “foreign” traditions and cul- 
tural traits of their parents in the effort to adjust themselves to 
their new country, but rarely do they succeed in becoming fully 
integrated into the dominant culture of the new environment. 
They are “marginal” personalities whose behavior has been 
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molded by two cultures, the group culture of the parents and 
the dominant culture of the larger community. 

In Israel, second generation marginality is complicated by 
the fact that the dominant culture is only in the making and is 
still in flux, the dominant population being made up of immi- 
grants who had hoped that the second generation would stabi- 
lize the cultural patterns.’ 

Israel is an immigrant country; the great majority of the 
population is foreign-born. As of the end of 1951, only about 
340,000 Jews were native-born (less than one-fourth), out of a 
total Jewish population of over 1,400,000. Most of these were 
young children, born in the last ten or twelve years. The number 
of native-born, sixteen years of age and older, scarcely amounts 
to 100,000, hardly ten percent of the adult population. This 
population structure, comprising a great majority of foreign- 
born and a small group of native-born, is not merely the result 
of the large immigration in the post-independence years. Ever 
since the beginning of modern Zionist immigration to Palestine, 
and certainly in the post-World War I years, the ratio of native- 
born to foreign-born has been one to three, one to four, or one 
to five. Jewish Palestine, and consequently Israel, was and is a 
predominantly immigrant society. 

Like any other immigrant, the Jew coming to Palestine- 
Israel had to undergo a process of adjustment and change in his 
life, all the way from his language and culture to the way he 
made a living. An urbanite for generations, concentrated for 
the most part in service occupations, he attempted to settle on 
the land or to become a manual worker in industry or in the 
building trades. Speaking many languages, being at home in a 
number of cultures and having his own strain developed during 
the dark ages of ghetto life and seclusion, he attempted to return 
to Hebrew and to recreate the old Hebrew culture, divesting 
himself in the process of all other traits. Coming from Eastern 
European countries, torn as they were by class struggle and op- 
pression, he planned to build a new society based on justice and 
equality, without oppressors or oppressed. 


1 Some of the materials were collected during a trip to the area, supported by a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. 
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To attain this required pioneer work and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the settlers. A set of positive values developed glorifying 
agriculture and manual labor, emphasizing the ideas of service 
to the community, of pioneering and of social justice. 

However, not every Jew who came to Palestine was a pioneer 
or a young person entering the country in the hope of material- 
izing national and social ideals. There were also the refugees — 
and in the 1930’s this type was predominant — who usually 
tended, like refugees everywhere, to avoid, insofar as possible, 
the changing of their way of life. Such an immigrant refugee 
usually tries to make as much use of his old skills and former 
experience as may be possible under the new conditions. 

The two types coming into the country did, of course, influence 
each other. Individuals were not always faithful to their original 
aims; frequently the “pioneer” became a “refugee,” just as the 
“refugee” became a “pioneer.” But each group was pursuing its 
own ends. The pioneer built roads, drained swamps and turned 
the dry scarred land of Palestine into villages. The “refugee” 
went to work in the city to develop industry and handicrafts, 
commerce and the professions. Although in time the number of 
“refugees” exceeded that of “pioneers,” the scale of values re- 
mained that of the latter. 

That generation of pioneers and some of the refugees were 
inspired to perform their tasks by the negation of the life in the 
Diaspora. Palestine, manual labor, agriculture, social justice, 
cooperative settlement, the ideal of service to the nation, Hebrew 
and Hebrew culture were, so to speak, the reverse of Jewish life 
in the Diaspora, or at least of Zionism’s analysis of Jewish life in 
the Diaspora. A changed Jewish way of life, the very opposite 
of life in the Diaspora, was to be the Jewish response to anti- 
Semitism and oppression of Jews in Europe. Encountering many 
understandable difficulties in the process of this transformation, 
the pioneer was, for the most part, prepared for self-sacrifice for 
the purpose of reversing Jewish history and changing a situation 
which he regarded as abnormal. 

Realizing the difficulties involved, experiencing occasional 
set-backs, the pioneers entertained the hope that the second gen- 
eration, born and raised in the country itself, without having 
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encountered “the yoke of the Diaspora,” would be, as one leader 
said, “what we should be and what is so difficult to become.” 

If, as they reasoned, a fatherland, manual labor, agriculture, 
social justice and Hebrew culture are values and ideals for the 
attainment of which it is necessary to revolutionize one’s life and 
to take upon oneself all the hardships involved, those who are 
born to and raised with these values must be normal and thus 
better. 

But these hopes were based on a fallacy. The scale of values 
created by the pioneer immigrant for himself stemmed from his 
former environment and the difficulties he had encountered 
there. It was a reaction to the pressures of the Diaspora and a 
total negation thereof. But his children did not feel these pres- 
sures, did not encounter anti-Semitism and conversely did not 
have to react to them; “they never experienced the acute contrast 
between the desire to live a free national life and the impossi- 
bility of achieving it.” 

In the 1930’s when the children of the post-World War I 
pioneer immigrants began coming of age, the pioneers realized 
that these young people differed both from themselves and from 
the image they had had in mind. Some saw the youth “in its 
distinct Palestinian form as desert-like, without form or dig- 
nity, sombre, vain and cruel, full of plans but ever helpless . . . 
outwardly clever and practical but wanting in spirituality .. . 
sophisticated and bad, with an air of bitterness which comes 
from an excess of self-love and immeasurable arrogance.” Others 
felt that they had respect for neither persons nor values. In the 
field of culture their comprehension was considered arid. The 
youth in the agricultural settlements was pictured as differing 
from their parents, and it was said, “In height they are usually 
taller than their parents; broad-shouldered . . . tanned, muscu- 
lar and lean, with sharp and flashing glance, and steady, firm 
gait. They work calmly and placidly without bustle and without 
impulsiveness.’ Moreover, many came to believe that “some- 
thing is wanting in our youth . . . they are lacking in the funda- 
mentals of science and culture; they fail to recognize the great 
task that has been placed upon their shoulders, and they lack the 
feeling of great responsibility for the fate of their people, with 
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whose condition, particularly in the Diaspora, they are scarcely 
acquainted.” * 

In the collective settlkements where all consumption is pro- 
vided for collectively and the children are raised from their 
earliest years in children’s houses employing progressive methods 
of education, certain other traits of the growing youth disturbed 
the generation of immigrant parents. 

This young generation, maintained the parents, was, indeed, 
“strong, daring and quick in work,” but in the intellectual and 
contemplative realms and in the field of organizational work, the 
generation completely lacked initiative. One writer remarked, 
“One senses in this youth a feeling of barrenness, of egoism and 
absence of idealism. The formality of their relationships and 
in their social life results in the lack of simple and human 
attitudes.” 

These were the reactions of the parent generation upon dis- 
covering that their sons and daughters were not developing ac- 
cording to their expectations. This picture is verified by the sons 
and daughters, themselves, insofar as they have been articulate. 
From published letters and diaries, the attitudes and characters 
reflected would indicate that the individuals of this generation 
have very strong bonds to Palestine, love the fatherland with its 
rugged nature and its barren and beautiful landscape and are 
ready to sacrifice themselves in its defense. At the same time they 
appear practical and realistic, doubting — if not entirely devoid 
of — the ideals of their fathers and of Zionism and its scale of 
values. Those of them who are of higher intellectual caliber 
attempt also to formulate the reason for their attitudes. They say 
that their generation has not been motivated by the events of the 
Diaspora and, therefore, do not share their fathers’ scale of 
values or ideology. 

The realism of this group, its normalcy and practical ap- 
proach border on anti-intellectualism and abhorrence of ideolo- 
gies. “To sit today in Jerusalem,” writes one in 1945, “and to 
study all sorts of high ideas, Zionism, nationalism, is futile. 


2 The quotations from the Hebrew literature, here and hereafter, are from: Sepher 
Hayobel shel Histadruth Hamorim; Tclamim, 1936; Mibifnim, 1932, 1936; Banim, 1949; 
Sefer Haachim, 1950; Maavak, 1947, Alef, 1950, 1951; Divre Siach, Il, 1951; Ch. Guri, 
Ad Aloth Hashachar; Kama, 1950; Behinoth, 1, 1952. 
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Today only deeds are of value.” Another noted three years ear- 
lier, “some kind of cloud is cloaking the spirits of those people 
[the parent generation] despite their being better Jews and 
better Zionists than I. It is very possible that precisely the lack 
of all these high ideas and intellectual thinking . . . that the 
natural attitude of the native-born group is of a greater value in 
the process of our becoming a nation.”’ 

The young native-born generation either is opposed to the very 
ideals which were the foundation of modern Jewish Palestine- 


Israel or look upon the moral values and ideas of their parents 
as outmoded trends of no practical value. 


DISAPPOINTMENT AND REBELLION 


The down to earth practicality and dislike of intellectualism 
and idealism sprang from a number of sources. Zionist beliefs 
and the social values of the Jewish settlement were, in Palestine, 
stressed in the school, propagated by the presss, incorporated in 
the planks of the political parties and made a philosophy of life. 
Life, itself, however, was slowly but surely turning in other 
directions. 

As in every immigrant country, tensions soon became evident 
in Palestine among the different waves of immigration. The 
Russians, who were among the first-comers, looked down upon 
the Poles who arrived later; both of these groups scorned the 
Germans, and all three ridiculed the Oriental Jews. 

In contrast with the ideals of the first pioneers, urbanization 
had set in by the mid-1920’s, becoming stronger in the 1930's, 
with city occupations and city life predominating. Instead of 
forming the mainstay of the Jewish settlement, the village be- 
came, so to speak, an annex of the city, which was developing 
along capitalistic lines, propelled by competition and torn by 
conflicting economic interests. The original ideal of the village’s 
self-sufficiency and freedom from dependence on competitive 
urban economy was replaced by dependence on the city market 
and the necessity of adjusting to that situation. 

Even the communal settlements, in which a maximum degree 
of social equality was introduced, had to bow somewhat to the 
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capitalist tendencies and, even in these settlements, some in- 
equalities cropped up. 

Then again, Hebrew culture and the cultural creativity, in- 
stead of being based on the new land, “drew sustenance from the 
negated mode of existence in the Diaspora.” The irony of the 
situation is that actually the negative postulate of the ideology — 
the negation of the Diaspora life — became widespread, whereas 
the positive values of Zionist ideology, which could be only 
partially materialized, degenerated partly into mere phraseology 
to which lip service was paid. 

The young generation, growing up in such an environment, 
absorbed most readily those postulates which represented reali- 
ties, such as negation of the Diaspora and love of the land in 
which they were born and bred, while other guiding principles 
appeared to them meaningless. Both the city and the village 
youth rejected the values of their parents as unreal and meaning- 
less. Thus, they became realists, practical individuals, refusing 
to believe in ideals or to identify themselves with phraseologies 
having little meaning in life. 

There were also several other factors leading to the same end. 
Disillusionment is fostered in this generation by its own make-up. 
Today’s native-born Israeli youth is a war generation, and not 
alone by virtue of participation in the war with the Arabs in 
1948. Some of the older ones recall the Arab-Jewish strife of 
1929, and may have helped to defend the Jewish settlements in 
the pre-war years, or perhaps led by Captain (later Brigadier) 
Ordo Wingate they participated in the “night squads” against 
the Arabs. The younger ones may have been playing at “Arabs 
and Jews” during the strife of 1935-39, but in the 1940’s they 
were with the Palmach shock troops, with the underground har- 
assing the British, or were doing what was known as the “year 
of national service,” but were, in. reality, undergoing semi- 
military training. 

The glimmering hopes of this war youth for national greatness 
and glory and their dreams of an important role in the freed 
country were dimmed even in the course of the struggle and still 
more later. Command was all too frequently in the hands of the 
immigrant generation. Lack of funds and political and other 
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considerations of which the youth often disapproved combined 
to create situations to which they were opposed. When the fight- 
ing was all over, conditions differed greatly from their expecta- 
tions. War weariness and a deep sense of disappointment took 
root here just as they did in the “lost” generation following 
World War I. The heady tonic of independence rapidly wore 
off. Economic difficulties, continued inflation and scarcities have 
played their part in reducing the glory of having achieved an 
independent state and have created the usual by-products of 
inflation — black markets and profiteering, both of which are 
contrary to the official moral values. 

The masses of immigrants pouring in —in four years more 
immigrants entered the country than the number of the Jewish 
population in May, 1948—led to the impression of being 
swamped and submerged under the impact of the foreigners. 
Such sentiments as “we built the land and they are coming to 
enjoy it” may have had a wide significance. 

The foregoing was coupled with the rebellion of the youth, 
the native-born generation, against the domination of their par- 
ents, the immigrants. This common father-son tension had, in 
Palestine-Israel, also a real basis in the social structure. As in 
any country of immigration, the immigrants built up institutions, 
and founded organizations and parties. The founders and leaders 
were immigrants and they remained at the helm even when, with 
the development of Jewish Palestine, these institutions and par- 
ties assumed importance. The native-born, coming of age late 
and forming a minority, felt they were the victims of discrim- 
ination and, naturally, opposed the rulers, the immigrant genera- 
tion. This tension gained momentum after the war against the 
Arabs. 

In the war of 1948 the young generation naturally played a 
major role although the fathers, too, fought on the different 
fronts. Many, an estimated 6,000, of the native-born fell in the 
struggle. Nevertheless, after the war, leadership, except in the 
army, remained in the hands of the fathers, the immigrant gen- 
eration. The temporary government, formed in May, 1948, was 
made up of the party leadership, the immigrants. The first 
elected Knesset (Parliament) had only about eleven percent 
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native-born members, and the average of the members was about 
fifty. The cabinet included only one native-born member who, 
incidentally, was no longer a youngster. This situation fanned the 
sentiment, ‘“‘We won statehood and they govern the state,” and 
became the background for both a real and an artificial differen- 
tiation between the generations. 


SECOND GENERATION DISASSOCIATES ITSELF 


The native-born youth’s rebellion against its foreign-born 
immigrant parents did not begin with the foundation of the 
State, though it was accentuated at that time. In the 1940's, a 
period in which an increasing number of young people came of 
age, they did not hesitate to declare their defiance openly. In 
1947, representatives of the youth and of the older generation 


of the villages met at a conference, and the young told their 
parents, in effect: 


We live in two different spiritual worlds. We, who did not have to undergo a personal 
transformation or to revolt against the occupational structure of the Diaspora, have 
another outlook. Labor, agriculture, the communal way of life which, for you, comprise 
the ideological bases, are for us simple facts. Among the youth the opinion is widespread 
that “one works in order to exist.” Work as such is not an ideal, hence our outlook on 


life is different. 

Still earlier an attempt had been made to organize the youth 
on the basis of its divergence from and rebellion against the 
immigrant generation. A group was formed which at first was 
known as Israel Hazeira (Young Israel). They stressed the fact 
that because they had been raised in Hebrew culture, they were 
opposed to the scale of values and ideologies of the parent gen- 
eration. They formulated their attitude as follows: 


They, the older generation, have an ideology — Zionism — which is foreign to Pales- 
tine. This is an outgrowth of Europe, of the Diaspora. We oppose ideologies ... we 
oppose parties ... we oppose this order ... which is led by leadership from before 
the deluge. This is a class struggle of the young generation against the generation of the 
parents who occupy all the important positions. 


With the foundation of the State and the assumption of leader- 
ship by the “Old Guard,” the “class struggle” for positions and 
influence became more real. The same group, led, incidentally, 
by a number of articulate young intellectuals, began to reorgan- 
ize on a broader basis. At the opening of their conference in 
October, 1950, the reason for their position was pointed out quite 
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clearly —‘““The young generation which created the State — 
and is conscious of having done so — has no hand in shaping its 
lot.” This led to the formulation of a theory concerning their 
own principal characteristics in contrast to those of the immi- 
grant. They, the Young Hebrews (Haivri Hazair, also called 
Canaanites) are indigenous to Israel and differ both from their 
immigrant parents and from the Jews in other countries. 


The whole Zionist ideology, they maintain, is based on the false assumption that all 
Jews of the world constitute one people. But, the fact is, the Jews in the world are a 
dispersed lot with no national bonds to unite them. The nationalism growing up in this 
country is a Hebrew one, and is by no means identical with world Jewry. 


Refusing to align themselves with Jews the world over, they go 
a step further by rejecting Judaism and Jewish culture. 


Not only are they opposed to Zionism and to the government which takes Zionism as 
a guiding post in its policies, but Judaism itself is strange to them. They deny the 
existence of Jewishness and a Jewish people. They maintain that Israel and the Jewish 
state were not erected by Zionists .. . “they [the Zionists] only suppress it. Zionists as 
Jews generally will be ready to give it up.... If, as a result of historical circum- 
stances, the Jewish state has fallen into the hands of the Zionist phraseologist Ben- 


Gurion, the Hebrew youth must hasten to drive out from it every Jew and every Zionist 
or the state will not exist for long.” 


Denying all bonds with Jews the world over as well as with 
the ideals and culture of the immigrant generation in Israel, the 
Young Hebrews formulated some sort of nebulous theory con- 
cerning an indigenous Canaanite civilization of which they were 
allegedly a part. Having created such a myth, they could also 
“hope” for peace with the other inhabitants of the area. 


Israel is an organic part of the land of the Euphrates whose inhabitants would be 
prepared to unite with the Hebrews . . . after the latter have expelled the Zionists... . 
A true Hebrew policy freed from foreign [Zionist] ideologies and foreign heritage . . . 
would open up a way to our lost friends from across our borders of today. 


One needs no deep analysis of the composition of such an 
“ideology” to discover that it is mostly a nihilistic one favoring 
negation of Jews and Jewishness which are discussed in terms 
borrowed from the Nazi theorist Rosenberg and is in opposition 
to the existing leadership whose removal some would apparently 
be prepared to accomplish with the help of illegal means. 

The group, itself, is small — estimated to number about five 
hundred — but apparently it expresses certain sentiments which 
are common to larger numbers of the native-born, such as the 
sentiment of differing from the immigrants, and opposition to 
the existing leadership. 
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Another group, also none too large, sharing the Young He- 
brews’ nihilistic approach to the existing order and to traditional 
Judaism, is the youth leaning to the fellow traveller party of 
Mapam. Only in this case the myth is not ancient Canaanite 
civilization but “world peace” and “socialism” of Soviet Russia’s 
brand. But even a leader of the Mapai youth, which is far re- 
moved from the Young Hebrews, recently admitted: 


In his negative attitude toward the older generation the youth is united emotionally 
and probably also spiritually. Their reaction is a result of the fact that the generation 
of the fathers dominates all walks of life. . . . These facts also lead to a sick mentality. 
They encourage a budding longing for new forms and new content, differing from the 
old . .. forming an outlet for the will to show off. ... There is a continuous effort to 
formulate and define the character of the young generation as being different from their 
fathers. 


MIRRORED IN NEW HEBREW LITERATURE 


The negation of and opposition to the elite and its structure is, 
for the most part, of a passive nature. It is rather a by-product — 
or a result of — despair and disappointment. The make-up of the 
native-born group, their aspirations, hopes, disappointments, and 
behavior traits are probably best reflected in the new fiction 
produced by contemporaries. 

In the last ten years or so a number of young Hebrew writers 
have emerged, born and raised in Palestine-Israel, and appar- 
ently imbued with all, or most, of the traits distinguishing the 
native-born generation. Most of these young writers are from the 
villages, from the communal and cooperative settlements where 
Zionism, the striving for national reconstruction and the build- 
ing of a new form of society were strongest. They come from an 
environment where the belief in human accomplishments and in 
the possibility of changing Jewish life, hence an optimistic out- 
look, were strongest. Did these young writers feel this optimism 
in themselves? Were they imbued with the belief in the human 
being and his power? By no means! 

In a volume published in 1945, Yalkut Haraim Lesifruth 
Hadasha, by a group of these young writers, one finds a cynical 
realism and despair. It is not by chance that the characters in 
one of the stories frequently repeat that “life is no more than 
dirt and not worthwhile.” 

Since 1945 more young people have joined the ranks of the 
writers, and most of them participated in the struggle for inde- 
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pendence and in the Arab-Israeli War. Naturally, in writing, 
they revert to their experiences during the war and during the 
years of struggle against the British, or they deal with the post- 
war situation. The form of literary expression is very varied and 
includes poetry, short story, the novel and drama. But, although 
the topics and scenes depicted differ greatly, the content, outlook 
and ideas are strikingly alike. One finds little of the joy of achiev- 
ing independence and few traces of wide vistas opened up or of 
expressions of hope for the future. The writer either is hopelessly 
disappointed or feels lonely, abandoned and lost. At least, that 
is how he depicts his own generation, and a good illustration of 


this portrayal is from a scene describing two young warriors 
homeward bound. 


The Negev is beautiful but cruel, but nobody will come here. What are we going 
to do after leaving the army? 


I shall return home to the farm. Somebody has to take care of the farm. 


It seems strange to be finished with this. We have become so accustomed to wars and 
tension. 


The question is for how long? Do I know? The coming years will be hard. 
It always was so. 


But what could be done? 
It was good. 


Laugh, laugh! These were our most beautiful years. 


The picture which these young writers draw in retrospect of 
the years before the war and during the struggle fails to show 


traces of higher feelings or hopes for a future among the young 
generation. 


Even in the shocktroops, the Palmach, which were hailed by 
most of the older generation as the rescuers of Israel and which 


played a decisive role in the war, life is depicted as gloomy and 
filled with bitterness. 


Most of the youth are in the troops not because of any real ideal but because of 
non-important private little mistakes or in order to oppose the will of their parents. 
Their attitude toward Zionist ideals and general problems is mocking and satirical. 
“My God! What a bunch of pious Zionists, of good diplomats! And all these maneuvers 
they undertake on account of your young life. Suddenly they are struck by a new idea: 
Jewish pilots. But there is no budget. So they perform some sort of hocus pocus, take the 
helpless private, send him to work instead of to military exercises, and there is a budget. 
The result is that you will not be able to complete your service in on year. They do not 
mind if you stay here one year more, and again one year after that.” 


Another member of the Pa/mach pictures the “bright” future 
in this way: 


Once upon a time there will be a Jewish state ... and then you will come, you, an 
old broken soldier, to a state office to seek employment . . . any employment, even the 
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lowliest work . . . and the official will ask you: do you know any trade? Then you will 
tell him: from the time that hair started to grow on my cheeks I have been doing for 


the Jewish people things that nobody asked me to do. ... Then he will answer ar- 
rogantly and throw you out. 


When a writer pictures the devotion, self-sacrifice and heroism 
of the young fighters during the struggle against the Arabs, one 
finds the motifs of love for the land and feelings of duty, but the 
struggle and sacrifices are interposed with the gloomy realization 
of necessity rather than with hope. Again, when the writer turns 
to the post-war years, he is full of criticism and biting satire 
against society and the state, its structure, leadership and order. 
A number of plays of this sort have achieved great success in the 
theatre during the last two years. Often, however, where both 
first and second generation characters appear in fiction, the immi- 
grants are depicted as more positive characters, people who have 
guiding principles and a set of values to live by, whereas the 
native-born are torn by doubts or lack principles altogether. 

Let us consider, for instance, Moshe Shamir’s play, Lay! Sufa 
(Stormy Night). There are three main characters: the father, 
the son, and a new settler from the “transition camp.” The father, 
a veteran agricultural worker now settled in a post-Arab village, 
clings to ideals of the “pioneer.” The newcomer from the “tran- 
sition camp” again seeks the possibility of becoming an agricul- 
turist. And the son, the representative of the young, native-born 
generation? He becomes a black-marketeer, ridicules his father: 
“T can make more money in three days than you in three months.” 
The son in the end is accidentally shot by his father when he 
comes in the night to steal the latter’s horses. 

In other plays in which the second generation is pictured less 
negatively, it is still shown wandering aimlessly, doing evil as 
well as good, not for any rhyme or reason, but simply from some 
sort of detachment or imitation. 

The poetry produced by the young writers in the last few years 
presents a number of motifs not unlike those of the fiction writers 
and dramatists: deep attachment to the land and landscape, 
coupled with lack of confidence, anxiety, bewilderment, guilt 
feelings, fear of life and laments for the passed yesterdays and 
yesteryears. One writer well puts it: 


Because of the lack of a conscious understanding of his own aims, the poet pours into his 
poetry a spirit of torment, irritation, and insecurity which appears in the form of fear not 
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unlike a child’s fear of life. It seems as though the poet feels that something precious 
and worthy of respect has been given to his generation; and this precious thing — life — 
demands full submission. But he does not know what he should do with his life or why. 
Because he does not know, so the load, this precious load — life itself — evokes astonish- 
ment filled with terrors. 


Are these writers representative of their generation? Are their 
images of the native-born, the sabra, real? Do they not depict the 
lost generation in Israel just as Remarque and Hemingway have 
done for the German and American generations of the post- 
World War I years? 











RAMALLAH: MY HOME TOWN 


Mariam Zarour 


AMALLAH HAS BEEN CALLED by poets the 
“Bride of Palestine’ for its general geographical 
beauty. Its houses are stretched over seven hills, with 

red roofs seen from among tall green trees. It is about ten miles 
to the north of Jerusalem at a height of 2,855 feet above sea level. 
In winter it is very cold, while in summer it has a soothing mild 
climate which makes it an ideal place for a summer resort. 

In general, the health of the people is satisfactory. ‘That may 
be due to the good climate, the air being fresh, pure and not 
vicious; also, it may be due to the type of food they live on, 
mainly bread, olive-oil, vegetables and fruits. Meat is consumed 
daily by those that can afford it, and once or twice a week by the 
others. 

The unwritten history of Ramallah has been handed down 
from one generation to another. The story told starts with 1517, 
the year the Turks conquered the Middle East. Before that date 
very little is known about the ancestors of the Ramallah people. 
It is believed that they were heathen bedawins living in the 
northern part of Arabia, and belonging to the tribe of Taghlib. 
They adopted Christianity from the monks and hermits who 
roamed in the wide and free desert in order to conduct their 
devotions and follow an ascetic mode of life. Others believe that 
they are from the Ghazanites, an Arab Christian dynasty which 
ruled for a short period in the Arab countries. 

At a later date they were found in parts of Trans-Jordan and 
other parts of the fertile crescent. Their migration to those parts 
must have been due to two factors. The first is natural — that is 
® Miss MariaM Zarour studied social science and rural development at the London School 
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escaping from the drought of the desert and following green 
pastures. The second is social — with the rise of Islam those 
Christian tribes must have migrated to avoid conflict with Is- 
lamic faith, which was spreading very rapidly and overwhelm- 
ingly in the desert. 

To go back to the story of Ramallah. It is alleged that the man, 
Sabra el-Haddadin, was a shaykh of a Christian bedawin tribe 
from whom all the people of the town, with the exception of a 
few known families, claim descent. This shaykh was called Amir 
(Prince) and lived in the Shobak Karak district of Trans- 
Jordan. He had a baby girl born to him called Hind at a time 
when the head shaykh of the Karak district, Diab Ibn Kaisum, 
was his guest. Diab was always described as having been a Mus- 
lim by religion, and a tyrant in policy. He approached Sabra and 
asked for the hand of the new-born baby for his son. The Chris- 
tian host took the proposal as a compliment because it was under- 
stood that there was no inter-marriage between Christian and 
Muslim Arabs, and he replied courteously in the customary good 
manners of phraseology: “My daughter and myself are at your 
disposal.” 

Years passed and Hind grew up to be a beautiful young 
woman. The Muslim shaykh came again, reminding the Chris- 
tian chief of his pledges. The latter was shocked at the insolence 
of that tyrant and pointed out the religious differences, but the 
former was determined to have Hind married to his son in spite 
of the creed and the tribe. 

Sabra was in a dilemma. Either he had to accept a change of 
tradition and have his daughter married to a Muslim, or he had 
to involve his tribe, some of whom were Muslim subjects, in a 
ruthless and suicidal war against a larger and mightier tribe. 
Both acts were to the disadvantage of Sabra, and a reasonable 
decision had to be found. 

He fled with his tribe after inflicting death by a trick on 
forty of Diab’s warriors. The inflicting of blood on the enemy 
in a tricky way involves psychological implications. It may have 
been a deliberate factor to justify their fleeing from the district, 
or it may have been a means to keep the prestige of the tribe, 
lest the disgrace of weakness should be assigned to it. 
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However, they crossed the shallow water of the Dead Sea to 
Palestine, and after months of roaming about, settled on an 
old site of a Crusader’s ruin, that is Ramallah. The followers, 
whether Muslims or Christians, settled on different sites round 


the town, thus forming till today certain affiliated villages in the 
district. 


The people of Ramallah are connected with the eldest son of 
Sabra, Rashid, the father of the present eight clans in the town. 
Rashid’s first wife died, leaving him one son called Haddad 
(Smith). He married again, this time a widow with a son named 
Shukayr, whom he had adopted. The adopted son was from a 
different political party. He was a Yamanite, while Rashid was 
a Qaysite. 

In this connection, it is necessary to give a word of explanation 
about Qays and Yaman. According to Hitti’s History of the 
Arabs, Arabia was divided, socially, into two parties: — Qays, 
the North Arabians, who traced their descent from Ishmael and 
styled themselves Adnani; and Yaman, the South Arabians, who 
carried their pedigree back to Qahtan. In the course of time the 
Qaysites became the nucleus of one political party and Yamanites 
of another. The symbol of the former party was red which ap- 
peared on all formal occasions, in battles, weddings, etc., and 
that of the latter was white. 

The ancestral feud, transformed into an alignment of two 
political parties one against another, made itself felt all over the 
Arab World. In Palestine, the issue seems to have remained a 
living one until modern times, for I do still remember an inci- 
dent of fighting between the two parties over a marriage. 

Rashid, the father of Ramallah, had five children: Haddad 
from his first wife; and from the second — besides the adopted 
child — Ibrahim, Jirius and Hassan. The interesting thing is 
that the social structure of the town is based on the two wives, as 
the descendents of each form a tribe. There are two tribes in 
Ramallah, Haddadeh and Hamayel, and each tribe is divided 
into four clans. The pedigree is as follows: 
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PEDIGREE OF THE RAMALLAH PEOPLE 
Sabra 


| 
Rashid 
| 
| 
“First wife” (died) Second wife 

















Haddad | 
| Ibrahim Jirius Hassan Shukayr (1) 
| | | a P 
Yusuf Fasa Awad Khalil 
(2) (3) 
v 
Haddadeh 


Hamayel 
(1) Adopted child. 


(2) Called “Sharaka,” meaning Eastern. A nickname given to the clan because its mem- 
bers dwelt in the eastern part of the town. 


(3) Called “Jaghab,” the nickname of the clan. Attached to it were the descendents of 
the fifth and youngest son of Haddad, named Azzuz, who had no clan followers of his own. 


The sons of Haddad with their four uncles form the eight 
clans in Ramallah. As previously mentioned, the adopted child 
was a Yamanite, and all his descendents are, up till today, re- 
ferred to as Yaman. They have the white color as their symbol 
and they used to appear in it on weddings and all formal occa- 
sions. The rest of the town are Qays and likewise used to appear 
officially in red. 

The persistent stories of the conflict between the two parties 
are of interest in the social organization of the town. The story 
of Hind, and the historical background, have a great influence 
on the general behavior of the Ramallah people. 

Every clan used to compete with the others in the development 
of its individuals, socially, economically and spiritually. This 
competition led to a rapid development of the town. And al- 
though there existed jealousy, blood feud and hatred between 
different families and different clans, yet they all co-operated 
together against an outside enemy. The motto they held was: 
“My brother and myself are against my cousin; but my cousin 
and myself are against the outsider.” This form of co-operation 
must have helped in their continuity and persistence. 


The 1946 census carried out by the Department of Public 
Health revealed that the population of Ramallah was 7,000, of 
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whom 1,500 were emigrants in the United States of America. 
Owing to the conflict between the Arabs and Jews and the par- 
tition of Palestine in 1947, about 500 persons more left Ramallah 
to join their families either in the United States or other coun- 
tries. At present Ramallah is crowded with Arab refugees who 
increased the total population from 5,000 to 15,000. The increase 
of 10,000 refugees in the town may in time have a certain social 
effect on the people. 

Before any attempt is made to trace the background culture 
of Arabia in the social organization of the people, it may be well 
to give a picture of Ramallah today. 

It is considered a modern town, lighted by electricity. It has 
two cinemas and wide, paved streets, planted on both sides with 
pine trees. Water has been its vital problem. The people up to 
two years ago depended entirely on rain water which is collected 
in cisterns, but now Ramallah is connected with the main water 
supply of Jerusalem and people enjoy running water in houses. 
Literacy is about eighty to eighty-five percent. It was considered 
the highest average amongst the Arab towns in Palestine. The 
people, on the whole, are ambitious, and most of them deprive 
themselves of the necessities of life in order that they may pay 
for the education of their children. There are six schools for the 
boys and four schools for the girls. Here, one must mention the 
Quaker schools, with pride, for they have done great work in the 
town. The people are administered by a municipal council, the 
members of which are elected every three years. The most shock- 
ing thing about this election is that women have no vote. There 
are seven welfare societies in the town, five of which are for the 
women, and only two for the men. Attempts have been made to 
bring the men and women together but with little success. The 
Ramallah people are all Christians, and very strongly believe in 
the principles of the creed. But they are not Christian fanatics. 
They treat a Muslim or a Jew according to his personal merits. 
Originally they were all Greek Orthodox, but today there is a 
proportion of Greek Orthodox, Latin (R.C.), Greek Catholics, 
Church of England, Quakers and a few more other denomina- 
tions. 
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The traces of background culture on present social life: 

1. Language. Ramallah people are distinctly known by their 
dialect. They speak an almost pure Arabic language, devoid of 
foreign influence. Certain words and phrases still used in the 
desert today survive in Ramallah speech. The letter “K”’ is pro- 
nounced as “CH.” This is known in the desert as the dialect of 
Shanshana, but unfortunately the dialect is dying gradually. 
That may be due to two main factors, exterior and interior. 

The exterior came from the people of other towns and cities 
in Palestine. They considered those who used it uncivilized, and 
thus attached to it a sense of inferiority, which made the edu- 
cated people ashamed of it. 

The interior influence is from the old people who themselves 
are in complete practice of it, yet they scorn any educated person 
using it. Again and again they remind one by saying: “You are 
educated and you are using the Falahi * dialect.” 

In my opinion, these old people are so loving that they wish 
their new generation to keep to a certain extent apace with 
modern life. 

2. Hospitality. A distinctly marked feature of the Arabs is 
hospitality. The shaykh in the desert had his big tent where the 
guests were sheltered and fed, and where the members of the 
tribe met to discuss tribal affairs and drink their morning and 
evening coffee. 

In Ramallah, although individual members of the community 
entertain in their big and luxurious houses, yet, similarly like 
the olden days, each clan has its guest room, called “Mathafeh.” 
The members contribute regularly towards its upkeep. In case 
of an outside guest, food is supplied by all the families and sub- 
families of the clan. 

The guest rooms are also places where the men meet to drink 
their coffee and discuss, nowadays, local politics and world af- 
fairs. Long ago the guest rooms had only mattresses on the floor. 
Nowadays they are fully furnished with chairs, sofas and wire- 
less sets. 


3. Marriages. Payment for the bride, whether in cash or in 


* Falahi — Farmers, or rural dialect. 
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kind, was practiced in the desert, a custom which has prevailed 
in Ramallah up to comparatively recent times. 

The sense of purchasing a bride was lately very severely at- 
tacked and looked upon with indignity. The Ramallah people 
had to put an end to it, but, finding nothing to replace it, they 
abolished the payment and symbolized the whole system. 

On the engagement day the family or clan of the bride-groom 
places on a big tray a few hundred pounds, sometimes thousands, 
in front of the family of the bride. Two members are appointed 
to check the money, after which five or ten pounds, only, are 
taken and given as a present to the mother of the bride. The rest 
of the money is returned with certain official compliments. Still, 
there are very few individuals who avoid all this procedure and 
follow the Western way of engagement and marriage. 

On the morning following the wedding day, men and women 
of all the clan, sometimes with a few members of other clans in 
the town, come to congratulate the newly wedded couple. Each 
places in the hand of the bride, while shaking hands, a few 
piasters or a few pounds, according to his or her economic cir- 
cumstances. This communal contribution is meant to start the 
couple in life. 

Again, very few couples imitate the West by depriving them- 
selves of this legal help, and going on a honeymoon right after 
the reception. 

4. The Family. The Patriarchal family in Ramallah is organ- 
ized on the consanguine basis, where all members emphasize the 
close-knit blood relationship as it was and still is in Arabia. 

A slight change of tendency towards the conjugal type of 
family could also be traced to the contact of the West, either 
through schools or migration. Such a change is very insignificant 
at present, yet it may be very effective in the days to come. 

5. The Status of Women. The woman in Ramallah up to recent 
times was considered inferior to the man. But her importance in 
building up the society was never a forgotten factor. Conse- 
quently, the desire of parents for the education of their daughters 
is, in some cases, unbelievable. 

While in former years it was considered almost a disgrace for 
a Ramallah girl to work outside her home, today she is to be 
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found in government offices, schools, medical clinics, hospitals 
and even in business. 

Although the educated man consciously is aware of the equal- 
ity of the educated woman, yet he cannot help feeling that she is 
weaker than he in one way or another, and at all times requires 
his help, provision and protection. 

Morally, the Ramallah people have a very high code. Clans 
are usually very proud and often boast of the chastity of their 
daughters. 

Social life in the Western sense of men going out with women, 
mixed public parties, etc., is almost near to nil, and the Ramallah 
woman, in general, has very little opportunity to go astray. The 
girl is always guarded by her family and chaperoned by her 
brothers, sisters or friends. She is always at home before dark and 
never allowed to go out all alone at night. 

An engaged couple, with the exception of very few cases, are 
allowed to talk and walk together as long as it is within the 
bounds of morality. But, one still hears some of the old mothers 
telling the stories how they were ordered away into another room 
when their fiancés visited their families, or in case the residence 
consisted of one room, how they were hidden behind a curtain or 
a cupboard. 

While the Muslim and Christian women all over Palestine 
inherit land, the Ramallah women, in spite of being legally able 
to do so according to government decree, willingly deprive 
themselves of such a privilege. They leave the land of their 
father to be divided among their brothers. Such a custom is 
traceable to pre-Islamic days in the desert. 

Arif Bey El-Arif, in his book Bedawin Love, Law and Leg- 
end (page 55), said: 


Except in special circumstances a Bedawin woman does not inherit land. This is a reminder 
of pre-Islamic Arab custom when Arab women had no chance of inheritance. Arabs said in 
those days that none will inherit except those who carry the sword to protect the father- 
lands. The male heirs of a dead man take into their hands everything that is left by him, 
particularly land. 


6. The Status of the Poor. In the sense of practical democracy, 
the poor man does not feel inferior to any member of his society. 
He accepts charity only from individuals of his group and does 
not feel under the obligation of paying it back. He refuses out- 
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side help and is usually very sensitive about it. As a member of 
the clan, he believes it is its duty to look after his welfare. 

The sick person is likewise helped by the immediate relations. 
They offer their contribution either in cash or in kind. Again, 
like the poor, he is not under the obligation of paying back. 

7. The Ramallah Native Dress. The Ramallah native dress is 
another feature by which the Ramallah women are very dis- 
tinctly known. The dress, either white or black, is heavily em- 
broidered with cross-stitch. The horseshoe shape bonnet consists 
of two rows of gold and silver coins which are considered the 
woman’s fortune. Unfortunately, the dress is gradually disap- 
pearing as all the new generations are putting on the European 
dress. 


In conclusion, the Ramallah people are of Arabian origin. 
They are all Christians, perhaps a factor which made them very 
receptive to Western culture, the acquiring of the economic and 
educational aspects of which led to the rapid development of the 
town. 

Socially, they are to a certain extent controlled by traditions, 
a sentiment which they had inherited from the desert. 

The individuals, whether in or away from Ramallah, have a 
strong esprit-de-corps. They all work for the general welfare of 
the town. In this connection it is pertinent to relate an incident 
which shows the mutual cooperation of the people. 

In 1944 a few of the leading men in the town met to discuss 
the idea of building a town hospital. Out of this interim meeting, 
a Hospital Committee was formed, registered and officially rec- 
ognized by the government. At the same time without any pre- 
vious connection, the idea was thought of in the United States by 
a few of the Ramallah men, who also formed a committee, and 
registered it under the name of the “Ramallah Foundation In- 
corporated, New York.” Both committees, in Ramallah and 
America, worked hard and collected money for the hospital. At 
one meeting held at the Friends’ Boys’ School, the sum of 
LP.4,000 was collected in one hour from voluntary contributions. 

All the Ramallah people favored the idea and willingly taxed 
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themselves by paying an extra fils (equivalent to 2.8 cents) on the 
sugar and flour allocation. 

The site of the hospital (27 dunams*) was bought and the land 
was levelled, fenced and planted with pine trees. The blueprint 
was prepared and construction of the hospital was a matter of 
days when the troubles of Palestine started. Unfortunately, the 
money saved for constructing the hospital had to be spent on 
security and protection of the town after the British withdrawal 
in April, 1948. 

Ramallah today is not only a residence for the Ramallah 
people but a shelter for 10,000 Christian and Muslim Arab 
refugees who were driven out from their homes in the occupied 
territory of Israel. These refugees are mostly from Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Ramle, Lydda, Lifta, Nazareth and Haifa. 

The abnormal increase of the population shook the town to its 
foundations; accommodations had to be increased — thus many 
buildings went up. The big number of consumers caused more 
business stores to be opened, mostly by the refugees themselves. 
Shortage of water had to be dealt with. In one summer when 
most of the cisterns went dry, a tin of water (equivalent to four 
gallons) was sold for the equivalent of fourteen cents. The need 
for water made the municipality and the people of the town set 
to work and, finally, they were successful in connecting Ramal- 
lah with the water supply of Jerusalem. 

Following the partition of Palestine, His Majesty the late 
King Abdallah annexed Arab Palestine to his Kingdom of 
Trans-Jordan. But as it stretched on both sides of the River 
Jordan, he changed the name and called it the Hashimite King- 
dom of the Jordan. The country is now ruled by his grandson, 
the young King Husayn, and Ramallah, my home town, is in the 
Jordan. 


1A dunam is 0.247 acres. 








THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN SOCIAL 
REFORM IN EGYPT 


Aziza Hussein 


HIRTY YEARS HAVE PASSED since the first 

Egyptian woman who dared defy Egyptian conserva- 

tism dramatically cast her veil into the Mediterranean, 
as she stepped out of the ship that brought her back from a 
women’s conference in Rome. For a long time, Egyptian public 
opinion was outraged by Madame Hoda Sharawi’s shocking 
act; for a long time, Sharawi Pasha could not forgive his wife 
for the embarrassment she had caused him by her scandalous 
behavior before the important government officials who had 
gathered to meet her. One by one, however, other Egyptian 
women followed the footsteps of Madame Sharawi, and grad- 
ually the women of Egypt pulled down the silken curtain that 
separated them from the free world, the world of men. The 
voluntary removal of the veil by Egyptian women marked the 
beginning of a process of gradual emancipation in which Hoda 
Sharawi and her Feminist Union had a major role to play. 

A few years earlier, our first group of suffragettes had ap- 
peared for the first time in a public demonstration to defend, 
not their own rights, but those of their men against the British 
forces who had threatened to shoot at any public demonstration. 
By heading the procession, intervening between the men and 
the British guns, they managed to offset the British ultimatum. 
They also picketed government buildings and British stores. 
The boycott of British goods is said to have caused the bank- 
ruptcy of more than one firm. Such had been the courage and 
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determination of the women of Egypt when they had still been 
covered by the romantic veil. 

The movement for the emancipation of Egyptian women was 
part of a larger movement for the emancipation of the whole 
country at all levels, intellectual, political, and social. Such a 
movement may be said to have started at the time of Arabi’s 
rebellion against Khedive Tewfik in 1881. Arabi, a forerunner 
of Nagib, had led what is considered the first native Egyptian 
revolt against oppressive rule in recent history. Unfortunately, 
it was offset by the intervention of the British forces, and their 
subsequent occupation of the country. The intellectual move- 
ment, however, which accompanied the revolt went on for a 
long time unhindered, in spite of the British attempt to stop it. 

The central figures of such a movement were Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani, Muhammad Abdu, and Qasim Amin, our great 
feminist. The first two of these were later exiled by the British. 
Afghani, a Muslim scholar, most likely from Afghanistan, as 
his name indicates, was a man imbued with the love of freedom 
for all and the strong realization of the dignity of man. “Af- 
ghani,” in the words of Dr. Nejla Izzeddin, “influenced like 
no other man the minds and lives of those who were to become 
the leaders of modern Egypt.” He induced men to fight oppres- 
sion in all its forms. Muhammad Abdu, the disciple of Afghani, 
who became the rector of Al Azhar University, devoted his life 
to the interpretation of the Muslim religion in the light of the 
true spirit of the Quran. Islam, by requiring equality for all, 
he argued, establishes the essence of equality between men and 
women. Qasim Amin is the man who made the cause of women 
his own cause and wrote two books which elicited the bitter 
criticism and indignation of the bulk of his contemporary so- 
ciety, but which had their right echo in the hearts of sensitive 
souls. One woman played an outstanding role in that early 
period of intellectual awakening. She was a princess, Nazli 
Halim, a woman of great learning. Her home was the meeting- 
place for these intellectual gatherings. 

It was not until 1919, the time of our national uprising, that 
Egyptian women appeared on the scene as a conspicuous group. 
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They first fought the British for the freedom of their men, then 
fought the men for their own freedom. 

When Hoda Sharawi threw her veil into the Mediterranean, 
she was not violating any principle of Islam. As a matter of 
fact, the veil did not exist in the early days of Islam. We are 
told in those days women appeared at public functions in the 
company of men. Numerous accounts are given of women who 
fought by the side of men. A striking example of the important 
intellectual role played by certain women at this early stage is 
given by the Prophet’s wife, Aisha, who was sought and con- 
sulted by men for her wide knowledge in theology and law. 
In twelfth century Baghdad, Shuhda, the Glory of Women, 
who gave lectures in university mosques and handed diplomas 
to famous men of her time, was one of the foremost scholars of 
her age. In the field of spiritual achievement, some Muslim 
women rose to positions of leadership. Rabia al-Adawiya, a 
great mystic in Basra in the eighth century, lived to deserve the 
title of saint and inspired men by her spiritual example and 
guidance. 

The veil and the seclusion of women are said to have been 
introduced from Byzantium as society because wealthier and 
more sophisticated, and women began to be deprived of a life 
of usefulness. ‘The veil was used to differentiate the free woman 
from the slave girl who was exposed in the market for public 
scrutiny. Men believed they were honoring their wives by se- 
cluding them and setting them off from the slave girls who were 
moving in and out among them. Hence the veil, contrary to 
western reaction to it, became the mark of respectability and, 
by the way, it applied to Christians as well as to Muslims of 
Middle Eastern society. 

On the other hand, economic forces played their role as they 
often do in shaping human behavior and forced on poorer vil- 
lage and city women a life of fruitful co-operation with man, 
free of the veil and of unnecessary restrictions. Yes, the majority 
of our women were not in a position to afford the pampered life 
imposed by the veil and, therefore, can be said to have always 
been emancipated from it. 

With the abolition of slavery and with the changing values 
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of the world, the veil had no raison d’étre. But it took Hoda 
Sharawi’s dramatic gesture to drive home this fact to men of 
reason. 

For all I know, Islam’s treatment of women has been quite 
liberal, a fact which Muhammad Abdu tried very hard to 
impress on the Muslims of his generation. Islam recognized 
woman as an independent being and not merely as an accessory 
to man. The fact that she can keep her family name after mar- 
riage, that she can dispose of her property freely without the 
intermediary of a husband or guardian, that she can herself be 
a guardian over minors, that she can sue anybody in court with- 
out her husband’s consent, that she can undertake a trade or 
profession without having to secure her husband’s approval, all 
this is a testimony of the liberal approach of Islam towards 
women. The recognition of women’s legal personality and eco- 
nomic independence was a step in the emancipation of women 
that was only very recently achieved by some European societies. 

The Quran speaks of the relationship between men and women 
as one of mutual confidence, affection, and compassion. “The 
most perfect among the believers,” according to the Hadith, the 
sayings of the Prophet, “are the kindest to their womenfolk.” 

In the matter of inheritance, Islam gave women rights they 
did not have before. There were times in the Pre-Islamic era 
when women not only did not inherit their husbands’ property, 
but they were themselves inherited along with their deceased 
husbands’ property by the nearest male in-law relative. If women 
in Islam inherit from their parents only half of their brother’s 
share, it is because the full burden of financial responsibility in 
the family rests on the shoulders of the man. According to Islam 
a woman is not required to spend a penny of her personal income 
in support of household or children. 

As to divorce, described in the Sayings of the Prophet as the 
most hateful of God’s permitted things, its license is still de- 
batable in the most civilized society. There is much to be said 
perhaps in favor of a marriage in which the two parties do not 
feel forced by law to stick it out together to the end, but rather 
feel united by their own mutual love and free will. Under Is- 
lamic law, the woman is protected from the abuse of the right 
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to divorce by the imposition on the man of an indemnity or a 
belated dowry, as it is called, as well as by the payment of an 
alimony to the divorced woman and her children, proportionate 
with the man’s income. Furthermore, the law protects the di- 
vorced woman by sentencing to jail the man who fails to pay his 
alimony in due time, which, in fact, is the only case in which 
failure to pay a debt is punished by imprisonment. 

The arbitrary right of the man to divorce his wife, which 
seems unfair to the woman, is mitigated by the fact that she also 
can acquire that right if she makes it a condition included in her 
marriage contract. Whether that potential right of the woman 
to divorce her husband is a help or a deterrent to the abuse of 
divorce is a different question. In order to check abusive divorce, 
the divorcing parties must submit their case to a mutual friend 
who will try to use his good offices to deter them from their 
decision to separate. 

As to polygamy, Islam neither invented nor introduced it. 
Polygamy as a social institution, which probably had a raison 
d’étre, was a common practice for a long time before Islam 
dawned on the Arabian peninsula. The Bible is full of stories of 
Abraham’s and Solomon’s wives. What Islam did was to check 


and discourage polygamy. Here are the words of the Quran on 
the subject: 


Take in matrimony two, three, or four wives. If you fear that you may not be fair to 
them, then marry only one . . . and you will never be fair, no matter how hard you try. 
The license to marry up to four wives, already a limitation, was 
practically anulled by the divine injunction to marry only one. 
The liberty of marrying more than one wife has, however, been 
preserved, and it is left to man’s discretion to decide for himself. 

According to our statistics, polygamous practice does not seem 
to be such a threatening problem in Egypt, inasmuch as only 
three per cent of married men have more than one wife. More- 
over, the practice seems to be perceptibly dwindling, especially 
among the educated groups who are getting to regard polygamy 
as practically i'legal, on account of the social stigma that is being 
gradually attached to it. The abuse by men or women of any 
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social license like polygamy or divorce is best remedied by edu- 
cation and enlightenment. Such was the conclusion drawn by all 
social reformers from Afghani and his disciples at the close of 
the last century to Hoda Sharawi and her Feminist Union at the 
dawn of the current one, and to our present day. 

Hoda Sharawi lived to see her dream for the education of 
women come true. It can be said with confidence that it is to 
Hoda Sharawi’s efforts and to the support of liberal men of 
education like Dr. Taha Hussein and Lutfi al-Sayed that women 
now have equal opportunities with men in all fields of learning. 

In 1921-22, there were 24,316 girls attending government 
schools. Only 43 of them attended the single existing secondary 
school at the time. 653 received teacher training while all the 
rest received only elementary education. Within the span of less 
than thirty years, the number of girls in government and subsi- 
dized private schools has increased over twenty-fold; it has 
reached 527,008 or over one half million girl students, and they 
are no longer confined to the elementary stage of education. The 
secondary schools have 19,511 of whom 9940 are in vocational 
schools and 3,751 in teacher training. 

Secondary education has become diversified with the establish- 
ment of technical and vocational schools for girls, such as the 
School for Social Work, schools for Domestic Science, Com- 
merce, Fine Art, Dramatic Art, etc. 

Physical education is given great importance at all levels. The 
Girl Guide Movement has a membership of over 15,000 girls. 

Women, not permitted to enter the university until 1927, are 
now studying side by side with men in every university (unlike 
some universities in this country), including the polytechnical 
and agricultural colleges. According to last year’s census, there 
are 3500 girls attending university and women’s colleges. A good 
number of girls are on post graduate missions abroad. An in- 
teresting example is the daughter of an Azhar teacher who re- 
cently graduated with honors in aeronautics, and is on her way 
to the United States for further study. 

In the professional field, women surgeons, lawyers, gynecolo- 
gists, journalists, and dentists are successfully practicing their 
profession in the big cities. There are women scholars and pro- 
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fessors on the teaching staffs of several university faculties. In 
the civil service, women compete successfully with men and in 
some departments of the ministries of education and social af- 
fairs, they were able to attain the highest service grades. 

Universities were sought at first by the girls of the very small 
liberal segment of society as well as by those of the lower middle 
class who found in a university degree a means of achieving 
social and economic status, whereas girls who already enjoyed 
that status by birth confined themselves to high school education. 
It has been very interesting to observe lately a change in the 
attitude of that very conservative class of people as a result of 
the social changes that have taken place in Egypt. I have heard 
mothers who a few years ago would have fainted at the idea of 
their daughters’ going to a co-educational university say, “After 
that land reform, our girls have less chance now of marrying 
rich husbands; we might as well send them to universities to 
make up for it,” and they did. 

In the social field, Egyptian women may be said to have con- 
tributed their share in bringing about the social revolution which 
has lately saved Egypt from certain chaos. 

Examples of organized women’s groups for social welfare 
range from the old philanthropic and patronizing type to those 
using the most modern and democratic approaches in social 
work. There are at least one hundred social organizations run 
entirely by women and receiving from the government a great 
deal of support and help. Some of these were founded more than 
one half century ago, thanks to the generous endowments of 
benevolent wealthy Muslims, men and women. Endowments for 
charitable purposes, al/-awgaf, have been a strong feature in 
Islamic society, being encouraged by Al Zakaat, the Muslim 
institution of taxation. The Muslim state was required to organ- 
ize the assistance to the poor and, by so doing, was actually 
applying one form of social security. 

Other societies have sprung up in the wake of our national 
movement. First among these is the Feminist Union which I 
have already mentioned and which, in addition to its intellectual 
feminist activities, developed various social projects. Then there 
is the New Woman Society which took its name from Qasim 
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Amin’s book, The new woman. Among its various activities, - 
the society is known for the dressmaking classes given to the 
under-privileged girls, classes which have produced able seam- 
stresses whose workshops have become nationally famous. The 
New Woman is also known for the recognition that was paid to 
it by the Ministry of Social Affairs when it decided to turn over 
to the society the direction of an orphanage previously managed 
or mismanaged by the Ministry. I hope my husband will forgive 
me for the remark, for this transfer was his bright idea, in his 
capacity as Minister of Social Affairs then, and he can bear me 
out, to the effect that the condition of the orphanage greatly 
improved under the leadership of The New Woman. 

An important group of women was organized at the beginning 
of World War II at the request of the Men’s Association of the 
Red Crescent and became an affiliate group of the larger organi- 
zation. Here again was another example of the recognition by 
men of women’s indispensable role in the social field. This 
Society together with Mabarret Muhammad Ali, another impor- 
tant organization, was depended upon in the campaign against 
epidemics like the cholera and the gambia malaria which had 
infected the country some years ago. These ladies, most of whom 
come from the upper wealthy class, exhibited an unusual amount 
of courage and self sacrifice in leaving their luxurious homes in 
Cairo and moving into tents in the most plague-stricken areas. 
They worked with the same devotion in trying to alleviate the 
sufferings of the 800,000 Palestinian refugees. 

Mention should also be made of the society for Health Im- 
provement which specialized in the campaign against tubercu- 
losis by providing assistance to the tubercular patient and his 
family. A fine settlement or preventorium was set up near the 
Pyramids where hundreds of children from tubercular parents 
are enjoying a healthy life as well as receiving elementary and 
vocational education. The fine management of this settlement is 
another tribute to the efficiency of the new Egyptian woman. 

I could cite dozens of other examples of groups of women 
working for the same aim, the uplift of the unfortunate groups 
of our population. But I shall limit myself to one more example 
of a society, in which as a former member, I happen to be 
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‘ particularly interested. This is the Village Committee of the 
Cairo Women’s Club. It was formed only three years ago. The 
club itself has been existing for much longer and had been 
originally formed mainly to provide social entertainment for the 
Cairo women, with some minor philanthropic activities. The 
newly-formed Committee embarked on the experiment of work- 
ing with village women in Sandyun, a village near Cairo. It was 
inconceivable that women living away from a village and too 
busy to make daily visits to that village could have been expected 
to do any worthwhile work along any line. That had always 
been the problem facing the ever-increasing number of urban 
women who were strongly desirous of helping our poor village 
communities. 

By a stroke of good luck, the Village Committee conceived 
the idea of working with a rural center. There are 160 such 
centers scattered all over the country. A rural social center, as 
administered by the Fellah Department of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, is an aided self-help project of community development 
which, in addition to organizing villagers into working groups 
for improvement projects, offers local services such as clinical 
and maternity care and technical and vocational guidance. From 
our point of view, that was an ideal set-up for the committee to 
work through in trying to reach the rural women, on condition, 
of course, that the technical staff who lived on the spot would 
not resent our intrusion. We were happily surprised when, from 
the very first visit, we were received with the utmost enthusiasm 
both by the staff members and the villagers. We could imme- 
diately sense from the enthusiastic remarks of those people how 
appreciative they were of the social center and how friendly 
they felt towards the government workers. That represented a 
real achievement on the part of the government in overcoming 
the traditional suspicious attitude of the peasant towards any 
government undertaking. 

Capitalizing on this friendship between the center and the 
village people, it did not take us long to become persona grata 
with the village women. At the end of one year, Sandyun had its 
first village women’s committee which took up various activities 
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like sewing and knitting, the making of jams and preserves, etc., 
all of which were entirely new to the village women. But the 
more important contribution of our little committee was the 
working out of a nursery school project for the children of three 
to six, a project which became the focus of attention of the men 
and women of the village and indirectly created greater interest 
in the different adult education programs of the center. 

As it was the first experiment of its kind, it served to show the 
way to other groups of women who were willing to go to work 
with village people. It showed in a simple manner how a co- 
ordination of efforts can be effected among urban women vol- 
unteers, a government agency, and the village community, and 
how such a co-ordination produced much quicker and more 
far-reaching results than the policy of go-it-alone. It was very 
gratifying for us to know that the government was beginning to 
consider our simple nursery school as a successful pilot project 
to be developed in every one of the 160 centers. As a matter of 
fact, four such nursery schools have already been set up, two of 
which were developed by other groups of women, such as the 
Alumnae Association of the American College for Girls. 

But what we, ourselves, have learned from this very reward- 
ing experience is even more important. We learned that a genu- 
ine democratic attitude was a pre-requisite to any success in 
social reform. Only those of us who believed in the dignity of 
man regardless of his ignorance, poverty, or disease were able 
to penetrate the rugged exterior of the Egyptian peasant and 
realize his desire for improving his condition and his inherent 
sensibility and wisdom. We had to find out that he, before 
anybody else, knew what his priority needs were. If he resisted 
reform projects in the past, it was because they were not satisfy- 
ing his acute needs. His opinion had never been taken, the 
reforms were imposed upon him from above, from the office of 
some master planner in Cairo. 

In conclusion, let me say this: Egyptian women have certainly 
proved themselves indispensable in the social field, but what 
they themselves have learned of technical and social knowledge 
and human experience from their participation in social reform 
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has been a rare education for them in good citizenship which 
will certainly serve them when the time is ripe, and they are able 
to exercise the right to vote. 


I wish to acknowledge with thanks some of the historical 
information obtained from a new book, The Arab world, by 
Dr. Nejla Izzeddin. 














SOME REMARKS ON THE STUDY 
OF HISTORY IN ISLAMIC 
COUNTRIES 


Halil Inalcik 


N TURKEY, as in other Islamic countries, it is necessary, 
when one begins the study of history, to divide Turkish and 
Ottoman historical writings into two categories — prior to 

Western influence, and after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century when Ottoman historians became more familiar with 
European histories. 

In the very early stages of the development of the Ottoman 
empire (which originated as a state of ghazis or soldiers living 
on the frontier and as frontiersmen devoted to the extension of 
their lands and only incidentally to the extension of the World 
of Islam), historical works such as ghazavdtndmes or menakib- 
names are permeated with the ghazi spirit. Undoubtedly, these 
works were written expressly to appeal to the ordinary soldier 
and the common man. Not until a time well-along into the 
fifteenth century, some one hundred years after the establishment 
of the Ottoman state, was there developed a court historiography, 
producing works in an orthodox style for the well-educated class. 

To view the matter broadly, however, Ottoman historians 
considered the history of their own state and empire as a part of 
and a continuation of general Islamic history. In the fifteenth 
century, Sukrullah, who wrote in Persian, and Negri, the author 
of the first important Ottoman history written in Turkish after 
Asiqpasazade, planned originally their works as general Islamic 
® Hauit Inatcik, Professor of Ottoman History at the University of Ankara, is the author 
of Studies on the reign of Mehmed the conqueror (in Turkish) and has also published 
The Ottoman record book of Albania, dated 1431-1432 (in Turkish). Currently he is a 
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histories. In the following centuries, the most distinguished Otto- 
man historians, such as Ali and Mineccimbasi who wrote his 
works in Arabic, included Ottoman history as a part of Islamic 
history. 

It should be remembered that classical Ottoman historiography 
took as its model that Persian school of historiography which 
became popular after the great work of Rashid-al-din toward 
the end of the thirteenth century. Moreover, it should also be 
noted that the Ottoman historians, particularly in the introduc- 
tions to their works, demonstrated a favorable view toward the 
ideas of Ibn Khaldun. Tursun Bey, for instance, in writing the 
history of the reign of Mehmed the Conqueror toward the end 
of the fifteenth century, attempted to summarize in his first 
chapter the historical philosophy of Ibn Khaldun, and later, in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, Naima followed the 
same course. Again in that same century, Naili Abdullah Pasa 
took Ibn Khaldun as the basis for some interesting chapters con- 
cerning the origins of states in his book Mukaddime-i Tesrifat. 

It is only with the beginning of the nineteenth century that 
Western influence appears to any great extent in Ottoman histo- 
riography. Then, for the first time, $anizade referred to French 
works in his history. Following the proclamation of the Tanzi- 
mat, in 1839, a strong movement of westernization appeared in 
every field and history was no exception. Thus, in the second half 
of the nineteenth century some of the Ottoman writers referred 
to de Guignes for Turkish history and to Sédillot and d’Herblot 
for Islamic history as well as to the classical Arab and Persian 
authors.’ 

Perhaps the most significant result of this growing Western 
influence upon Turkish historians was the importance won by 
studies on national Turkish history. The best known represen- 
tative of this movement is Fuat Koprulu. Essentially, he inves- 
tigated Turkish elements in the Turkish-Islamic culture and 
showed the Turkish cultural developments under Islam. Fur- 
thermore, Fuat Koéprili, as the chairman of the Turkology 
Department at the University of Istanbul, played an important 
role in the spreading of Western methods of historical criticism 
and research in Turkey. 


1For more details, see Bernard Lewis, “History-writing and National Revival in 
Turkey,” Middle Eastern Affairs, 1V, #6-7, pp. 218-227. 
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After the Proclamation of the Republic in Turkey, just thirty 
years ago, every reform movement was inspired by the spirit of 
nationalism. Atatirk gave great importance to Turkish history 
before the Islamic period, establishing the Turkish Historical 
Society, Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, and organizing a Congress on 
Turkish History. This national view of history was not free from 
exaggerations; but it did encourage and improve historical 
studies in Turkey. 

Between the years of 1932 and 1949 this new historical view 
was taught to all the Turkish youth in the schools. After Ata- 
tiirk’s death, a humanistic movement also appeared, and transla- 
tions of the Greek classics were started and Latin was added to 
the programs of secondary schools. 

During the last five years, it has been well understood that the 
most important period of Turkish history was the one which took 
place in Islam, and that Turkish history together with Islamic 
history constitutes an organic whole. As a result, the Faculty of 
Theology which had been closed at the University of Istanbul 
a number of years ago was re-opened in 1949 at the University 
of Ankara and an Institute of Islamic Studies was established 
in the University of Istanbul. Along with this, importance was 
given to religious education; voluntary religious courses have 
been added to the elementary school programs. Although there 
are still two opposing views on Islamic history — one, orthodox 
and conservative, and the other, Western — the latter has become 
the generally accepted view. An example of the two opposing 
views is the “case of the encyclopedias.” In 1939, the Ministry 
of Public Education decided to translate the Encyclopedia of 
Islam, which had been published in Leyden, into Turkish. Those 
of the traditional views criticized this step strongly and decided 
to publish another encyclopedia with conservative views under 
the name of the Turkish Islamic Encyclopedia. 

To summarize very briefly the situation in Turkey one can 
say that there have been three problems: (1) from time to time 
studies on Islamic history have been influenced by political 
opinions; (2) the conservative and traditional Turkish writers 
have generally rejected the methodology of the Western his- 
torians in dealing with Islamic history; and (3) the modern 
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feelings of intense nationalism, occasionally, overlook the fact 
that the history of the Islamic peoples is an organic whole. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the dangers of requiring 
history to conform to current political views. 

The second problem directly concerns us. It must be said that 
today the way the Western scholars deal with Islamic history is 
essentially scientific and objective. There is no other way for 
any serious student of the Islamic past. There is no need to say 
more about this. The scientific method is concerned only with 
discovering historical truth and facts and explaining the causes 
which brought them forward. 

It is a known fact, however, that Western studies on Islam 
developed with European colonial expansion. In other words, 
practical considerations originally contributed important in- 
fluences on the course of these studies and it cannot be claimed 
that these influences have completely disappeared today. At 
least the subjects of the studies on Islam are often chosen ac- 
cording to particular interests. This side of Western Orientalism 
would seem to justify to some extent the reaction shown by some 
Muslim conservative historians. But those modern writers who 
have a fanatical devotion to traditions are unaware that his- 
torical truth is beyond their reach, too, because they are bound 
to past errors and prejudices. 

Today the extreme nationalistic movements that have come 
into existence in Islamic countries constitute a strong factor 
influencing their historical studies. National prejudices often 
overshadow historical realities. Sometimes ridiculous assertions 
are encountered. Today, for instance, certain nationalistic his- 
torians of modern Islamic states dispute among themselves as 
to the origin of certain great Islamic personalities who belong 
to all of Islam, claiming these men as the sole property of some 
particular modern state. They do not want to believe that all of 
these great men of the Islamic past did not concern themselves 
at all with nationality. In 1950 in London, the principal theme 
which a well-known Muslim scholar developed in his lecture 
was that the sole and only cause for the decline of Arabic litera- 
ture had been the Turkish political domination over the Islamic 
countries. 
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In my opinion, historical studies will form a strong founda- 
tion for the real cultural movements in Islamic countries today. 
The objective study of Islamic history with Western method- 
ology will bring about general progress in all Islamic learning. 
Certain Islamic fundamentals such as the Quran, Sharia, and 
the Islamic Institutions have provided the unity of Islam’s 
history and have played a role as the most important factor 
throughout the history of all Islamic peoples. Thus, the history 
of any one Islamic country cannot be understood unless it is 
studied in the general framework of: Islamic history. This 
Colloquium on Islamic Culture, itself, is, no doubt, a fine 
expression of this fundamental idea. 

It is important, too, that there should be a genuine collabora- 
tion among the modern historians of Islam. For instance, the 
Ottoman empire, which unified the greater part of the Islamic 
world under its sway in modern times, has left us very valuable 
state archives and many libraries rich with manuscripts, im- 
portant for the study of the history and development of all 
Islamic countries. After the fifteenth century especially the 
archives constitute, I suppose, the most important source for 
the study of Islamic countries. Only mention need be made of 
the general imperial registers which contain census, land survey 
and taxation records of the provinces.” Contemporary research 
in these archives may give us a detailed picture of social con- 
ditions in some Arab countries of those times. These sources, 
only recently used, have proved to be most important for the 
study of Turkish history. 

Another important source is the records of the local kadis in 
the provinces. The oldest of such records in Turkey, which are 
now kept in provincial museums, goes back to the year 867 
A. H., and there are rich collections of this kind for most of 
the provinces in Turkey. 

All of this material in the Turkish archives should now en- 
able us to write a social history of the Ottoman empire based 
on documents. Such a work could show real basic developments 
and problems of our joint history. 


2 L. Fekete, “Osmanli vergi tahrirleri,” in Belleten, No. 42, pp. 229-328; Bernard Lewis, 
“The Ottoman archives as a source for the history of the Arab lands,” in Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1951, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 139-155; and Bernard Lewis, Notes and 
Documents from the Turkish Archives, The Israel Oriental Society, Jerusalem, 1952. 











THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
QUESTION 


Randolph Gherson 


“We have never honestly faced the 
Egyptian problem, and our neglect to 
do so is in a measure responsible for 
the present situation. 
Lorp MILNER 


“L’amertume de la verité a pour les 
dimes viriles un godt plus sain que la 
doucereuse saveur des fictions romantiques 
dont se nourrit souvent |’opinion.” 


RosBerT MONTAGNE 


HAT THE OLD Egyptian Question in modern attire 
should remain intractable bears ample testimony to its 
complexity. 

Although the true fundamental issues may only unfold them- 
selves from the confusion of our age a century hence, perhaps an 
attempt should be made to discern certain salient features in the 
pattern of Anglo-Egyptian relations, if only to appraise the dif- 
ficulties involved and to arrive at a considered, though neces- 
sarily tentative, appreciation of the problem as a whole. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 attempted to settle the 
Anglo-Egyptian Question. To discover whether the Treaty suc- 
ceeded while it was honored, and why it failed before its alloted 
span, involves not only an examination of its terms but also a 
study of the Question itself. What is the nature of the contro- 
versy? Why did it defeat the negotiations prior to 1936, and what 
made then the signature of the Treaty possible? 

A study of the Anglo-Egyptian Question reveals the impact of 
a Western great power on a Muslim small power, with the con- 
sequent strains and stresses in their relationship, during a period 
® RANDOLPH GHERSON, born in Egypt, has served with the Middle East Supply Cen- 
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when the initiative of power lay preponderantly with the West. 
The former, Britain, felt compelled, because of the economic and 
political importance of her Asian and Australasian possessions, 
to maintain a powerful navy capable of patrolling unchallenged 
the sea-lanes of communication and, therefore, to control a chain 
of bases linking the mother-country with her overseas empire. 
The latter, Egypt, was one of such bases and, more important, 
she became, by virtue of her position and later of the Suez Canal, 
the pivot of British imperial communications. Britain’s policy to 
establish and uphold this relationship and Egypt’s endeavor to 
dissolve it are the twin roots of the problem. 

In its simplest terms, therefore, the Anglo-Egyptian Question 
arose from the inconsistency of Britain’s vital strategic interests 
in Egypt, and professed aims towards Sudanese self-determina- 
tion, with Egypt’s conception of the sovereign independence of 
her territory, and with her relationship to the Sudan. The sensi- 
tive and implacable attitude of mind in each country would seem 
inherent in their respective cases. Separated by a different civili- 
zation, cultural and spiritual heritage, the Egyptian thesis is 
inextricable from the evolution of Egypt as a nation-state striv- 
ing to gain and assert her complete independence; hence, the 
issue is, for Egypt, the central problem of her international, as 
well as national, existence. But for Britain, as a world power 
influenced by events affecting her overseas commitments, it is 
only one, however important, of her international problems. 

The development of Modern Egypt may in some ways be com- 
pared with that of states born in the wars of independence or 
revolutions, like the United States of America in the late eight- 
eenth century, or like Greece and Italy in the nineteenth century. 
These countries may be considered to have since undergone, al- 
beit imperceptibly, three principal phases. The first is generally 
identified with the struggle for emancipation from an alien rul- 
ing kingdom or empire, coinciding with the need to alter the 
internal regime and accompanied, in the main, by the desire for 
constitutional government and the re-distribution of economic 
power, the beginnings of an industrial revolution and the emer- 
gence of a merchant middle class. The second is the period of 
the adjustment of new political, economic, social and philosophi- 
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cal ideas in the new pattern of society. And the third heralds an 
industrial proleteriat — the offspring of a technological age — 
which like its predecessor, the merchant middle class, assumes 
political significance and claims its share of the country’s eco- 
nomic wealth: there ensues yet another sociological readjustment. 

While these states completed their first stage before passing 
into the next, Egypt has been introduced into the second and 
third phases with the problems associated with the first remain- 
ing unresolved. Thus, bedevilled by the co-existence of the first 
stage the development of the latter two is, moreover, rendered 
even more complex by the difficulties of reconciling, in the minds 
of strict Muslim elements in Egypt, the tenets of orthodox Islam 
with the essentially Western concept of the nation-state. 

The Napoleonic adventure in 1798 brought to Egypt the ideas 
of the French Revolution at a time when their challenge was 
being felt in Europe. But, whereas these ideas were fundamen- 
tally European and primarily intended for European consump- 
tion and application, in Egypt — where the governing classes 
were not indigenous ‘—their reception gave rise to problems 
without parallel, even though the effects of their impact were 
not immediately pervasive. The Egyptians were still a subject 
people; their contact with the alien ruling class was limited to 
the corvee, the gurbash, and the exaction of heavy taxes. With 
such a distance between the rulers and the ruled, the new ideas 
of the West made little impression on the native masses. 

It was left to the Albanian soldat de fortune, Muhammad Ali, 
and his successors to shake them out of their inertia. Through 
him, the flow of Western thought increased in momentum; al- 
though his intentions may have been to raise the standard of his 
army to a European level, he also paved the way for French 
culture. By methods which were as ruthless as they were benevo- 
lent, and as farsighted as they were selfish, Muhammad Ali suc- 
ceeded in inspiring Egyptians with a sense of national pride, if 
not of national identity. 

His descendants * continued to encourage the import of Euro- 


1 The Mamluks, who, though conquered in 1517 by the Ottomans, managed to retain 
their political and military power in Egypt. 

2Except for Abbas I, who during his short-lived reign, 1849-54, tried to undo the 
work of Muhammad Ali. 
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pean, particularly French, ideas, men and capital, but by means 
which, though possibly wise in intent, proved to be imprudent 
and extravagant in practice. They fell under the spell of superior 
knowledge and fashionable ways, for which the West had ac- 
quired immense prestige. A new generation of Egyptians was 
being born which was taught to adopt French customs, manners 
and speech. By this process of rapid assimilation of Western 
culture, institutions and technology, Egypt could claim to be part 
of Europe. Although the significance of the Suez Canal to the 
world was more evident to those great powers whose interests 
would be favorably or otherwise affected by it than to those 
Egyptian laborers who toiled to construct it, the new literate 
class of Egyptians became at once aware and apprehensive * of 
its possibilities. Would the position of the Canal enable Egypt 
to achieve her full independence, or would she, because of its 
strategic importance to the great powers, forever be its vassal, at 
the mercy of international politics, in which her destiny seemed 
inescapably involved and yet in which she had no voice? 

On the religious and philosophical plane, the u/ama of Al- 
Azhar University in Cairo were also becoming alive to the mina- 
tory effects of the force of Western intrusion. There was the 
danger that Egyptians would be drawn to the external and super- 
ficial attractions of this foreign civilization before understanding 
the fundamental assumptions and guiding principles from which 
it evolved, and without having experienced the political, eco- 
nomic and social vicissitudes which attended this long historical 
process in the West. Would not Muslim Egypt lose its spiritual 
identity by exposing itself to the implications of this imported 
culture? Would they not threaten the very essence of the Islamic 
way of life? To arrest this foreign encroachment the u/ama, con- 
servative and orthodox in their outlook, preached adherence to 
the purity of the Muslim faith before its unity was destroyed. 

The school of the progressive reformer, al-Sayyid Jamal al- 
Din al-Afghani, believed the answer to these perplexing issues 
to lie in an Islamic regeneration by a pan-Islamic movement 
actively allied to nationalist sentiment. His disciple and friend, 


8 “Personne n’est plus canaliste que moi, mais je veux que le Canal soit 4 l’Egypte et 
non pas |’Egypte au Canal.” — Khedive Ismail. 
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Shaykh Muhammad Abdu, who in his early days had been with 
al-Afghani an active supporter of the Young Egyptian Move- 
ment and later became Grand Mufti of Egypt, tried to separate 
religion from nationalism and urged the necessity of broadening 
the basis of Islamic society and institutions in keeping with mod- 
ern thought and science. Early in this century, Muhammad Ras- 
hid Rida, a Syrian who had taken refuge in Egypt, pleaded, in 
the tradition of Jamal al-Din and Muhammad Abdu, through 
the columns of his journal, 4/-Manar, that a re-examination of 
Islamic concepts was essential to a religious renaissance as well 
as to a social and political re-organization. 

Side by side with the debate on these crucial socio-religious 
issues, political developments took place which stimulated the 
national consciousness of the relatively small, but growing, num- 
ber of educated Egyptians. They resented the presence of the 
Turks and the feudal manner with which they treated the 
Egyptian, the privileges of the subjects of European powers who 
enjoyed a personal status under the Capitulations which made 
them immune to all but their respective national laws, and the 
Anglo-French control over the finances and government of their 
country. Yet while Egypt remained under the suzerainty of the 
sultan, who could not prevent such interference in the affairs of 
Egypt, there was little that could be done. 

The revolt led by Ahmad Arabi Pasha, the son of a fallah, 
against the authority of the khedive was at bottom anti-Turk as 
much as anti-foreign; influenced by the Young Egyptian Move- 
ment, it was directed against the regime as a whole. In spite 
of its defeat, the British occupation that followed galvanized 
the Egyptian national movement by being a constant focus of 
hostility. Later, supported by the emerging urban middle-class 
(effendiya) and student intelligentsia, Mustafa Kamil, who, un- 
like Arabi, was French-trained and belonged to a well-to-do 
family, strove to renew the struggle against Britain rather than 
Turkey, by fomenting nationalist agitation with a bias towards 
pan-Islamism. 

In this he may have been defeated by three contributory fac- 
tors: first, by the Anglo-French Declaration of 1904, whereby 
the French pledge not to embarrass Britain in Egypt foiled his 
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plans to enlist French help to get rid of the British occupation; 
secondly, by the existence of a moderate nationalist party (al- 
Hizb al-Ummah: the Peoples’ Party), which included Muham- 
mad Abdu and Saad Zaghlul and was favored by the British 
Residency; and lastly, by the effectiveness of Lord Cromer’s 
administration, which aimed at good government on a sound 
economic basis. The fallah was made aware of a distinct im- 
provement in his condition and material well-being, but he, the 
effendi, the student and land-owning classes were left uncon- 
vinced that the occupying power was endeavoring to appreciate 
the Egyptians as a people. (That is, perhaps, the moral failure 
of Britain in Egypt: the devotion of many able and disinterested 
administrators to the task of leading Egypt to self-government 
along Western, if not British, lines was not matched by a corre- 
sponding will to love the Egyptians for their own sakes.) Effi- 
cient administration, economic prosperity and advance towards 
self-government indirectly helped to buttress the structure of the 
old regime. 

The changes that were occurring on the surface, the imposi- 
tion, so far as was practicable, of Western methods of govern- 
ment over an under-developed and still largely feudal society, 
were illusory: the appearance of change was interpreted as real 
and complete. This fallacy obscured for the Egyptians the prob- 
lems which it created and the basic issues in their own society 
caused by the impact of the West. Although Egypt had endeav- 
ored to hasten, she could not compress within the limited span 
of her national development the experience of the long evolu- 
tionary process undergone by the older nation-states in the West. 
These issues, in turn, were over-shadowed by the permanence of 
the British occupation. 

Nationalism was vaguely and not widely understood: it was a 
force which enabled skillful orators, sincere in the cause of their 
country, to gain adherents to expel the foreigner. In the event of 
war in which Britain and Turkey were on opposite sides, would 
Egypt, united by Islam to the Ottoman Caliphate, fight a Holy 
War (Jihad) against the infidel powers, or would she seize the 
opportunity to overthrow the sultan’s suzerainty? In this sense 
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of bewilderment Egypt found herself on the eve of World 
War I. 


These were the growing pains, so to speak, of Egyptian nation- 
hood. 

It was during this first confused phase of Egypt’s evolution 
that British interests in the country gave rise to the Anglo-Egyp- 
tion Question. Just as the Napoleonic occupation of the country, 
1798-1801, had introduced the Western ideas which were the 
mainspring of the development of Modern Egypt, it had also 
awakened Britain to the strategic sensitivity of that area to her 
interests. Napoleon had thus initiated two opposite tendencies, 
inherently irreconcilable, which developed side by side in the 
period of inception and collided violently in 1882. It was only 
the superior strength of the one which, by coercing the other, 
made their provisional co-existence possible. 

British policy, as pursued by Lord Palmerston, towards the 
Near Eastern Question was to uphold the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire as a means of checking a Russian advance in Europe 
and a French incursion in the eastern Mediterranean — an area 
strategically important in respect of Britain’s Indian possessions. 
Britain’s policy, therefore, was to deny to any other power, least 
of all the local ruler, Muhammad Ali, access to a position threat- 
ening those interests. By the Annex to the Treaty of London, 
signed in July, 1840, by Britain, Austria, Prussia, Russia and 
Turkey — France adhered to it in July, 1841 — Egypt’s inter- 
national status was laid down. The Pashaliq of Egypt was 
invested in the dynasty of Muhammad Ali. The Firman of 
Investiture of February, 1841, granting autonomy, not indepen- 
dence, to the pasha, as a liege of the sultan, and not to Egypt as 
a province of the Ottoman empire, and subsequent firmans modi- 
fying the status of the pashatiq, and later of the khediviate, drew 
their authority from this Treaty. Hence the sultan’s rights were 
upheld, even if reduced from substance to form, and British 
assistance helped to maintain his sovereignty over Egypt. That 
was the diplomatic method by which Britain could defend her 
interests, short of a European war. 

Britain strove to prevent the construction of the Suez Canal, 
first by condemning it as an insane financial venture, and then 
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by bringing pressure to bear on the Porte to stop the khedive 
from granting the concession to France. This attitude, however, 
was modified once the Suez Canal became a reality in 1869; 
British policy, henceforward, aimed at the control of the Canal 
which, aside from strategic considerations, was imperative if the 
monopoly of Eastern markets for British exports and of raw 
materials for British industries was to be retained. In 1875 the 
opportunity presented itself. The khedive was insolvent and by 
Disraeli’s purchase of his Suez Canal shares, Britain became one 
of the main shareholders of the Suez Canal Company. 

In 1878 Britain gained administrative authority over Cyprus, 
by which she derived “rights of interference” in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and secured a base whereby the Canal could 
be militarily controlled. The declaration of bankruptcy of the 
khedive in 1876, his deposition in 1879, and the subsequent 
re-establishment of an Anglo-French Control Commission to 
supervise Egyptian finances and to ensure the payment of Egypt’s 
debts, further enabled Britain to strengthen her foothold in the 
country. As one of the principal shareholders of the Suez Canal 
Company and a creditor of the khedive, this course of action was 
juridically justifiable under the Capitulatory “System.” France 
was a rival power in Egypt. Owing to her own special interests, 
financial and strategic, France could not be precluded from 
intervening, hence joint administration was second best to ex- 
clusive control. 

The discontent of native Egyptian officers in the Egyptian 
army, leading to the mutiny of, Arabi Pasha in 1881, afforded a 
further pretext to Britain to take the initiative in upholding the 
status quo — the authority of the khedive under the sovereignty 
of the sultan. By a sequence of events, in a chain of cause and 
effect reactions, British diplomatic activity, sustained by superior 
armed forces, led to the defeat of Arabi Pasha and the British 
occupation of Egypt in September, 1882. In 1889, the diplomatic 
arrangement whereby Britain occupied Egypt was extended to 
permit the conquest of the Sudan. The legal right of conquest 
was invoked to ensure that Britain could rule de facto the Sudan, 
without the encumbrance of the Capitulations, while, de jure, 
the country was governed jointly by the Anglo-Egyptian condo- 
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minium, in theory still within the Ottoman empire. The Anglo- 
French Declaration of 1904, in which Britain and France agreed 
to recognize each other’s interests in Egypt and Morocco respec- 
tively, brought to a close British and French diplomatic rivalries 
and initiated the exclusive British control over Egypt and the 
Suez Canal under the sultan’s nominal authority. By the adher- 
ence of Germany, Italy and Austria-Hungary to this Declara- 
tion, Britain gained implicitly almost undisputed recognition of 
her special footing in Egypt. This marked the end of a positive 
British policy in Egypt. British objectives, pursued singly and 
by diplomatic means, had been successfully achieved. 

The decade preceding World War I was one of consolidation. 
British officials under the inspiration of Cromer created internal 
stability, assuming the self-imposed task of guiding Egypt and 
her people along the path to responsible government. 

The decision of Turkey to side with the Central Powers meant 
that the diplomatic superstructure, which had made possible 
the pursuit of British aims to safeguard strategic interests, was 
threatened. The establishment of the British protectorate over 
Egypt froze the status quo until the end of the war. It allowed 
Britain, on grounds of emergency of war, to secure from the 
Principal Allied Powers the acknowledgment of her protectorate 
and her exclusive position in Egypt. The Anglo-Egyptian Ques- 
tion henceforward became an issue solely between Britain and 
Egypt. 

In spite of the distaste which literate Muslim Egyptians found 
in the imposition of the protectorate, they helped the Allies with 
men and materials; the full strategic value of their territory was 
already at the service of the British authorities. Their co-opera- 
tion and assistance to the Allied cause led politically-conscious 
Egyptians to believe that they were earning their passage to 
independence. The eventual defeat of Turkey presumed the 
break-up of the Ottoman empire and, with it, the end of Turkish 
suzerainty over Egypt and, through her, over that nominal share 
in the condominium. President Wilson’s pronouncements on the 
moral raison d’étre of the war, the right of the small nations 
to self-determination, and the Anglo-French declaration of No- 
vember, 1918, confirmed the belief of the Egyptian literate pub- 
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lic that the protectorate was only a war measure; once the war 
was won Egyptians would be left to govern themselves in an 
independent sovereign state. It was in this conviction that Saad 
Zaghlul, in the name of the “nation,” demanded in November, 
1918, the independence of Egypt and requested permission for a 
delegation (wafd) to go to London and lay its claim. A similar 
plea was made by Husayn Rushdi, then Prime Minister. Both 
these petitions were deferred. 

For Britain, the dismemberment of the Ottoman empire meant 
that the structure which had underpinned the Capitulations, the 
occupation, the 1899 condominium and the defense of British 
interests had collapsed with it. Only the protectorate concealed 
the anomaly of the British position in Egypt in 1918. The main 
questions which then posed themselves were: (a) Egypt’s status; 
(b) Britain’s relationship to Egypt (including the Suez Canal) ; 
(c) Egypt’s relationship to the Sudan; (d) Britain’s relationship 
to the Sudan; and (e) the position of foreigners and the future 
of the Capitulations in Egypt. The solution to these issues de- 
pended to a large extent upon the re-definition of Britain’s rela- 
tionship to Egypt. That, in essence, is the Egyptian problem 
which has defied agreement since the end of World War I. 

The years between the end of the war and the Egyptian 
Declaration of Independence, November, 1918-March, 1922, 
were marked by three main interacting features. First, the mili- 
tant nationalism of Egyptians of all classes, stimulated by the 
impulse of the war and by the widespread activity of the Wafd 
and its leader, Saad Zaghlul; secondly, the importance of the 
Wafd as a powerful, if not the dominant, factor in Egyptian 
politics; and lastly, British ministerial vacillation, associated 
with a cleavage of opinion on the Egyptian problem between the 
British government in London and the British representative in 
Cairo, Field Marshal Viscount Allenby. 

The Paris Peace Conference had offered Britain perhaps her 
best opportunity to regularize her position in Egypt, by re- 
examining the aims of British policy with regard to the future 
of the Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire, in the light of 
Allied declarations of policy during the war. That such hopes 
were raised in Egyptian hearts rendered the formulation of 
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British policy towards Egypt at that time crucial to the ensuing 
pattern of Anglo-Egyptian relations. From the British treatment 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Question throughout this period may be 
deduced in large measure the failure of the negotiations which 
were to follow. 

In the aftermath of the war it was necessary for Britain to take 
stock of her domestic situation and to re-assess her international 
position. With the partition of the ex-Ottoman dominions into 
British and French zones of influence, envisaged in the secret 
Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916, Egypt’s fate had been sealed. 
By the Versailles Treaty, Germany recognized the British pro- 
tectorate in Egypt and the transfer to Britain of Turkish rights, 
held under the Convention of Constantinople, for the protection 
of the Suez Canal. Similar provisions were subsequently made in 
the Treaties of St. Germain, Trianon and Sévres, and by the 
Treaty of Lausanne. In this way the Allied Powers had indi- 
rectly re-affirmed their recognition of the protectorate, which 
they had extended during, or immediately after, the war, and 
had given their sanction to Britain’s special position in Egypt. 
The international guarantee of Egypt’s status afforded by the 
Treaty of London, 1840, had now been ceded to Britain, and the 
question of Anglo-Egyptian relations assumed a quasi-constitu- 
tional character which forbade any Egyptian, or outside, attempt 
at international settlement. 

The wave of violent disturbances, in support of the Wafd’s 
protest against the British refusal to entertain Egypt’s plea for 
independence until after the Peace Conference, had led to the 
appointment of a Special Mission to Egypt headed by Lord 
Milner. In addition to an inquiry into the causes of the disorders, 
its instructions were “to report on the existing situation in the 
country and the form of Constitution which, under the Protec- 
torate, will be best calculated to promote its peace and prosper- 
ity, the progressive development of self-governing institutions, 
and the protection of foreign interests.” Any recommendations 
concerning Egypt’s future status, therefore, were intended to fall 
within the scope of the special Anglo-Egyptian relationship 
which had been agreed to in the peace treaties. 

In spite of the organized boycott of the Mission by Egyptians, 
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its fact-finding task enabled it to draw conclusions beyond its 
terms of reference. In recognition of the force and sincerity in 
the nationalist demand for independence, as voiced by the Wafd, 
the Mission recommended a treaty arrangement whereby this 
demand was reconciled in terms of Britain’s special interests in 
Egypt. Although the policy reflected in the outline for the treaty 
had not been approved by the British government, it indicated 
the British official approach, or line of argument, which was to 
manifest itself time and again in subsequent negotiations. 

From the fact that Britain had defended Egypt during the war 
(a matter over which Egypt had no choice), there followed two 
main propositions. The first was Egypt’s incapacity to defend 
her territory, and the second, the moral debt to Britain that 
Egypt thereby incurred. On the basis of the former, therefore, 
Britain would, self-appointed, undertake to defend Egypt (this 
in itself an Egyptian concession to Britain). As a consequence of 
this and of the second proposition, Egypt would grant Britain, 
as a quid pro quo, the right to station troops on her territory to 
safeguard British imperial communications and to protect for- 
eign interests in the country. This latter right, however, was 
further justified as a necessary assurance to foreign powers for 
the amendment of the Capitulations. 

On the return home of the Milner Mission, Saad Zaghlul and 
his delegation were persuaded to come to London and discuss the 
basis of the proposed treaty. As a result of these talks a memor- 
andum was drawn up by Lord Milner in August, 1920, outlining 
a draft treaty, which he was prepared to recommend to the 
British government provided that the Egyptian delegation would 
commit itself to enjoin its countrymen to accept it. The discus- 
sions were suspended until four of Zaghlul’s emissaries had 
sounded Egyptian opinion. 

On the hypothesis that the independence of Egypt depended 
upon a “precise” definition of the relations between Britain and 
Egypt, and that the Capitulations should be “modified and ren- 
dered less injurious to the country,” the memorandum proposed 
a treaty in which (a) Britain would recognize Egypt as an 
independent, “constitutional monarchy with representative insti- 
tutions,” and Egypt would confer upon Britain “such rights as 
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are necessary to safeguard her special interests and to enable her 
to furnish guarantees” to the interested powers in return for the 
abandonment of their Capitulatory privileges; and (b) an alli- 
ance would be concluded between the two parties whereby Brit- 
ain would defend Egypt’s territorial integrity, and Egypt would 
promise in case of war, even if Egyptian territory were not 
involved, to offer Britain “all the assistance in her power, within 
her own borders, including the use of harbours, aerodromes and 
means of communication for military purposes.” The chief 
points of the treaty were: 

(i) Egypt would have “the right of diplomatic representation abroad, but would 
undertake not to adopt in foreign countries an attitude inconsistent with the 
Alliance,” nor to create difficulties for Britain, nor “to enter into any agreement 
with a foreign Power which is prejudicial to British interests.” 

(ii) Egypt would confer on Britain “the right to maintain a military force on 
Egyptian soil for the protection of her imperial communications,” but the pres- 
ence of this force would “not constitute in any manner a military occupation of 
the country, or prejudice the rights” of the Egyptian Government. 

(iii) A judicial and a financial adviser would be appointed by the Egyptian govern- 
ment in concurrence with the British government. 

(iv) Britain would undertake to negotiate with the powers to modify the Capitula- 
tions, but Egypt would have to recognize Britain’s right to prevent the applica- 
tion of laws, previously requiring foreign consent, which were “inconsistent 
with the principles of legislation common to the Capitulatory Powers.” 

(v) The British representative would enjoy an “exceptional position in Egypt” and 
“precedence over all other representatives.” 


(vi) The treaty would be submitted to the approval of an Egyptian Constituent 
Assembly, which could also frame a new Organic Statute. 


The Sudan was excluded, as the Milner Mission considered 
it “outside the scope” of the draft treaty, and its status had 
already been defined by the Condominium Agreements of 1899. 
This draft treaty was the prototype of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 and its principal items have been, before then 
and since, a constant factor in the negotiations between the two 
parties. 

With the return from Egypt of the four Egyptian emissaries, 
negotiations with the Milner Mission were resumed, but soon 
broke down. The treaty had seemed generally acceptable to 
Egyptian opinion subject to three main reservations, in which 
the formal abolition of the protectorate was fundamental. While 
the Milner Mission considered these to re-open the whole area of 
discussion and suggested that they had better be left to the actual 
treaty negotiations, Zaghlul and his delegates emphasized that 
they could not recommend the draft treaty to their countrymen 
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unless the reservations were accepted. Shortly afterwards the 
report of the Milner Mission was published, though the British 
government neither officially approved its recommendations nor 
considered themselves bound in any way by them, in spite of the 
fact that Lord Milner was then a member of the Cabinet. 

The British government, however, followed this up with an 
offer to negotiate a treaty, based on the Milner memorandum, 
with an official delegation from Egypt. In the composition of the 
latter there emerged a clash of personalities between Zaghlul, the 
leader of the Wafd, and Adli Yeghen, the non-party Premier; 
each claimed the right to lead and choose the official delegation. 
Owing to his intransigence, Zaghlul was excluded from it. Yet 
such were his and the Wafd’s sway over the Egyptian public that, 
by their exclusion, the delegation was indirectly tied to the posi- 
tion they had established during the Milner negotiations. Before 
leaving Egypt at the head of the official delegation, Adli Yeghen 
pledged himself to a settlement which upheld Egypt’s national 
sovereignty: this included the abolition of the protectorate and 
the Wafd’s other reservations. 

The negotiations took place in London from July to Novem- 
ber, 1921. At their conclusion Lord Curzon, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, handed a memorandum to Adli Yeghen containing the 
clauses of a treaty which embodied Lord Milner’s main pro- 
posals. The only significant difference lay in the addition of two 
articles: the one terminating the protectorate upon Egypt’s rati- 
fication of the treaty; the other, while tacitly confirming Lord 
Milner’s references to the Sudan, stipulated that Egypt should 
provide the Sudan government with either military or financial 
assistance, that all Egyptian forces in the Sudan should serve 
under the command of the Governor-General who, under the 
Condominium Agreements, was always a Briton, and that Brit- 
ain should guarantee Egypt’s “fair share” of the Nile waters. 

Weakened by the lack of any popular following, the Egyptian 
delegation had no mandate for compromise. Adli Yeghen’s re- 
jection of Lord Curzon’s treaty suggestions rested on five points. 
First, Britain’s right to station troops anywhere in Egypt — 
which implied that the Canal Zone might not have been un- 
acceptable — constituted “occupation pure and simple,” whose 
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impact on the internal affairs of Egypt was feared on the basis 
of past experience. Secondly, Egypt’s right of diplomatic repre- 
sentation was nullified by the necessity ‘‘to maintain closest rela- 
tions with the High Commissioner, that is to say, in fact, to 
submit to his direct control in the conduct of foreign affairs.” 
Thirdly, the protection of foreigners and modification of the 
Capitulations were regarded as a British interest. Fourthly, the 
financial and judicial advisers had too much power to interfere 
on behalf of foreign interests. And fifthly, the Sudan clauses did 
not “guarantee to Egypt the exercise of her indisputable right 
to sovereignty over that country and the waters of the Nile.” 
The talks failed. The incompatibility of each country’s atti- 
tude denied the possibility of compromise. While the Wafd had 
previously expressed willingness to negotiate a treaty which 
would safeguard British interests after Egypt’s claims had been 
admitted, the British government could not make any concession 
to Egypt until British requirements had first been guaranteed. 
Apart from such differences in the premises upon which each 
thesis had been advanced, on each occasion Egypt’s demands and 
Britain’s strategic needs were by their very nature mutually 
exclusive. As defined by the recognition of Egyptian claims, 
which defined both her status and her relationship to Britain 
(including the future allegiance of the Sudan), Egypt would 
only admit in a treaty such British interests as were consistent 
with independence. Britain would only concede such indepen- 
dence as could be reconciled with the primacy of her interests. 
As a result of Lord Allenby’s representations — he had always 
been opposed to using the abolition of the protectorate as a bait 
— a compromise was arrived at in the unilateral British Decla- 
ration of Independence, February 28, 1922. Egypt was declared 
an independent state, and her sultan was later proclaimed king. 
She was allowed to re-open her Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
whose functions had been taken over by the British High Com- 
missioner under the protectorate, with the rights of diplomatic 
representation; but a British Note to the powers emphasized 
that there had been “no alteration to the status quo” sanctioned 
at Versailles. Egypt’s original demands regarding the British 
evacuation of both Egypt and the Sudan and the abolition of the 
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Capitulations, by which she defined her national status, were 
made the subject of four reserved points within the absolute 
discretion of the British government, until an agreement between 
the two countries could be reached on them. These were (a) the 
security of communications of the British empire in Egypt; (b) 
the defense of Egypt against all foreign aggression or interfer- 
ence, direct or indirect; (c) the protection of foreign interests 
and the protection of minorities; and (d) the Sudan. They crys- 
tallized British strategic interests in Egypt. 

The four reservations were interdependent. The Suez Canal 
was the pivot on which the three others hinged. The Canal was 
considered indispensable as the life-line of British communica- 
tions. To ensure its safety, British troops had to be maintained 
in the Canal Zone, and in Cairo to guarantee their water supply. 
This entailed a British military and diplomatic monopoly in 
Egypt. It was imperative that no other power should challenge 
Britain’s position; the defense of the country and the protection 
of foreign interests had to fall under British control. Because the 
flow of the Nile waters, which is vital to Egypt, may be regulated 
at its source, the Sudan had acquired strategic significance. 

Thus, while Egypt was accorded the shadow of independence, 
the substance of her national sovereignty remained in British 
hands. The reserved points were vital to Egyptian national de- 
mands, and Egypt has since striven to wrest their withdrawal 
from Britain by successive negotiations. All seven officially pub- 
licized attempts have met with discomfiture. 

The promulgation of the Egyptian Constitution in 1923 intro- 
duced a conflict in Egypt’s political life which, owing to the 
interaction of the Anglo-Egyptian controversy, thwarted both 
the development of her representative institutions and her evolu- 
tion as a state. The eagerness of the Wafd to adopt and uphold a 
constitution on a Western model, when over eighty percent of 
Egypt’s population was illiterate, may be ascribed to its desire, 
shared by most educated Egyptians at the time, to assimilate 
Western forms of democratic government. In this way, it was 
hoped, Egypt could quickly qualify for complete independence 
and membership of the League of Nations. Britain also encour- 
aged such a step, in the hope that a representative delegation, 
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appointed by a popularly elected government, would be able to 
gain the ratification of a treaty which would give legal status to 
her special position in Egypt. 

The Wafd’s claim to represent the Egyptian nation was in a 
large measure substantiated by the size of its following. It was 
a classless party. Its political activity since its formation was 
characterized by an unbending attitude towards Britain, in re- 
spect of Egypt’s national aspirations, and a jealous regard for the 
Constitution, if only to curtail the prerogative of a king who 
wished to rule as well as reign. The other political parties, which 
in most cases were formed by dissident members of the Wafd, 
did not differ in principle from the Wafd, but only in methods 
of application. Apart from personalities, therefore, the funda- 
mental objective of all parties was the achievement of complete 
Egyptian independence. The Egyptian political parties were not 
comparable to their counterparts in the West; they were, in a 
sense, different expressions of a national movement. 

In the three-cornered struggle for power which ensued be- 
tween the Palace, the Wafd and the minority parties, the British 
Residency threw in the weight of its influence in pursuit or in 
defense of British interests. The political life of Egypt is thus 
punctuated by constitutional crises caused by a clash of authority 
between Wafd and king. Intermittently, minority governments, 
with no mandate from the country, but countenanced by the 
Palace, ruled at royal behest and, more often than not, with a 
Constitution in abeyance and a Parliament dissolved. Whenever 
Wafd intransigence earned British disapproval, its dismissal or 
resignation from office seemed to fall in with royal wishes. But 
the king’s autocratic inclinations were also sometimes indirectly 
curbed; when it was realized that the Wafd was the only party 
which had a popular membership, and without whose participa- 
tion in negotiations no treaty signed could be ratified, the Resi- 
dency did not stand in the way of elections, which were certain 
to return the Wafd with a preponderant majority in Parliament. 
The Residency may perhaps be described as having held the 
center of gravity in this triangular pattern of Egyptian political 
forces. 


It was inevitable that such constitutional instability should 
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raise the Anglo-Egyptian Question to prominence over legisla- 
tion for social and economic reforms. Their continual deferment, 
as explained by Egyptian politicians when in office, was due to 
British reluctance to accede to Egypt’s legitimate demands. Na- 
tionalism had gripped the emotions of the masses. Stirred by 
nationalist rhetoric, they were urged to violent agitation. This 
barren turbulence reflected not merely Egyptian resentment at 
Britain, but also the social afflictions of the people. With a 
Constitution irregularly in operation, street demonstrations were 
the only means of voicing their grievances. The war had left its 
own legacy of difficult problems. The ideas of a new political 
order, derived from the Constitution, needed to be adjusted to 
the decaying pattern of the old regime, based on a backward and 
inequitable system of land tenure, upon which the social and. 
economic structure of the country had been built. To such testing 
issues there could be no immediate answer; they required ma- 
turity of political experience gained from witnessing the func- 
tioning of a Constitution, which in turn depended, to a certain 
extent, upon the successful conclusion of a treaty with Britain. 

There were four attempts to negotiate with Britain prior to the 
1936 Treaty. The first was made in September, 1924. Saad 
Zaghlul was in power, his party having been returned to Parlia- 
ment with a sweeping majority in Egypt’s first constitutional 
election. The return at about the same time of a Labour govern- 
ment in Britain had been regarded as a propitious sign. Mr. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald had declared himself in sympathy with 
Egyptian national sentiments. But in two speeches made on July 
10 and August 15, MacDonald stressed the necessity of the British 
defense of Egypt and administration in the Sudan. Zaghlul re- 
torted by pledging himself to the unconditional removal of the 
four fetters, and he became the victim of his own promises, leav- 
ing no scope for compromise. The negotiations consisted of his de- 
mands, which were tantamount to the renunciation of the whole 
British position in Egypt, and their rejection, accompanied by a 
re-affirmation of British interests in Egypt and responsibilities 
in the Sudan. 

Upon the assassination on November 19, 1924, of Sir Lee 
Stack, Sirdar of the Egyptian army and Governor-General of the 
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Sudan, and the alleged complicity of Zaghlul, the British gov- 
ernment demanded, inter alia, the eviction of all Egyptian offi- 
cials, officers and troops serving in the Sudan. The return to the 
status quo ante underpinned from then on Egypt’s claims to the 
unity of the Nile valley. 

The second negotiations, between Abd al-Khalik Sarwat Pasha 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain, began in July, 1927, also in Lon- 
don. Sarwat, an Independent, headed a coalition government, 
which included the Wafd, with the support of the Palace and 
the approval of the British Residency. He pursued a conciliatory 
policy. Following an exchange of treaty proposals, he and 
Chamberlain concurred on a draft text. The issue of the first two 
reservations was settled by compromise: the security of Suez and 
Egypt by the maintenance of British forces was recognized, but 
they “would in no way have the character of an occupation.” 
Their situation was to be reconsidered after ten years. Egypt’s 
international relations were not to be inconsistent with British 
foreign policy. Britain agreed “‘to use its influence” in approach- 
ing the Capitulatory powers to “modify” the anachronisms of the 
“System,” but the services of the financial and judicial advisers 
and other British officials in the police and public security forces 
were to be retained until the change in the existing regime. The 
Sudan issue was deferred for future discussion. In addition the 
British government agreed to support Egypt’s entry into the 
League of Nations. 

With no popular backing in the country Sarwat returned to 
Egypt to consult with the Wafd, now led by Mustafa al-Nahas, 
who succeeded Zaghlul after the latter’s death in 1927. Follow- 
ing the tradition of Zaghlul, the treaty was vigorously opposed 
on the grounds that it established a “veiled protectorate” over 
Egypt: Nahas demanded the total withdrawal of British forces 
from Egyptian soil. 

Muhammad Mahmud Pasha and Mr. Arthur Henderson re- 
opened negotiations in August, 1929. The Constitution of 1923 
had been suspended in July, 1928, and the king was ruling by 
decrets-lois. Mahmud was favored by the Palace; both he and 
the king were opposed to the Wafd. With a Labour Foreign 
Secretary, perhaps more agreeable towards Egypt’s national 
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movement, and an Egyptian Prime Minister whose Liberal 
views were less inflexible than the Wafd’s, the chances of success 
seemed good. But despite actual concessions, the outcome was 
again undermined by Nahas. Mahmud had secured the official 
termination of the occupation, and British forces were to be 
quartered in the Canal area. Britain had conceded the responsi- 
bility to Egypt to protect foreigners, and an accord was arrived 
at in an Exchange of Notes for the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions: the jurisdiction of Consular Courts would be transferred 
to the Mixed Tribunals and Egyptian legislation would apply 
to foreigners after a trial period. And Egypt’s position in the 
Sudan would revert to her status pre-1924. Nahas refused to par- 
ticipate in a coalition ministry to examine the treaty. By advocat- 
ing the return to constitutional government and insisting on a 
general election — which was expected to return the Wafd with 
an overwhelming majority — before the proposed text was even 
discussed, Nahas caused the downfall of the Mahmud govern- 
ment. 

Having gained his victory, Nahas went to London to resume 
talks for the fourth time. He, too, had given his pledge before 
leaving. Although he was well supported both in Parliament and 
in the country, he did not enjoy Court patronage and the Liberal- 
Constitutional party under Mahmud’s leadership had boycotted 
the elections. Nahas had to improve on the 1929 proposals. 
Agreement on the drafted text was reached with the British 
delegation, again led by Henderson, on every point but one: the 
Sudan. On the first three reservations of 1922 there was little 
advance beyond the concessions elicited by Mahmud. Nahas 
acknowledged the importance of Suez to Britain and the Com- 
monwealth. To salve national dignity, the drafting allowed for 
the eventual departure of British forces and the defense of the 
Canal by Egyptians. The fourth reserved point bristled with 
difficulties. The British text of the article left no room for an 
Egyptian interpretation which permitted the return to the situa- 
tion before the murder of the Sirdar and an effective share in the 
condominium. This, together with the question of unlimited 
Egyptian emigration to the Sudan and the revision of the 1899 
agreements within a year, created the impasse. Nahas returned to 
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Egypt faithful to his word, but without a treaty. The situation as 
governed by the Declaration of Independence in 1922 remained. 

These negotiations revealed to the Egyptians that whether the 
Labour party — upon which the Wafd had built hopes of se- 
curing concessions —or the Conservative party were in power, 
British policy towards Egypt remained fundamentally the same. 
In the political insecurity of the post-war world accompanied by 
grave economic and social issues, Britain could not concede to 
Egypt what was, after all, the surrender of the key to a vital 
strategic position held for almost half a century. Nor could 
Britain reconcile with her moral responsibility towards the 
Sudanese any alteration to the status quo established by the Con- 
dominium Agreements, especially after the assassination of Sir 
Lee Stack. The extent, therefore, to which Egypt’s claims could 
be met was determined by strategic considerations imposed by 
the current international situation. Yet a treaty was deemed nec- 
essary to legalize the anomaly of the British de facto position in 
both Egypt and the Sudan. And for Britain the object-lesson of 
these unsuccessful negotiations had been that unless the Egyptian 
delegation enjoyed the combined support of the Palace, the 
Wafd and the minority parties, no treaty which fell short of 
Egyptian national aspirations would be accepted by the Egyp- 
tian parliament. 

The underlying assumption of the British view was that a 
compromise might be achieved, given the required conditions. 
The signature of the treaty in 1936 may have justified such a 
presupposition. The danger of an Italian encroachment from 
Abyssinia — menacing Britain’s main artery of imperial com- 
munications and Egypt’s supply of Nile waters from the Sudan 
—- created the necessary atmosphere in which both Britain and 
Egypt were willing to reach an eventual agreement. An unhappy 
allusion to the restoration of the Egyptian constitution made by 
Sir Samuel Hoare, then Foreign Secretary, in a speech at the 
Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1935, led to a fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances in Egypt. These prompted the forma- 
tion of a United Front, which included the Wafd on its own 
terms, the minority parties and the independent politicians, at a 
time when the King’s failing health prevented his influence from 
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playing between the personal jealousies of the political leaders, 
and led to the appointment of a representative delegation. The 
triangle of Egyptian political forces was equipoised. This was 
the determining factor in the conclusion of the Treaty; the 
Italian threat to Egypt was, in a catalytic sense, contributory. 

Following an exchange of Notes, in which the British govern- 
ment had insisted that a preliminary agreement was essential first 
on military questions, and then on the Sudan, before proceeding 
with the remaining treaty clauses, negotiations were opened in 
Cairo on March 2, 1936. In spite of interruptions, adjournments 
and rumors of a break-down, an agreed draft on the military 
articles was initialed on July 24, and an accord was reached on 
the Sudan on July 31. 

On August 26, 1936, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed 
in London. Modelled on the treaty skeleton originally outlined 
by Lord Milner in 1920, it presented no new significant conces- 
sions to Egypt. The abolition of the Capitulations had been 
agreed to in 1930 and so had Egypt’s entry into the League of 
Nations. On the contrary, Britain strengthened military guaran- 
tees on the first two reserved points. The Treaty was exposed to 
party stricture in Egypt. Even members of the delegation who 
signed it argued that, by exploiting the Italian danger the third 
British reservation — the protection of lives and property of 
foreigners in Egypt — had been conceded at the expense of the 
other three. 

The occupation was declared at an end; but under the Military 
Annex to the Treaty, British troops would stay in the capital, 
major ports and towns, until adequate accommodation had been 
built for them in the Canal Zone, and in the event of an “appre- 
hended international emergency” their freedom of movement in 
the country would be unimpaired. The Sudan nettle had not been 
fully grasped; the welfare of the Sudanese was declared the 
primary aim of the condominium and Egyptian rights were to 
be reinstated according to the 1899 agreements, which denied the 
possibility of a joint and direct government in the Sudan until 
the conclusion of a subsequent agreement. (Because this latter 
issue was considered by Egypt as an integral part of her national 
demands, this concession to Britain had facilitated somewhat the 
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arduous course of the negotiations where they had previously 
broken down.) And although the Treaty was valid for only 
twenty years, it was to be replaced by a revised Treaty which 
upheld the military alliance. Albeit, the Wafd urged the accept- 
ance of the Treaty in the hope that Egypt might be in a better 
position, ten years hence, to demand the revision of those clauses 
to which objection was currently being voiced. 

In spite of Egyptian misgivings the Treaty was ratified. It 
legalized the British position in the Suez Canal and the Sudan. 
The Declaration of Independence was substantially incorporated 
in the Treaty. The questions which posed themselves at the end 
of the war in 1918 remained, in Egyptian minds at least, largely 
unanswered. 

Once the physical danger to Egypt receded towards the end of 
World War II, the Anglo-Egyptian Question re-emerged. The 
delicate balance of internal forces in Egypt had been upset in 
December, 1937, by a renewal of the Wafd-Palace conflict of 
authority. Internal political forces hardened once again into 
their old triangular pattern, but the emergency of war, sustained 
by British pressure in February, 1942, and a temporary alliance 
between the British Embassy and the Wafd, prevented it from 
jeopardizing the application of the Treaty. Thus the original 
assumption governing a compromise between the Egyptian and 
British theses proved valid only so long as those unique internal 
and external conditions had existed. Thereafter the intractability 
of the issue supervened. 

In a Note to the British Ambassador in July, 1945, which 
re-iterated his previous Memorandum of April, 1940, Nahas, 
now in the opposition, called for the immediate withdrawal of 
British forces at the end of the war, and the recognition of 
Egyptian claims in the Sudan. The Prime Minister, Mahmud 
Fahmy al-Nugqrashy Pasha, in a parliamentary statement in Au- 
gust, and the king in his speech from the throne the following 
November, converted these demands into national policy. They 
were considered to be Egypt’s price for services rendered during 
the war. 

The aftermath of the war found Britain no less pre-occupied 
with complex international, and internal economic, problems 
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than she had been in 1918. The countries of the Middle East 
were in nationalist ferment. The Arab-Jewish conflict over Pal- 
estine united the Arab states, over which Egypt aspired to lead- 
ership, against the encroachment of a Jewish state in their midst. 
Against a troubled world back-ground and continued political 
instability in the Middle East the strategic considerations which 
dominated the negotiations before 1936 proved no less exigent. 
Despite a somewhat conciliatory British policy towards Egypt 
immediately after the war, the re-emergence of the Sudan as an 
inseverable part of the Egyptian Question contributed to the 
failure of the post-war attempts in 1946/47 and 1950/51 to reach 
a settlement. 

In May, 1946, talks for the revision of the Treaty, in accord- 
ance with its provisions, were initiated in Cairo. The Egyptian 
delegation was led by Ismail Sidqi Pasha, a shrewd and experi- 
enced elder statesman. He was tolerated by the Palace, but he 
was not popular. The Wafd and the Muslim Brotherhood (al- 
Ikhwan al-Muslimun), a vigorous body with xenophobic ten- 
dencies, and the Communists strove to force the pace of negotia- 
tions. In an effort to put across the Egyptian case free from the 
tense atmosphere of Cairo and to arrive at a settlement, he came 
to London to see Mr. Ernest Bevin, then Foreign Secretary. At 
the end of their talks the clauses of a draft treaty were initialed. 
The organization of a Joint Defense Board was envisaged. In 
the Draft Evacuation Protocol all British forces were to be with- 
drawn from Cairo, Alexandria and the Nile delta by the end of 
March, 1947, and from the rest of Egypt by September, 1949. 
For the security of Egypt and the Canal, mutual consultations 
were substituted for the maintenance of troops; but the possi- 
bility of their return was not precluded, should the imminence 
of a world crisis compel such a course. The wording of the Draft 
Sudan Protocol was sufficiently elastic to reconcile the constitu- 
tional future of the Sudanese, under British guidance, with “the 
unity between the Sudan and Egypt under the common crown of 
Egypt”: in fact, the Condominium Agreements remained opera- 
tive until the Sudanese made their choice with Anglo-Egyptian 
consent. 


British terms might, perhaps, have been more generous; but 
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favorable as they were, Sidqi’s prospects of winning parliamen- 
tary approval were destroyed by the prompt British denial, at 
the instance of the Sudan government, of a garbled press report 
of his statement regarding the unity of the Nile valley under the 
Egyptian crown. This disarmed Sidgqi before he could explain; 
Egyptian national susceptibilities had been offended and a sub- 
sequent diplomatic exchange confirmed, rather than healed, the 
breach. This considerably enhanced the influence of extreme 
nationalist opinion. Sidqi resigned and a Saadist government led 
by Nuqrashy was formed, countenanced by the Court. 

In August, 1947, the Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the revision 
of the 1936 Treaty came before the United Nations at Egypt’s 
request. Nuqrashy, leading the Egyptian delegation, endeavored 
to prove, on the legal principle of rebus sic stantibus, that the 
Treaty had outlived its intended purpose; he pleaded for an in- 
ternational appreciation of Egyptian national grievances against 
Britain. But his insistence that the Sudan should be united to 
Egypt weakened his case in an assembly which purports to 
uphold the national self-determination of peoples. It seemed 
illogical for Egypt to claim the full application of this principle 
for herself when she did not show willingness to accord its ex- 
tension in the same degree to the Sudan.* The British defense, 
founded on the principle of pacta sunt servanda, the sanctity of 
treaty obligations, proved irrefutable before the Security Coun- 
cil. Both parties were recommended to try again and settle the 
issue between themselves. Nuqrashy’s failure was discreetly ap- 
plauded by the Wafd, but general criticism was tempered by the 
outbreak of cholera following his return to Egypt. 

In the speech from the throne, in November, 1950, the Egyp- 
tian government announced its intention to abrogate the Treaty. 
The following December, talks between Muhammad Salah al- 
Din, then Foreign Minister in a Wafd government, and Mr. 
Bevin, initiated the seventh and longest attempt to resolve the 
stalemate. In June, 1951, Field Marshal Sir William Slim, then 

* This inconsistency was redressed, and Egypt’s case thereby strengthened, by General 
Nagib’s official acceptance of the principle of Sudanese self-government and self- 
determination as expressed in the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of February, 1953. Egypt 


could now advance the plausible, if not compelling, argument that Britain should concede 
to Egypt what both Britain and Egypt have bound themselves to grant the Sudan. 
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Chief of the Imperial General Staff, visited Egypt and in talks 
with the Egyptian government he pointed out that the “cold” 
war and the Korean war made necessary a strong and viable 
military base in the Canal Zone, without prejudice to Egypt's 
national sovereignty. After his departure this point was re- 
iterated, clarified and emphasized throughout the summer of 
1951 by the British Ambassador, Sir Ralph Stevenson, and his 
military advisers. 

As in 1936, Britain was compelled to tighten military safe- 
guards and appear less yielding than in 1930, so in 1950/1 she 
had to go back on what might have been in 1946/7. An arrange- 
ment was proposed in which Egypt would take part as an equal 
in a joint Middle East Command. While admitting the need for 
security on account of the altered international situation, the 
Egyptian spokesmen, Nahas and Salah al-Din, emphasized that 
a treaty arrangement which allowed British troops to remain in 
Egypt in time of peace or in the event of an “apprehended 
emergency” was unacceptable. On the Sudan, Britain declared 
that she could not agree to a union with Egypt before the Su- 
danese had formally expressed their consent; Egypt, while con- 
ceding the ultimate Sudanese right to self-determination, took 
the stand that the Sudan could first be united to Egypt under a 
common crown, and only after constitutional self-government 
had been established, the Sudanese could express their choice. 

While the imminence of an election in Britain prescribed 
caution, the impending opening session of Parliament in Egypt 
impelled either a settlement satisfactory to Egypt or the abroga- 
tion of the Treaty. Moreover, general dissatisfaction in Egypt 
with the government and the corruption endemic in its adminis- 
tration, pressed the Wafd towards abrogation, if it was to stay in 
power. On October 8, 1951, a bill was introduced, abrogating the 
1936 Treaty, the 1899 Condominium Agreements and proclaim- 
ing Faruq King of Egypt and the Sudan. A week later, when the 
bill passed into law, a British Note proposing the establishment 
of a Joint Middle East Command was rejected. As a country 
which had not yet completed its first stage of national evolution 
it is not perhaps altogether inexplicable, apart from the popular 
desire to witness the withdrawal of British troops, that Egypt 
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should have failed to appreciate the needs of her own, and 
Western, security in a regional mutual defense arrangement. 
Egypt’s agreement would have implied her recognition of the 
failure of the nation-state to meet the demands of national se- 
curity in the modern world; this would presume a phase in her 
national development which Egypt had not yet experienced. 
The old internal economic and social issues which had faced 
Egypt in the pre-war years reiterated their challenge. They were 
further aggravated by the unrest resulting from the tangle of 
kindred problems left to accumulate during the inter-war period 
and the emergence of a growing industrial proleteriat. Attempts 
were then made to postpone them until the issue with Britain had 
been settled. The vainglorious attempt to defend the Arab cause 
in Palestine provided further opportunities for procrastination. 
But once the hostilities were over, the disillusionment and moral 
confusion of the young educated and semi-educated classes that 
ensued enhanced the appeal of movements which had grown up 
in the inter-war years. The uncertainties and frustrations of this 
generation had favored the tendency towards extremism. Com- 
munism, which had taken root in the twenties and thirties among 
the European artisans, then the urban working class of Egypt, 
now spread to their Egyptian colleagues and the new intellectual 
classes. The Muslim Brotherhood condemned the Westerniza- 
tion of Egyptian life and pressed for the re-affirmation of the 
orthodox and pure ways of Islam. Though these movements were 
at extreme ends spiritually, if not politically, they found common 
ground against Britain. By virtue of the perennial existence of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Question she was accused of countenancing 
a Westernized and corrupt system of government and society at 
the top of Egypt’s political and social structure, which had been 
estranged from the new economic groups developing at the bot- 
tom. Either the upper strata — the large land-owning and indus- 
trialist classes — recognized their existence and made way for 
these groups or their increase in strength would, if left too late, 
be difficult to control. A shift of emphasis had taken place. It 
became evident that these internal issues, whose solutions seemed 
to require different methods than those thought necessary to deal 
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with the Anglo-Egyptian Question, had overtaken it and gained 
cardinal importance. 

The record of failure to conclude a satisfactory agreement 
with Britain since the end of the war, and ministerial incompe- 
tence to deal with internal problems, could only generate further 
unrest and despair, which would be logically conducive to a 
potentially revolutionary situation. The abrogation of the Treaty 
and the Condominium Agreements in October, 1951, to lend 
more time to Egypt’s leading politicians was, however expedient 
for internal reasons, only poultising the rash caused by a serious 
organic disorder. The coup d'etat of July, 1952, was the in- 
evitable climax to an impossible situation. Such drastic action 
to dispose of the Anglo-Egyptian Question, on the one hand, 
and to resolve Egypt’s internal issues on the other, was the final 
proof of the antithesis of their relationship so long as they were 
interacting. 








PROSPECTIVES FOR ARTIFICIAL 
RAIN ENHANCEMENT IN 
THE JORDAN VALLEY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Frank Meissner 


ATER, PROPERLY USED, has the power of turn- 

ing the arid deserts of the Middle East into lands over- 

flowing with milk and honey. The desert had defeated 
man shortly after the beginning of the Christian Era and was 
only partially reconquered in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This unsatisfactory state of affairs has many causes. Man 
has not utilized the available waters of the rivers to their full 
extent by permitting much of the winter rainfall to go to waste, 
eroding and flooding large areas in the process. Furthermore, 
the available atmosphere moisture has not been tapped for its 
full worth. 

As a result of this maldistribution of water resources, one fre- 
quently encounters serious losses caused by drought and/or floods. 
The impact is detrimental to the whole economy. A good illus- 
tration of such events is the drought of early 1953 which resulted 
in a ninety-two percent loss of the grain crop sown in the Negev. 

Only part of the loss can be made up by crops from the north- 
ern and central parts of the country. The balance will have to 
be imported. Of the 175,000 acres of grain planted — including 
that sown by beduin — only 12,500 are expected to provide a 
harvest. 

As a by-product of the drought, there will be a serious shortage 
of straw needed for mixing with fertilizer. All in all, an extra 
allotment of over 1L.3,000,000 will have to be made in foreign 
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currency to import grain, a factor which has caused government 
economists to go over the already insufficient foreign exchange 
budget to see where the extra funds can be derived.” 

In 1952, heavy precipitation caused floods in the coastal plains. 
This “negative contribution” was partially outweighed by a 
‘“.. . bumper crop [which] was harvested following a season 
of record rainfall.” * 


IRRIGATION SCHEMES 


In the field of better utilization of available water resources, 
Israel has made considerable progress during the last five years; 
the irrigated area has more than doubled (from 230,000 to 550,- 
ooo dunams). Regional irrigation plans have been vigorously 
pressed forward in various parts of the country, and deep drill- 
ing techniques with modern machinery have led to the discovery 
of water in areas previously considered hopeless, including the 
mountains of Galilee, Ephraim and Judea and the deserts of 
the Negev. The recent tapping of rich water-bearing strata near 
Beersheba and in the other parts of the northern Negev, where 
vast areas of loessland are available for cultivation, marks an 
important date in the agricultural history of the country. 

The national irrigation plan is integrating all the water re- 
sources of the country into a comprehensive country-wide net- 
work to collect water wherever it is available and distribute it 
to the areas where it is needed. This plan is the result of ten years 
of study by the Israeli government’s Irrigation Division, headed 
by Mr. S. Blass, in consultation with American engineers J. L. 
Savage, J. S. Cotton, G. E. Blee, and J. B. Hayes. According to 
estimates, such a national network would be capable of providing 
for the water requirements of a population of 4,000,000, or more 
than double the present number. The total area under irrigation 
could be increased eightfold — up to 4,000,000 dunams.* 

Plans have now been completed for the construction of a 
central irrigation system and its implementation is beginning. 
The main task is to carry water from the north, where it is more 

1“Negevy Drought Results in Loss of 92 per cent of Crop,” Isracl Digest, February 27, 
et Drought Loss Put at IL. 3,000,000,” Israel Digest, January 30, 1953, Pp. 9. 


3P, Sapir, “Israels Five Year Irrigation Plan to Expand Nation’s Agricultural and 
Water Power,” Israel Digest, February 26, 1953. 
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plentiful and where land reserves are limited, to the south where 
the reverse is the case. When completed, the system would draw 
on the sources of the Jordan north of the Huleh and carry its 
waters through a central conduit to a main reservoir in Galilee. 
This is to be formed by the damming of the Beth Natufa Valley 
and would be capable of storing one billion cubic meters of 
water. From here a canal is to be run across the Emek Jezreel 
(Valley of Jezreel), traverse by tunnel the hills of Ephraim, and 
continue southward to a central point in the northern Negev. 
From there on, water would be distributed by secondary pipe 
lines to various parts of the territory. The central irrigation sys- 
tem is to be supplemented at is southern end by the Yarkon- 
Negev canals.* 

The central system which is to be implemented in stages will 
comprise, in addition to the main line, the following six branch 
plans which would provide for sectional requirements along the 
course of the central system: 

1. The Huleh Plan. When the drainage of the Huleh marshes 
which is now in progress is completed, some 140,000 dunams of 
fertile land can be salvaged for cultivation. After the diversion 
of the Jordan, this area is to be irrigated mainly by a canal fed 
by the waters of the Dan River. 

2. The Galilee Mountain Plan. This is to draw on various 
mountain springs as well as the sources of the Jordan for the 
irrigation of 100,000 dunams in the uplands of the Galil. 

3. The Jordan Valley Plan. This is to irrigate 100,000 dunams 
in the Jordan and Beisan valleys by using the waters of the lower 
Jordan and of the abundant local springs. 

4. The Western Galilee and Emek Plans. This will use the 
surplus waters of the springs and wells of western Galilee for 
the irrigation of the Haifa area and the valleys of Zebulun, Jez- 
reel and Harod. It is also to use the Koshon flood waters and the 
sewerage of Haifa after suitable treatment. 

5. The Western Yarkon-Negev Pipe Line. This is to carry 

* This proposed distribution is strikingly similar to the situation in California, where the 
northern part of the Central Valley (Sacramento) has two thirds of the available water 
but only one third of the arable land resources. The southern part of the valley (San 
Joaquin) contains two-thirds of the cultivable land, but only one third of the water. One 


of the major objectives of the Central Valley Project of California is a diversion of the 
surplus waters of the north to the deficit regions of the south. 
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the waters of the Yarkon to the western Negev. In the future 
it could also be used to carry the sewage of Tel Aviv, thus both 
disposing of one of the city’s vexed problems and helping to 
fertilize the desert of the Negev. 

6. The Eastern Yarkon-Negev Pipe Line. This is to extend 
the irrigated area in the eastern Negev and also to contribute 


to the needs of settlements located at the base of the Jerusalem 
Corridor.’ 


JORDAN VALLEY AUTHORITY (JVA)* 


The J VA is the ambitious regional plan which would include 
the waters of the Jordan and the Yarmuk, and possibly the Litani. 

The scheme was originally proposed by the American soil 
conservatist, Professor Walter Clay Lowdermilk, formerly As- 
sistant Chief of the United States Soil Conservation Survey. 
According to his plan, channels would be dug in northern Israel 
to lead the waters of the Jordan and the Yarmuk rivers down 
to the potentially fertile valleys of the north. At the same time, 
another canal would be constructed along the coastal plain to 
channel the flow of the Yarkon river and various other streams 
to the Negev. In order to create the waterfalls necessary for the 
production of electrical power, a canal would have to be dug 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead sea, the lowest point on 
the earth’s surface. This canal would serve also to supply the 
amount of water which, under the J VA plans, would be diverted 
before reaching the Dead sea through the Jordan. The Israeli- 
Arab armed truce is presently preventing the effectuation of the 
overall JVA scheme provisions, which would require close 
cooperation among Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and Israel. 

But, even if peaceful negotiations would be introduced, it is 
doubtful whether the JVA plan, as it presently stands, would 
not become a bone of contention. The newer plan suggests the 
feeding of the Mediterranean salt waters into Lake Tiberias 
and its subsequent utilization for hydropower production. This 


5 The description of branch plans is based on Sapir, Joc. cit., and “Israel and the Middle 
East’, vol. IV, no. 3-5. 

6 The original JVA suggestion was made in Chapter XI of Dr. Lowdermilk’s Palestine, 
Land of Promise, London, 1944. Technical plans for this proposed venture are described in 
detail by J. B. Hayes, TVA on the Jordan. Washington, D. C., 1948. Both publications 
contain references to pertinent literature in the field. 
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is today out of the question since all the sites are in Arab territory 
under Jordanian control. This solution seems to lack feasibility 
per se, because the fresh water of the Jordan would be replaced 
with salt water and turn Lake Tiberias into a salt lake. “. . . the 
lower Jordan, where Jewish interest is now small but Arab 
interest great, would be polluted.” * 

The possibility of an impartial arbitrator should, of course, 
not be excluded. He would encounter a problem of “equitable 
apportionment of water benefits.” ‘The Lowdermilk-Hayes pro- 
posal is actually a “Coastal Plain Project” because the diversion 
of water aims at irrigating primarily the Coastal Plains and the 
Negev. These territories are not immediately adjacent to the 
Jordan and yet, according to the plan, would utilize most of 
the Jordan water. The question of riparian water rights would, 
no doubt, be raised by the Arabs. Unless a new legal precedent 
were created, the Jews have little chance of obtaining a favorable 
ruling. If large parts of the Negev are going to be irrigated, 
then the great trouble seems simply to be that “there is not 
enough water for both the Jordan Valley Project and the Coastal 
Plain Project.” 

This generally prevailing shortage of irrigation water very 
strongly impressed John Foster Dulles, the United States Secre- 
tary of State, when he recently visited the Middle East. He 
suggested, in fact, that some of the United Nations money spent 
to aid Arab refugees could be allocated to irrigation schemes, 
which would not only create employment in the short run, but 
would also eventually enhance agricultural production.° 


YARMUK RIVER SCHEME 


The United Nations Relief and Works Agency seems to be 
somewhat ahead of Secretary Dulles. At the time of his visit, 


™M. G. Ionides, “The Disputed Waters of Jordan,” The Middle East Journal, VII, 
p. 159-160. For indications of some of the most up-to-date thinking about the resolutions of 
such legal and economic conflicts and establishment of harmonious relationships among the 
water users, see “Water Resources and Economic Development of the West,” Proeedings 
of the Water Resource Development Committee of the Western Agricultural Economics 
Research Council, Berkeley, California, March 1953, p. 131. 

8 “Throughout the area the cry is for water for irrigation. Mr. Stassen and I came back 
with the impression that ... [United Nations contributions to refugee help]... can 
well be spent in large part on a coordinated use of the rivers which run through the Arab 
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funds were already earmarked for financing the Yarmuk River 
Scheme. The major objective of this scheme is to restore fertility 
to the barren wastes of the eastern Jordan Valley so as to make it 
habitable for Arab refugees from the present territory of Israel. 
A dam, 400 feet high and 1,800 feet wide, across the Yarmuk 
River is planned. The site chosen is a perfect natural reservoir 
with high surrounding hills forming its sides. Five deep wadis 
would act as overflow storage tanks. It is contemplated that water 
from this artificial lake would lead through canals built parallel 
to and above the Jordan River. The areas between the canal and 
the Jordan would then be irrigated and resettled. Plans for pro- 
duction of hydro-electric power for Jordan and Syria have also 
been projected. 


The importance of the success or failure of this scheme cannot be overestimated. Yar- 
mouk is not just one of many schemes for settling the Arab refugees. It is the only resettle- 
ment project to date which would have any appreciable effect on the refugee situation — a 
Middle East problem which equals, if not exceeds in importance, the question of the Suez 
Canal Zone. Today — five years after the Palestine War—U.N.R.W.A. supports over 
800,000 destitute refugees. This is about the same number as when the organization was 
first set up. Natural increases among the refugees amount to about 22,000 a year and 
Palestinians who left their land five years ago are beseeching the U.N.R.W.A. to be taken, 
at this late date, into camps. 

At present most of the refugees state that they are determined to stay in the camps until 
they can return to their lands in Palestine. But after five soul destroying years there is little 
doubt that the offer of a home, land and independent life would be accepted by the majority 
— once the first move is made. If two hundred thousand or so refugees could be settled in 
the Jordan Valley — and this is roughly the aim of the scheme —the whole nature of the 
refugee problem would be changed. It would not only break the ice over the idea of refu- 
gee resettlement but would doubtless have the effect of encouraging the remaining refugees 
to press for similarly constructive schemes for themselves.®* 


The Israelis have not consulted the Arabs on the different 
irrigation projects for the Coastal Plains and the Negev. Simi- 
larly, the Arabs have not asked for Israel’s reactions to this 
Yarmuk River Scheme, which would divert about half of the 
Jordan river waters. It can be expected, therefore, that Israel 
will protest in due time. Whether such protest can be upheld is 
problematical, to say the least. The scheme, therefore, can be 
considered a two-edged weapon. It might alleviate the refugee 
problem, on the one hand, while creating a new dispute over 
water rights, on the other. 





countries and Israel.” J. Foster Dulles, “Report on the Near East,” Washington, D. C., 
U.S. Department of State Bulletin, June 15, 1953, p. 832. 

8* “Jordan — The Life on the Dead Sea,” The New Statesman and Nation, August 22, 
1953, P- 195. 
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POTENTIALITIES OF ARTIFICIAL PRECIPITATION 


“ 


. . . Israel must stake its future on water . . .” and yet there 
is not enough water to go around. A little pie makes for small 
slices. The only way to make all slices larger is to have a bigger 
pie. Following this kind of logic, it seems only natural that 
Middle Eastern scientists should try to enhance water supply 
by artificial inducement of precipitation.* 

Israeli scientists have already seen the possibilities in such a 
venture. A Rainfall Research Committee (forthwith referred to 
as the “Committee”’) was set up under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. The Meteorological Service of the Ministry of Transport 
and Communications, the Israeli Air Force, the Weizmann In- 
stitute of Science, the Jewish Agency and the Jewish National 
Fund are cooperating in this project. 

The tasks of the research team were: (a) to investigate the 
climatological conditions prevailing in the country with refer- 
ence to the artificial production of rain; (b) to collect details of 
experiments in other countries; and (c) to execute necessary 
research work both in the laboratory and in the field—‘in short, 
to make every effort to solve the problems involved in the arti- 
ficial production of rain in Israel, which would greatly benefit 
the agriculture in the different parts of the country and open 
new possibilities for the development of the South and the 
Negev.” * 

The Committee started cloud seeding operations in the winter 
rain season of 1950-51 and is presently preparing the fourth 
consecutive experimental year.” The seedings were made from 
silver iodide generator sites at Heftzibah-Hadera (about half 

*It is rather probable that some weather control is feasible. See for instance the sym- 
posium “Operation Cirrus,” published by General Electric Corporation in Schenectady, 
New York, where much of the basic scientific work in “rain making” is comprehensively 
reviewed. Fortune magazine had a popular summary of the accomplishments in the May, 
1953, issue, “Tomorrows Weather,” pp. 144-149 and 171-178. A somewhat more cautious 


and sceptical attitude is advocated by the U.S. Weather Bureau and the American Mete- 
orological Society. 

10D. Zahavy, (ed.), Symposium on Artificial Rain, Israel Ministry of Agriculture, 
Hakirya, August, 1951, p. 5. The booklet is a progress report of findings presented by 
different Committee members at a conference held on April 16 and 17, 1950, in Hakirya. 

11N. Rosenan, 4 Climatological Analysis of Cloud Seeding Experiments during the 
Rainfall Year 1950-51 in Israel. Israel Ministry of Agriculture, Hakirya, Mimeographed 
Report, August, 1952, and Rosenan, N. Climatological Analysis of Cloud Seeding Experi- 
ments During the Second Year of the Experimental Period 1951-52 in Israel, Israel Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Hakirya, Mimeographed Report, December, 1952. 
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way between Haifa and Tel Aviv) and at Cardosh in the Upper 
Galilee. Rosenan has found that the rain increases observed after 
cloud seedings could not be statistically explained as random 
occurrences. To put it more positively, it has rained more in 
ateas affected by cloud seeding than in places were cloud seed- 
ing was not performed. Thus far, too few experiments were 
carried through to make sure that there really was a casual 


relationship between the seedings and the observed rainfall 
increase.” 


These results are in line with much similar work done in the 
United States and are considered encouraging. Some people 
take the prospects of weather making so seriously that they try 
to predict what impact these new techniques would have on the 
agricultural economies of arid regions.” 

Most recently, Israel has entered into a contract with the 
American Institute of Aerological Research which is to work 
out a “comprehensive plan to produce artificial rain in selected 
parts of Israel, especially in the Negev. . . . The program is 
being financed by the Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation. 


12 The Statistical Laboratory at the University of California is presently trying to de- 
velop appropriate methodology for evaluation of the cloud seeding operations. (See section 
on statistical considerations.) Unless and until the available data are re-analyzed and the 
future experiments redesigned so as to make a probabilistic evaluation possible, not much 
can be said about the alleged causality regardless of the significance of regressions as 
described by Rosenan. 

18 The most scientific of these analyses was made by Marion Clawson, former Director 
of the U.S. Bureau of Land Management, and presently serving as Land Policy Consultant 
to the Israel government. See his “Land Use Potentialities of Artificially Induced Precipi- 
tations in the Western United States,” Land Economics, February, 1952, pp. 54-62. 

See also Cloud Seeding Potentialities in Los Angeles County, North American Weather 
Consultants, 1127 Green Street, Pasadena, Calif., October 1952, pp. 53 plus XXXVIII. 
The possible legal implications of artificial rain enhancement was analyzed by Dr. John D. 
Lyons, Jr., Dean of the College of Law at the University of Arizona, in “Weather or Not,” 
Arizona Quarterly, Spring, 1952, pp. 5-18. Professor Lyons has also brought to my atten- 
tion (personal communication dated August 12, 1953) “. . . the damage suits which have 
been filed against the City of New York as a result of its rain making activities in 
1951... the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York reversed the trial 
court in sustaining the complaints in some of those cases.” Already several states have 
passed acts enabling public control of rain making. See for instance; “Rules and Regula- 
tions Governing Weather Control, Cloud Modification and Rain Making” and “Senate 
Bill No. 46” of the State of Arizona Senate, Twentieth Legislature, First Regular Session. 
On a national level one would want to refer to “Weather Control and Augmented Potable 
Water Supply,” Joint Hearings before the Subcommittees of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Interstate and Foreign Commerce and Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. 
Senate, Eighty-second Congress, First Session, S.222 and S.798, Washington, D. C. 
March 14, 15, 16, 19 and April 5, 1951. An Advisory Committee on Weather Control was 
appointed as a result of these hearings. 
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Officials of the Institute believe that the success of this project 
could revolutionize the development of Israel’s agriculture.” “ 


STATISTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In judging the reliability of any studies one has to keep in 
mind that lack of appropriate statistical methodology, by which 
to evaluate effects of cloud seeding, seems, at the present, one of 
the major problems. Dr. Jerzey Neyman, Director of the Statis- 
tical Laboratory at the University of California is currently an- 
alyzing California data with the objective of establishing such 
a method. The tentative conclusions derived from the computa- 
tions so far performed are extremely interesting. 

Data from 1950-51 seedings performed in the Carrizo Plain 
region near Santa Barbara in Southern California seem to indi- 
cate that it makes a great deal of difference which kind of clouds 
are being treated. Much of the success or failure of enhancing 
precipitation depends apparently also on the direction from 
which the clouds move. The Carrizo Plain storms were classified 
following some hypothetical criteria suggested by Edward M. 
Vernon, Meteorologist at the U.S. Weather Bureau in San Fran- 
cisco. A New Modified Regression Method of analysis was 
established on the basis of this hypothesis and the data were 
tested accordingly. The results indicate that “. . . (a) the seed- 
ing of storms of Class A probably resulted in an increase in the 
seasonal precipitation of about 0.41 inches; (b) that the seeding 
of storms of Class B probably resulted in a decrease in the sea- 
sonal precipitation of about 0.85 inches, and (c) that the seeding 
of storms of Class C probably resulted in a decrease in the sea- 
sonal precipitation of about 0.14 inches. Thus, the total probable 
result of the cloud seedings appears to be a decrease of about 
0.58 inches for the season.” ** The results seem to show that the 
technicians who performed the seedings in the Carrizo Plain 
disregarded the physical fact that their operations could lead 
to diametrically opposed results. There exists a high probability 
that seeding might cause significant effects. The trouble is that: 


14 “American Institute to Produce Artificial Rain in Israel,” Israel Digest, July 31, 1953. 

15 T, A. Jeeves, L. M. LeCam, J. Neyman and E. L. Scott, On the Methodology of 
Evaluating Cloud Seeding Operations, a mimeographed report to the Division of Water 
Resources, Department of Public Works of the State of California, Berkeley Statistical 
Laboratory, University of California, April, 1953, pp. 49 plus iii. 
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(a) under certain conditions it tends to decrease precipitation; 
and (c) that sometimes no significant effect is produced. Until 
professional seeders learn how to classify reliably storms as to 
probable seeding effects, a prediction of possible results will 
more or less remain a hit or miss proposition. 

In order that the seeding data should be made suitable for 
a statistical analysis inside the stochastic framework, Dr. Ney- 
man and his cooperators suggest: “. . . that contracts between 
the weather modification companies and the consumers include 
a clause that would incorporate into the commercial cloud seed- 
ing a randomized experiment. In relation to cloud seeding, ran- 
domization means simply that roughly one half of the units of 
observation [ of storms or clouds | found to be suitable for seeding 
should be left unseeded and that the units seeded should be 
selected at random. This randomness may be achieved by tossing 
a coin. However, since most coins are slightly biased and since 
the outcome of a toss depends very much on the method of toss- 
ing, it is preferable to use tables of so called random numbers. 

9) 16 

Keeping these statistical qualifications in mind, one can profit- 
ably study reports on the cloud seeding operations which took 
place over a 10,000 square mile area in central Arizona during 
the first four months of 1951. “The Natural precipitation for 
these months in this area was estimated by a simple correlation 
method utilizing an adjacent unseeded region. The actual pre- 
cipitation consistently exceeded the estimated natural precipi- 
tation .. . [whichis] . . . suggestive of a large positive effect 
from cloud seeding.” *’ 


PIN POINT SEEDING 


The work performed by the Israel Committee has been fol- 
lowed with great interest. The difficulty with generator cloud 


16 Thid., p. 42. 

17 Paul B. MacCready, Jr., “Results of Cloud Seeding in Central Arizona, Winter 1951,” 
Bulletin of the American Meteorological Society, XX XIII, No. 2, (February, 1952), p. 48. 

For a critical analysis of the data, see, Glenn W. Brier and Isadore Enger, “An anaylsis 
of the Results of the 1951 Cloud Seeding Operations in Central Arizona,” Bulletin of the 
American Meteorological Society, XXXIII, (May, 1952), pp. 208-210. 

Another interesting series of reports is presented in, E. G. Bowen, “Australian Experi- 
ments in Artificial Rainmaking,” Bulletin of the American Meteorological Society, XXXIII, 
No. 6, (June, 1952), pp. 244-246. 
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seedings, aside from the statistical evaluation problems, seems 
to be its uncontrollability. Once the silver iodide is released into 
the atmosphere, it will be distributed all according to the strength 
and direction of the prevailing winds. The seeding smoke might 
travel hundreds of miles before “catching on.” A method which 
gets partially around this difficulty is the so-called pin-point 
seeding.’* In the following, it may be well to describe the cir- 
cumstances under which this method is being utilized in Cali- 
fornia, a state with climate and soils alike to Israel, and then 
make a suggestion for application in the Jordan Valley region. 

The State of California is over 800 miles long and on the 
average of 200 miles wide. The Sierra Nevada chain of moun- 
tains along the eastern border and the coastal mountains along 
the Pacific form the Central Valley which is one of the most 
productive agricultural areas in the world —a kind of Emek. 
Without irrigation, not much could grow in either place. In 
order to save as much water from the Sierras as possible and 
redistribute irrigation water from surplus to deficit regions, a 
state-wide system of dams, reservoirs and canals was designed — 
the Central Valley Project.** This is a multiple-objective ven- 
ture — irrigation, flood and salinity prevention hydro-electric 
power, and potable water. But there is a difference in water- 
storage technique. While in the lowlands and great arid plains 
one attempts to make it rain more than it normally would and 
utilize the moisture immediately when and where it falls, the 
Central Valley Project has inspired engineers from the Cali- 
fornia Electric Power Corporation to venture a new “twist” to 
weather control — enhance the snow pack on the leeside of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Normally the hydro-electric plants store in their upstream 
dams runoff water, which comes down from the mountains when 
the snow pack melts in late spring and early summer. The water 
is let out from these artificial lakes during the dry seasons when 


18 Pin-point seeding can be performed from airplanes releasing dry ice, or any suitably 
granulated material, in or around the clouds. Most recently, experiments were made by 
which nuclei-matter-charged shells were literally shot into the clouds from grounded guns. 

19 For a popular description of the Central Valley Project, see The Central Valley Proj- 
ect, Sacramento, California State Dept. of Education, 1942, 165 pp.; for the technically- 
minded reader, see Feasibility of State Ownership and Operation of the Central Valley 
Project of California, Senate of the State of California, March, 1952, 288 pages. 
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the natural river flow would not provide enough volume for 
power generation and subsequent irrigation. The run-off from 
the Sierras was sometimes not sufficient to provide a steady 
stream of water for hydro-electric generation and steam plants 
have to step in during times of water shortage. It seemed logical, 
therefore, that one would attempt to increase the snow pack in 
the mountains so that the existing reservoirs could provide 
enough water in emergencies. 

Finally, in 1947, the California Electric Power Corporation 
started snow-producing experiments. Under California condi- 
tions it is considered necessary to lodge the snow at an altitude 
of at least 7,000 feet because in the lower altitudes the melting 
and run off is too fast. The dams cannot hold the water which 
arrives in the early part of the summer. This way, much water 
tends to be wasted. Snow in higher altitudes melts slower and 
the run off is “stretched out” over the season so as to facilitate a 
better utilization of the existing holding capacity of the reser- 
voirs. Thus, it makes a great deal of difference, not only to be 
able to increase snowfall, but also to have some control about 
the locality in which the addition precipitation is deposited. 

At first, both the dry ice and silver iodide methods of artificial 
cloud nucleation were considered in the California seedings. 
The latter procedure was discarded, because it required seedings 
below the cloud formation while most of the time clouds actually 
encompassed the peaks. Successful nucleation flights require spe- 
cific cloud conditions, and during the 1948-49 season, twenty-one 
flights were made. To release snow it is necessary to work on 
a supercooled cloud where the temperature is below 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Then, just the right amount of dry ice chopped to 
the proper size is needed. Most of the seeding takes place within 
the cloud formation, although some of the time it is necessary 
to fly above. Clouds averaging 3,000 feet or under in thickness 
are seeded with dry ice the size of rice grains. Larger clouds 
require pieces ground to the size of the human thumb. The 
amount of dry ice used in a seeding operation varies in amount 
from 20 to 100 pounds depending upon conditions, and is gener- 
ally about one pound per square mile. 

What were the results? Albert Cage, President of the Cali- 
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fornia Electric Power Corporation, summarized the results in 
one sentence: “We are convinced that pin-point nucleation of 
clouds — in this instance a one hundred square mile area of 
watershed in the Mt. Whitney vicinity [the 14,495 foot highest 
peak in the United States ] — is not only possible, but it is sound 
economically.” ”° 

He estimated that the “seeding bonus” throughout the years 
of experiments amounted to an average of 6,500 acre-feet of 
water, an amount which could fill the needs of a city of 50,000 
persons for 225 days and on its way generate enough power to 
supply the industry and homes for three months.” It should be 
remembered that only 100 square miles of otherwise unpro- 
ductive mountains were involved and that the seeding is rela- 
tively inexpensive. 


PROJECT MOUNT HERMON 


The implications of the preceding discussions are rather ob- 
vious. In California, the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers are 
fed by the snows of the Sierra Nevada mountains. This water 
makes possible the irrigated farming of the Central Valley. 
Similarly, in Israel, the perpetual snows of the 9,232-foot Mount 
Hermon nourish the Jordan head waters. This Jebel al-Shaykh 
(Mountain Chieftan, as the Arabs call it) dominates the entire 
Jordan Valley. 

The westernmost source of the Jordan is the Nahr Bureighit. 
It is a small mountain stream tumbling southward through a 
gorge in the high meadowland of the Merj Ayun which retains 
part of its name from the biblical city of [jon as mentioned in 
the First Book of Kings, 15:20. Nahr Bureighit is a short brook 
(about 20 miles long) descending parallel to the Litani River 

20 Albert Cage, California-Magazine of the Pacific, Septeraber, 1950. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Corporation, the largest gas and power distributor in northern California, has 
followed the lead of the California Electric Power Corporation and started similar 
seedings in “her” territory of the Sierras. 

21 A technical report of the seedings stated that a “Comparison of the annual runoff 
from the seeded watershed with that from adjacent areas for the three years 1948-49 and 
50 showed a positive departure significant at the 5 percent level.” F. Hall, T. J. Hender- 
son, and Stuart A. Cundiff “Cloud Seeding in the Sierra near Bishop, California” Bulletin 
of the American Meteorological Society, March, 1953, p. 111. Also, by the same authors, 


“Cloud Seeding Operations in the Bishop Creek, California Watershed,” Research Paper 
No. 36, Weather Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce, January, 1953, 29 pp. 
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which around Belfort (Lebanon) turns rectangularly to the west, 
eventually to flow into the Mediterranean. 

The longest source of the Jordan is the Nahr Hasbani flowing 
from the north through the valley created by the mountain chains 
of Lebanon in the west and Anti-Lebanon in the east. 

The easternmost source is the Nahr Banias. It is only about 
six miles long. It bursts forth from a cave at the bottom of a 
massive iron-reddened limestone cliff at the foot of Anti-Leb- 
anon. The Greeks dedicated the cave to their lustful God Pan 
and called the adjacent town, Paneas. About two miles west of 
Paneas is the spring of Ain Leddan — the shortest but strongest 
source of the Jordan —the Nahr al-Leddan. Its name reflects 
past activities of the tribe called Dan which conquered the an- 
cient Phoenician city of Laish or Leshem. The Arabs call the 
place Tell al-Qady, but the Jews call it Dan, which today is 
the northernmost collective settlement of Israel. 

It seems, therefore, obvious that a pin-point seeding experi- 
ment “Project Mount Hermon” should be undertaken. This 
might eventually turn into one of the most important measures 
by which more water could be brought into the region. Technic- 
ally, it should be possible to perform the necessary flights because 
Mt. Hermon ” is actually only some 5,000 feet lower than Cali- 
fornia’s Mt. Whitney. The necessary atmospheric water seems 
to be in plentiful supply. It has been pointed out that there 
usually is much more moisture in the air than ever condenses 
and falls to the ground. In fact, it has been estimated that snow, 
hail and rain probably “milk” only about one percent of the 
moisture available in the atmosphere. 

Fantastic as such a project seems at present, it should be re- 
membered and readily admitted that our techniques are not very 
refined as yet. Still, in the United States, commercial weather 
control is already a multimillion dollar business.” Any addition 


22 Mt. Hermon is only mentioned in order to specify the general region. Any part of the 
Anti-Lebanon, where snow and rain usually fall, is “eligible” for seeding. The most 
appropriate location could be only determined after thorough investigation of the prevail- 
ing meteorological conditions. 

23 As an interesting digression, it can be pointed out that the business has recently been 
bad. California, Colorado, Arizona and several other states have passed laws by which 
all operators, who commercially modify clouds, are required to register. Early in 1952, 
nobody registered in Arizona—a state which previously went most heavily for cloud 
seeding. The reason is simply that after a couple of seasons of favorable weather, far- 
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of water, even if all regional irrigation and hydropower projects 
were materialized, could be of great importance for the eco- 
nomics of all the Jordan Valley countries. 

This would naturally call for very close cooperation among 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Israel.” Yet, if the “water pie” were 
larger, there might be enough water to cover the needs not only 
of the Coastal Plains and the Negev of Israel, but also of the 
Syrian and Jordanian parts of the Jordan, in addition to most 
of the river valleys in Lebanon. 

Undoubtedly this is a great dream or speculation,” if you 
please, but also a challenge to optimistic and resourceful people 
who still believe that the entire Jordan region can again be made 
to overflow with milk and honey. 





mers became confident that there was no danger of drought and decided not to sign any 
weather-making contracts. It is extremely doubtful whether the severe droughts, which in 
the summer of 1953, have hit the southwestern United States could have been broken by 
seedings. Without clouds on the sky, nobody can “make” rain. The over-confident farmers 
might, by now, be sufficiently scared, however, so as to make 1954 a new “boom” year for 
commercial cloud seeders. 

24The largest weight of good will would apparently be required from Lebanon, the 
country where most of the actual seeding processes would be performed, while most of 
the benefits would accrue to Jordan and Israel. An interstate administration would be 
mandatory. 

25 The speculative aspect of his paper has been emphasized by one of the reviewers. 
He, in fact, branded the idea as fantastic and presently devoid of any practicability. 











NOTES ON THE KATHIRI STATE 
OF HADHRAMAUT 


R. H. Smith 


URING THE SIX YEARS since the sunset of im- 
perial rule in India, new light has been shed on all but 
one of the former appendages of that rule in the ad- 

jacent Arabian peninsula. Though Kuwait, Bahrein and Oman 
have long enjoyed a certain “international status” entitling them 
to a delineation of their boundaries on maps of the Middle East, 
their most recent and widespread fame derives from their new 
status as repositories of a multi-billion dollar oil investment. 
Consequently, vital statistics relating to these three states are a 
fingertip proposition in many reference rooms in the country. 

But the states of the Aden Protectorate — where as yet no 
petroleum has been discovered — remain the victims of such 
complete anonymity that most maps are utterly vacant of even 
the sketchiest political detail concerning them. Moreover, they 
receive only scant mention in the more specialized political 
handbooks. Yet in area and population, the Aden Protectorate 
equals Kuwait, Bahrein and Oman combined, while her cultural 
and social characteristics, especially in Hadhramaut, indicate a 
far higher development than can be found in most shaykhdoms 
of the Persian Gulf. 

Most remarkable of the Aden sultanates, because of the para- 
dox of its geographical remoteness, yet high degree of cosmopoli- 
tanism, is the Kathiri State, whose capital, Seiyun, is probably 
the loveliest purely native city in the entire Arab World. Here, 
too, is paradox, for, though Seiyun lies on the bottom of the 
parched Wadi Hadhramaut, it is famous for its many palace 
gardens and for such unheard-of desert luxuries as swimming 
©®R. H. SmMirH was managing editor of New Citizen, a weekly newspaper published in 
India, and now is studying at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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pools built by the rich and progressive class of Seyyeds, whose 
many innovations have re-made the face of this ancient land of 
the Queen of Sheba. 

The political frontiers of the Kathiri State describe a finger 
pointed downward from the Rub-al-Khali into the heart of 
Hadhramaut. They enclose an area of some six thousand square 
miles and a population of sixty thousand, a third of whom dwell 
in the city of Seiyun. The state’s current average annual revenue 
runs close to $100,000." 

Early Kathiri history is obscure. Forebears of the present 
sultan once controlled all of Hadhramaut, but in the eighteenth 
century the al-Quaiti, an immigrant tribe of Yemeni origin, 
wrested control of the coastal region from their Kathiri over- 
lords at Seiyun and gradually established hegemony over interior 
tribes until today the Quaiti State comprises nearly the whole 
of Hadhramaut. Until the “Peace of Ingrams,” * modern Kathiri 
history was dominated by constant and costly warfare between 
Seiyun and the parvenu Quaiti power at Mukalla. 

The present Kathiri ruler, His Highness Sultan Husayn Ali 
Ibn Mansur, succeeded to the throne on May 22, 1950, and was 
one of the five Aden chiefs selected to attend the Coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth.’ It is through Sultan Husayn’s generous and 
patient correspondence that much of this statistical information 
concerning his far-off land has been gathered. 

Political organization in the Kathiri State is patterned closely 
after administrative machinery in Malaya.‘ Executive authority 
is vested in the sultan assisted by a Council of State of which the 
ruler is president and the British Resident an ex-officio member. 
The Council’s remaining members include: the Kathiri State 
Secretary (Wazir) and heads of the departments of the Treas- 
ury, Customs, Education and Judiciary, in addition to four un- 


1 In 1951 the East African shilling, worth about $0.14, replaced the Indian rupee as legal 
tender in the Protectorate. 

2 William Harold Ingrams, last of the old-style empire-builders, did much to pacify and 
organize modern Hadhramaut in the years 1934-44. He was the first Resident Adviser to 
the states of Hadhramaut and the Eastern Aden Protectorate. To him, Hadhramis have 
given the name, “Peace-maker of the Desert.” 

® Others invited: the sultans of Mukalla, Lahej, Shuqra and the Amir of Dhala, the 
latter three, prominent chiefs of the Western Aden Protectorate. 

*Ingrams visited Singapore in 1940 to study the operation of local governments in the 
Malay States for ways of stepping-up efficiency in native rule in the Hadhramaut. 
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official members serving as consultative representatives of the 
“popular will.” 

Senior state servants include: a Chief Medical Officer, who 
exercises control over the Government Hospital at Seiyun, as 
well as the al-Kaf Charity Hospital at Terim, and government 
dispensaries elsewhere in the state; a Passport Officer, charged 
with regulating the sizable flow of traffic in and out of the state, 
especially during the yearly Mecca pilgrimage; a Postmaster; 
Chief Accountant and Wireless and Telegraph Officer. Town 
Councils provide the benefits of local government in Seiyun, 
Terim, Hauta and fourteen other municipalities and villages 
throughout the state. District Commissioners administer the two 
chief provinces, Terim and Hauta. 

The Kathiri government provides well organized public serv- 
ices consisting of a civil police, in addition to the Kathiri Armed 
Constabulary, free medical attention and a network of educa- 
tional facilities embracing the Secondary School for Boys at 
Seiyun, the al-Kaf School for Girls at Terim and eleven lesser 
primary institutions with a total enrollment of three thousand. 
The state engages the services of a staff of forty-five teachers. 
Several students have studied in Syria, Egypt and Iraq through 
scholarships provided by the Kathiri government. 

In addition to efficient internal control, the sultan lays claim, 
as well, to many symbols of outward sovereignty, such as the 
state’s own postage stamps ° and coinage,’ a coat-of-arms, national 
flag and, choicest of all, a gun salute.’ 

A more sober assessment of his “independence,” however, ap- 
pears in the provisions of the 1918 and 1939 treaty engagements * 
entered into between the sultan’s predecessors and the British 
government, whereby the Kathiri State is defined as being in 
subordinate political relationship with Britian in a manner simi- 

5 These issues, beautifully engraved, appeared in 1942 and 1946. 

6 In 1897 coins were ordered struck at the mint in Birmingham, England, by Al-Kaf & 
Co., of Singapore, for the use of their Hadhrami kinsmen in Terim. 

7 Nine guns. Only two Aden chiefs are entitled to more, Lahej and Mukalla, who are 


honored by eleven salvos fired from British batteries whenever these chiefs enter or leave 
the territory of Aden Colony. 

8 The Anglo-Kathiri treaty engagement of 1918 was merely an extension of the terms 
of a previous Anglo-Quaiti treaty to those parts of the Hadhramaut interior controlled by 
the Kathiri sultan. By terms of the Anglo-Kathiri agreement the Kathiri State was placed 
under British protectorate. The 1939 Adviser Agreement provided for the appointment of 
a British Resident Adviser to the court of the Kathiri sultan. 
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lar to that of the old Non-Federated Malay States, though the 
sultan retains full civil and criminal jurisdiction over his own 
subjects. But, as in the case of the Malay rulers, the Kathiri 
sultan is treaty bound to accept the counsel of the British Resi- 
dent Adviser in all matters save those affecting Muslim tradition 
or custom. Also, the state is prohibited from entering into cor- 
respondence with any foreign government or any other Aden 
Protectorate state without approval of the British government. 
In return for these pledges, Great Britain has undertaken full 
responsibility for the defense of the state and for the maintenance 
of the sultan’s paramountcy over his own tribes. 

That both internal and external characteristics of the Kathiri 
State should borrow heavily from existing institutions in Malaya 
is not surprising, since for many generations extensive social and 
commercial ties have bound these two widely separated regions 





TABLE OF STATISTICS, STATES OF THE ADEN PROTECTORATE 


Title of Popu- Areain Annual 
State ruler lation sq. miles revenue Police Salute 
Qu‘aiti (Mukalla) .. H.H. the 
Sultan of 197,000 30,000 Rs 27,50,078 Unlisted 11 guns 


Kathiri (Seiyun) ... Sultan of 60,000 6,000 Rs 4,80,000 Unlisted 9 guns 
Wahidi (Balhaf) .... Sultan of 25,000 5,000 Rs 1,02,448 Unlisted None 
Mahri (Socotra & 

ST Ra Sultan of 22,000 13,000 Unlisted Unlisted 9 guns 
Sy Veures 96a sane Shaykh of 300 Unlisted Unlisted Unlisted None 
cee werent aeed Shaykh of 350 Unlisted Unlisted Unlisted None 
Abdali (Lahej) ..... H.H. the 

Sultan of 41,400 4,500 Unlisted 380 II guns 
Fadhli (Shuqra) .... Sultan of 25,000 2,500 Rs 4,17,697 120 9 guns 
Amiri (Dhala) ...... Amir of 27,000 1,050 Rs 1,50,000 75 9 guns 
Lower Yafa‘i 

eo aes Sultan of 23,000 7oo ~=6 Rs.__ 11,6 5,000 30 9 guns 
Upper Yafa‘i 

(Mahjaba) ....... Sultan of 89,000 goo Unlisted Unlisted None 
Lower ‘Aulaqi 

SEE ‘ect dvcces Sultan of 12,000 2,500 Rs 49,000 40 None 
Upper ‘Aulagi 

6 oxsg caine Sultan of 53,000 1,800 Unlisted Unlisted None 
Beihan 

(Beihan Qasb) .... Amir of 13,000 4,000 Unlisted 40 None 
Audhali (Lodar) .... Sultan of 10,000 1,000 Unlisted 30 None 
Haushabi 

(Museimir) ....... Sultan of 10,000 350 Unlisted 29 None 
Alawi (Al Qash‘a) .. Shaykh of 1,200 89 Unlisted Unlisted None 
Aqrabi (Bir Ahmed). Shaykh of 2,000 101 Unlisted Unlisted None 


Area & population figures from: Columbia Lippincott Gazeteer of the World, 1952. 
Revenue & police figures from: Aden Colonial Report, 1949 & 1950. 
Data on gun salutes from: W. H. Ingrams in conversation with the author. 
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togethér. Kathiri economy is almost wholly dependent on funds 
remitted to Seiyun and Terim from extensive Far East business 
holdings of great Kathiri families like the House of al-Kaf. Over 
a century ago, branches of these families emigrated to Singapore 
and Java in search of happier livelihoods than those provided in 
their own infertile homeland. Today, vast blocks of property in 
metropolitan Singapore and Jakarta are held by scions of these 
early Hadhrami entrepreneurs. Estimated revenue from such 
holdings has been put at $2,500,000 yearly.” 

East Indian influences are by no means solely fiscal. Malay is 
virtually the court language at Seiyun and certainly the common 
tongue among the educated classes. The routine dress of a Ka- 
thiri gentleman is a high-collared tunic reminiscent of the Indian 
sherwani and worn over a sarong. 

The most casual survey of this unlikely country would be 
incomplete without mention of that extraordinary old patriarch, 
Seyyed Sir Bubakr al-Kaf, K. B. E., present head of the al-Kaf 
family. If a whole country can be said to live under the shadow 
of one man’s private charities, the Kathiri State is it, with Sir 
Bubakr the personification of the seignioral patron. Though in 
his seventies, he is still the dominating personality of the Hadhra- 
maut and his millions the source of much of its prosperity. In 
1937, he built the first motorable road from Shihr, on the Ha- 
dhramaut coast inland to Terim, a distance of a hundred miles, 
thus providing convenient egress over a route previously negotia- 
ble only by camel and requiring many days travel time. Today, 
Aden Airways Ltd., operates a regular plane service between 
Aden Colony and Hauta, in Kathiri territory. In addition, Sir 
Bubakr is responsible for much of the state’s urban electrification, 
many of its medical services, schools and, yes, even cinemas. It is 
in large measure due to his efforts that the Kathiri State of Ha- 
dhramaut stands today on the threshold of the twentieth century. 


9 W. H. Ingrams, Report on the Social, Economic and Political Conditions in the Ha- 
dhramaut. London: Colonial Office, 1936. 











DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


T HAS BEEN A BUSY SUMMER in 

the Middle East! As one stops to reflect 
on the various developments during the sum- 
mer, astonishment almost leads to bewilder- 
ment as the great number of topics of signifi- 
cant “affairs” of the quarter is assembled for 
review. Consider just a few: the Sudanese 
elections; the Kashmir dispute; the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950 in regard to Palestine and 
the question of its enforcement; the twenty- 
year Anglo-Libyan Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance, signed on July 29th, and its long- 
range implications; the Proclamation of the 
Republic in Egypt; the ousting of the Sultan 
of Morocco by the French and the recogni- 
tion of the new sultan; Egypt’s new austerity 
budget; parliamentary elections in Lebanon; 
Syria’s new Constitution, its acceptance by 
referendum, and the election of a president; 
the ups and downs of the Suez Canal negotia- 
tions, but their continuance, nevertheless; the 
meeting of the chiefs-of-staff of the Arab 
states’ armies, their consideration of the Arab 
Collective Security Pact, and its possible im- 
plementation by the raising of an army of 
150,000 men to serve as the nucleus of an Arab 
Union Army; and the overthrow of Prime 
Minister Mosaddeq and General Zahedi’s de- 
termined action to safeguard his appointment 
to the post of Prime Minister by the shah. 
When has the Middle East had such an “ 
teresting” summer? 

The expected announcement that Egypt had 
joined the ranks of the Republics came on 
June 18th. The Military Council of Revo- 
lution branded the whole dynasty of Muham- 
mad Ali as traitorous and proclaimed General 
Muhammad Nagib as President and Prime 
Minister. A new cabinet was formed with 
members of the Military Council of Revolu- 
tion taking leading positions. For example, 
Colonel Nasser, founder of the Free Officers’ 
Movement, became Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior, while Wing- 
Commander Baghdadi, the Free Officers’ 


in- 
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Movement’s organizer in the Air Force, took 
over the Ministry of War and Marine. Con- 
trol of all security forces is now in the hands 
of four leading members of the Military Coun- 
cil of Revolution. 

This republican step, undoubtedly, makes 
easier many changes that are looked for in 
Egypt. By consolidating more power into the 
hands of fewer, it entails less complications in 
making decisions and implementing them. It 
should speed the work of re-organization of 
government and land reform as well as unify 
more clearly the policies in regard to indus- 
trialization, finance and foreign affairs. This 
does not mean, however, that the broad poli- 
cies of the new Egyptian direction will be 
changed. It is the same band of devoted men 
who have been running affairs in Egypt for the 
past year. 

In Syria on June 21st, the draft of a new 
Constitution was presented to the people by 
Colonel Adib Shishakli, with a call for a popu- 
lar referendum on the Constitution and the 
election of a President of the Republic on 
July roth. During the intervening three week 
period the Constitution was widely discussed. 
About one hundred Syrian politicos signed a 
petition calling for a boycott of the referendum 
on the score that the Constitution had not 
been drafted by a Constituent Assembly but 
only by government bureaucrats. This argu- 
ment fell largely on deaf ears, the press openly 
agreed to allot space for all views to be pre- 
sented, and in general the comment supported 
the new Constitution. Faysal al-Assali of the 
Syrian Socialist Cooperative Party, in speaking 
of it, said it was a “revolutionary measure 
against feudalism and a source of justice.” 
The leader of the Syrian People’s Party asked 
all to go to the polls and vote, the Syrian 
Women’s Union gave thanks that some women 
were allowed to vote, and on July 1oth nearly 
1,000,000 cast their ballots, 86.5 perceni sup- 
porting the Constitution and 86.6 percent vot- 
ing for Shishakli for President of the Republic. 
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It is now promised that elections for the 
Chamber of Deputies will occur in October. 

In mid-July parliamentary elections were 
held in Lebanon in three stages on three suc- 
cessive Sundays, beginning on July 12th. There 
were many candidates and the contests were 
heated and intently followed by the electorate. 
Forty-two members out of the total of forty- 
four were elected, in one district one of the 
candidates was assassinated so the election was 
postponed there. Thirty-one of the elected 
members had served in one or more previous 
parliaments, although everywhere the returns 
treated rather roughly those who identified 
themselves too closely with a party. Voters 
seemed to vote for personalities instead of par- 
ties and many well-known candidates such as 
Sami al-Sulh and Kamal Jumblat, though 
elected themselves, failed to carry their ticket 
partners in the same district. Women were 
permitted to vote and two women stood for 
parliament: Emile Faress Ibrahim, a well- 
known author of books on social affairs; and 
Alvira Lattof, a socialist, an independent and 
a newspaper owner. Neither was elected. On 
August 17th, Abdallah al-Yafi, a Deputy from 
Beirut, formed a new Cabinet and became 
Prime Minister, Minister of Interior, Min- 
ister of Defense, and Minister of Information. 
Thus much power is concentrated in his hands 
and it could be noted that with the control of 
just these ministries Mussolini and Hitler 
were able to establish their regimes. 

To comment on the intricate succession of 
moves that occurred in Iran around Prime 
Minister Mosaddeq during the summer would, 
at this point, be premature for the situation is 


still confused and the details of the actual 
happenings have not yet been fully determined. 
Broadly speaking, it would appear that Prime 
Minister Mosaddeq tried to make political 
capital from his nationalization of the oil over 
too long a period without adding any new 
stock to this original capital. As the several 
political groupings in Iran were disappointed 
and offended by his actions and one by one 
went over to the opposition, Mosaddeq found 
himself more and more isolated with the re- 
sult that he resorted to gathering all power 
into his own hands. 

Presumedly, Mosaddeq hoped and expected 
that the United States, if conditions became 
bad enough and frightening enough, would 
somehow bail him out. Other alternatives to- 
ward the end of his road apparently were 
closer and closer cooperation with the Tudeh 
Party, utter disintegration of Iran, or com- 
plete dictatorship on his part. Unless the 
United States came to his aid, he was lost for 
he did not have the personality or support for 
a dictatorship and the other alternatives ob- 
viously did not include him in a program. 
Evidently, Mosaddeq did not understand the 
“facts of life” in regard to the organization 
of the oil industry and his “playing with fire” 
with the Communists failed to “smoke out” 
any assistance or sympathy from the United 
States. Lacking any solid support from Iranian 
nationalists, the land owners, or the religious 
groups, Mosaddeq lost out completely when 
the “chips were down.” Perhaps further points 
will come to light as time passes or emphasis on 
these points will be changed but basically they 
will remain the same. 





Chronology 
JUNE 1— AUGUST 30, 1953 


General 
1953 
June 1: Mr. John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary 
of State, in a broadcast regarding his tour of 
the Middle East said that U.S. policy had become 


1 The Middle East Journal assumes no responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of the following items which 
are for the most part drawn from The New York 
Times, Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, and the 
Mideast Mirror. 


“unnecessarily ambiguous” in allaying suspicions 
of American sympathy for French or British 
colonial interests in that area. He said the United 
States was prepared to assist in solving the Suez 
question in any desired way and reaffirmed that 
the United States stood fully behind the three- 
Power declaration of 1950 regarding the Israeli 
frontiers and armistice lines. Regarding Middle 
East defense he said it was “a future rather 
than an immediate possibility.” 

June 3: The Assistant Secretary General of the 
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Arab League, Ahmad al-Shukayry, said that 
while Mr. Dulles viewed the Arab issues from 
the angle of the dispute between East and West, 
the Arabs had to look at these issues from their 
viewpoint alone. The Beirut daily 4/-Hayat com- 
menting on Mr. Dulles’ speech asked for “a real 
change in American policy.” Al-Nasr of Da- 
mascus described the Dulles’ speech as “vague 
and contradictory.” 

June 15: Middle East veterinarians began a six- 
day conference at Nicosia, Cyprus. On July 18 
it was resolved that a Near East Commission 
for Animal Health be established to promote 
action, within the countries concerned, to put 
down foot-and-mouth and other contagious 
diseases. 

July 2: In a report published in Geneva by the 
UN Technical Assistance Board it was revealed 
that the value of UN technical assistance to the 
Arab states increased by more than 300 percent 
in 1953. 

July 16: The Arab Transit Trade Committee, 
meeting at Bhamdoun, Lebanon, finalized a draft 
transit trade agreement among Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Iraq. A further bilateral trade 


agreement was concluded between Syria and 
Lebanon. 
Afghanistan 
1953 


June 26: The government news agency announced 
that Afghans and neighboring Pakistanis had 
agreed to exchange two Pakistani soldiers cap- 
tured May 17 for eleven members of Afghani- 
stan’s Pakhtun tribe, who were captured in 
border warfare. 


Arab League 

1053 

July 12: Raif Abu Lama’a, newly appointed As- 
sistant Secretary General of the League, con- 
tacted Arab envoys in Cairo to discuss the atti- 
tude of the Arab governments toward the Israeli 
decision to transfer its Foreign Ministry from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Egypt sent protests against the action to 
the United Nations, to the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission and to the British, United States, 
French, and, in one case, the Turkish govern- 
ments on July 1s. 

Aug. 7: Abdel Rahman Azzam, first Secretary 
General of the League, severely criticized Libya 
for signing the Treaty of July 29 with the United 
Kingdom without previous notification of its 
provisions to the League. 

Aug. 18: Dr. Raif Abu Lama’a, Assistant Secretary 
General of the Arab League told a press con- 
ference in Cairo that the member states of the 
League had each separately protested to Britain, 
France, and the United States on the developing 
situation in Morocco. 
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Aug. 25: A conference of the Arab Chiefs of Staff 
was formally opened at the Cairo Staff College 
by Col. Nasser of Egypt. Libya is the only League 
state which has not ratified the Arab Collective 
Security Pact and was not represented. The 
conference was expected to last until September 1. 
Abdul Khalek Hassuna, Secretary General of the 
League, welcomed the delegates and said they 
had come to Cairo determined to accomplish com- 
plete mobilization of the Arab forces. 


Egypt 
1953 


June 1: A trade agreement was signed with Turkey 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It provides 
for exchanges of goods on a barter system, for 
one year. 

June 9: Minister of National Guidance Fuad Galal 
at his weekly press conference said there was no 
reason for optimism regarding resumption of talks 
with the United Kingdom regarding the Suez 
Canal, which were broken off May 6. Foreign 
Minister Mahmud Fawzi signed the Arab Na- 
tionality Agreement on behalf of the Egyptian 
government. 

June 18: The Military Council of Revolution an- 
nounced that the Egyptian monarchy had been 
brought to an end and proclaimed a Republic 
with General Muhammad Nagib as President 
and Prime Minister. Some civilian ministers 
were dropped from the Cabinet and their posi- 
tions taken by members of the Military Council: 

Gamal Nasser — Deputy Premier and Interior 
Abdel Hakim Amer — Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces 
Abdel Latif al-Baghdadi— War and Marine 
Salah Salem — National Guidance and Sudan- 
ese Affairs 
The Council of the Revolution still character- 
ized its rule as transitional, leading eventually to 
the restoration of parliamentary government, and 
the election of the President by the people after 
_the constitution-making committee has finished its 
work and the regime has been stabilized. The 
period of transition will last three years. 

June 21-25: Muhammad Ali, Pakistan Prime Min- 
ister, and Pandit Nehru, Indian Prime Minister, 
arrived in Cairo. A three-power conference at 
which Anglo-Egyptian relations and the situation 
in the Sudan was held on the 23rd. Mr. Nehru 
also had private discussions with President Nagib, 
Dr. Fawzi and other members of the government 
and with British Chargé Hankey, with Mr. 
Mustapha Nahas, former Wafdist leader, and 
with Khalek Hassuna, Secretary General of the 
Arab League. In a press statement on June 25, 
Mr. Nehru hoped there would be a peaceful 
settlement of the Suez issue but Major Salem 
said Egypt must “depend on herself,” and did 
not feel there would be a speedy solution “by 
way of mediation.” 

June 22: Air Commodore Hassan Mahmud, Chief 
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of Staff of the Egyptian Air Force, was relieved 
of his post and pensioned. 

June 23: The Liberation Rally held a mass meeting 
in Abdin Square at which leaders of the Muslim, 
Coptic Christian and Jewish religions gave 
patriotic addresses. 

June 24: Kerim Thabet, press adviser to ex-King 
Faruq, was sentenced by the Graft Court and 
was deprived for ten years of the right to hold 
public office of any sort, tu join a political party 
or a board of directors, or to practice any liberal 
profession. 

June 27: Shaykh Muhammad Hassan al-Bakhury, 
Minister of Wakfs announced that 60,000 feddans 
of Wakf lands which the ex-King had usurped 
for himself had been returned to the Ministry. 

June 30:, An agreement to provide work for Arab 
refugees was signed at Cairo between the gov- 
ernment and the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine. The agreement calls 
for economic and constructural surveys to be 
made in the Gaza strip and some parts of Sinai, 
with a view to providing work for refugees in 
these regions as a means of improving their 
living and social conditions. 

July 2: The censorship on outgoing news dis- 
patches, which has been in effect in one form or 
another since the beginning of the Palestine con- 
flict in 1948 and with only brief interruptions 
since 1938, was lifted. The government intends 
to invite some seventy foreign journalists to at- 
tend celebrations beginning July 23, marking the 
first anniversary of the military coup that put 
President Nagib in power. 

July 3: President Nagib, in his first press inter- 
view since the lifting of the censorship on out- 
going dispatches, said Egypt would continue to 
press for the withdrawal of British troops from 
the Suez Canal Zone but indicated there was 
no urgency about the matter and that the economy 
was the most pressing problem. Referring to the 
new austerity budget, announced by Abdel Galil 
al-Amary on June 30, President Nagib also said 
the new regime would “continue with confident 
steps to defeat the elements of chaos which emp- 
tied the country’s coffers in the past.” The new 
budget is divided into two parts: one for “running 
expenses” and the other for capital projects. 

July 5: Abdullah Khalil, Secretary of the Sudanese 
Umma Party and Abdullah al-Fadel al-Mahdi, 
member of the Party’s executive committee, left 
Cairo after a series of talks with President Nagib 
and other Egyptian leaders. Abdullah Khalil 
said the talks had resulted in “complete under- 
standing in outstanding matters between the 
Party and the Egyptian Government.” Israeli 
authorities turned over the cargo ship Samir to 
Lt. Colonel Salah Gehar, Chief Egyptian delegate 
on the Truce Commission, at Gaza. The Samir’s 
crew was still detained but was expected to be 
released shortly. 

July 6: A new trade and payments agreement was 


signed with Austria. Egypt will give Austria 
cotton and manganese. 


July 8: Ahmad al-Sharabasy was appointed Min- 


ister for Public Works and Dr. Hassan Baghdady 
was named Deputy Minister of Commerce and 
Industry. The former had been Egyptian In- 
spector General of Irrigation in the Sudan, and 
the latter was Professor of Law at Cairo 
University. 

A trade and payments agreement was signed 
with India. Egypt is to export cotton and textiles 
in return for jute, tea, locomotives, silk textiles 
and sewing machines. The agreement, signed for 
one year, is renewable by mutual consent. 


July 11-16: General Sir Francis Festing, command- 


ing British troops in Egypt, protested to the 
Sub-Governor of Ismailia regarding the disap- 
pearance on July 9, of Leading Aircraftman 
A. V. Rigden. General Festing stated that if 
Rigden was not returned by 9:00 o'clock on 
July 13, the General would take measures which 
would “cause serious disruption and inconveni- 
ence to the Egyptian community in the Ismailia 
area.” Minister of National Guidance Salah 
Salem said on July 12, that the Sub-Governor 
of Ismailia had been instructed to reject what 
he described as “this ridiculous ultimatum,” and 
vehemently denounced this “new aggression on 
Egyptian sovereignty and independence.” On the 
13th, when the Egyptian authorities failed to 
produce Rigden at 9:00 o’clock, the British Mili- 
tary erected half-a-dozen new check posts, sent 
out patrol cars and began a search of all road 
and rail passengers and vehicles and of barge 
trafic on the Sweet Water Canal. In Cairo 
armored cars were stationed at strategic points; 
military guards were increased at the diplomatic 
missions, armed military patrolled bridges, and 
additional police forces were in the streets, and 
Major Salah Salem broadcast a “this is the hour 
of freedom” speech and later warned of a 
“serious Egyptian reaction” to the British move. 
On the rsth, Foreign Minister Mahmud Fawzi 
announced that Egypt had made “a strong pro- 
test” to Britain against the measures taken by 
the British Military. On the 16th, the British 
authorities at Ismailia announced that “due to 
the improved situation” restrictions on barge 
trafic were lifted and searching was being re- 
laxed, though some check-posts would remain. 


July 22: At 11:00 p.m., a ror-gun salute inaugu- 


rated a four-day celebration commemorating the 
first anniversary of the Egyptian Revolution. One 
of the highlights of the celebration was the dis- 
tribution of land to poor farmers and former 
landless peasants — 13,000 acres were to be dis- 
tributed. 


July 30: The Egyptian authorities and the British 


Embassy issued the following joint communique: 
“Informal contacts concerning the problem of 
the Suez Canal Zone and base have been made 
between representatives of the Egyptian and the 
United Kingdom governments. The possibilities 
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of agreement will be further explored by this 
means before discussions are resumed.” President 
Nagib said he was prepared to meet Sir Winston 
Churchill anywhere if Sir Winston wanted such 
a meeting “provided they were on the basis of 
recognition of Egyptian demands.” Al-Ahram 
reported the President as saying “If the British 
come forward to us with a request for a resump- 
tion of the talks on the basis of immediate and 
unconditional evacuation, we shall be prepared 
to do business with them.” Al-Akhbar reported 
General Robertson as saying he did not believe 
negotiations could be started immediately, but 
that it would be possible to embark on pre- 
liminary and informal talks. A second “informal” 
talk was held at the Pyramids Rest House on 
August 6, and a third at the home of Sir Brian 
on August 11. 

Aug. 4: According to an indictment issued by Lt. 
Colonel Anwar Sadat, Revolutionary Council 
member, and Minister of State Fathi Ridwan 
(who comprise the two-man Graft Committee), 
the government will demand that Fuad Serag 
al-Din, former Wafdist Interior and Finance 
Minister, pay £E22,000,000 damages for cotton 
market manipulations. No date has been set for 
the trial. 

Aug. 7: An agreement was signed with Israel per- 
mitting non-military vessels of either country to 
take refuge in the territories of the other in the 
event of adverse weather, engine trouble, or the 
like. 

Aug. 8: Major Salem left Cairo by air for Khar- 
toum, despite the notification by British Chargé 
Hankey to Foreign Minister Fawzi that the visit 
was not in the spirit of the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement. Hankey also talked with the Foreign 
Minister regarding the “necessity of preserving 
a friendly and neutral atmosphere in the Sudan.” 

Aug. 10: Fifty-one Communist Party workers were 
arrested. 

Aug. 11: The Cabinet approved a trade agreement 
with Russia calling for the exchange of Egyptian 
cotton for Soviet war material and oil. 

Aug. 17: President Nagib left for Saudi Arabia 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca and important political 
conferences. Pakistan’s Governor General, Ghu- 
lam Muhammad, who was also to be in Saudi 
Arabia, was expected to participate in the 
discussions. 

Aug. 23: Lt. Colonel Nasser, acting President in 
the absence of General Nagib, said the govern- 
ment was studying “new proposals” made by the 
British in the informal Suez discussions. 


India 
(See also Kashmir Problem.) 
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June 10: India closed its legation in Lisbon in 
fulfillment of its ultimatum to the Portuguese 
government on May 1 that the legation would be 


closed unless Portugal agreed to discuss transfer 
of its three territories of Goa, Damao, and Diu 
on the west coast of India. India did not ask 
Portugal to close its mission at New Delhi. 

June 12: The Jesuit’s Education Association decided 
to withdraw from Nirmala College, opened in 
July, 1951, to meet the growing demands of 
refugee students from West Pakistan. 

June 22: The Hindu extremist party Jan Sangh 
won a seat from Prime Minister Nehru’s Con- 
gress Party in the Delhi State Assembly by 
thirty-five votes. The by-election was caused by 
the death of Education Minister S. R. Kidwai. 
This is Jan Sangh’s fourth victory in the state 
since last year. 

July 1: The Tungabhadra Reservoir opened its 
sluice gates. It is to irrigate 30,000 acres this 
year in Madras and 6,000 in Hyderabad. 

Vindhya Pradesh State began taking over all 
jagirs (landholdings) which have a gross income 
of 5,000 rupees or more, annually. 

July 3-28: Calcutta was disrupted by a general 
transportation strike called by a Communist- 
dominated “resistance committee” against in- 
creased second-class tram fares. Mobs repeatedly 
attacked the police and troops were finally called 
out on July 16 to aid the police. The city’s 
twenty-three daily newspapers suspended publi- 
cation on July 28 in protest for manhandling of 
reporters and photographers on July 22, when 
eighteen newsmen were injured while covering 
the riots. Trams went back into service July 31. 

July 3: Modifications to the Indo-Burmese Trade 
Agreement of 1951 were agreed upon. 

July 6: The All-India Congress Working Commit- 
tee began a two-day session at Agra. Mr. Nehru, 
Congress President, presided. In a draft resolu- 
tion, the Committee called for a re-examination 
of the Five Year Plan with a view to its expan- 
sion to meet growing unemployment. 

July 8: A trade agreement with Egypt was signed 
at Cairo. 

July 9: Modifications to the passport arrangements 
were announced ratified at both New Delhi and 
Karachi. It is expected that rail traffic between 
India and West Pakistan, cut in 1947, would be 
resumed. 

July 15: Trade talks with Ceylon ended with India 
agreeing to facilitate import of 1.5 million pounds 
of Jaffna tobacco yearly for the next four years 
and Ceylon was to import “biddies” (indigenous 
cigarettes). 

July 20: A financial agreement was signed with 
the United Kingdom regarding the release of 
sterling balances. 

July 25-28: Prime Minister Nehru of India dis- 
cussed outstanding problems with Prime Minister 
Muhammad Ali at Karachi, including rehabilita- 
tion of refugees, evacuee property claims, canal 
waters, and the Kashmir problem. 

Aug. 1: The government nationalized its air serv- 
ices by taking over the nine fully operating air 
companies owning a total of 154 planes. 
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Aug ¢: Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Pakistan High Com- 
missioner-Designate for India arrived at New 
Delhi. 

Aug. 6: The Indian advance party to complete the 
transfer of Korean prisoners who refuse repatri- 
ation arrived in Tokyo. Their leader, Mr. R. K. 
Nehru said they hoped to complete the task 
within the 60-day time limit. 

Aug. 7: Minister of Food Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 
announced in Parliament that India and the 
Soviet Union had agreed in principle on a barter 
deal for exchanging Indian commodities for 
Russian wheat. 

Aug. 16: The British, Canadian, Australian, and 
New Zealand delegations at the United Nations 
circulated a draft resolution naming India to a 
seat on the conference to implement Article 60 
of the Korean armistice agreement. 

Aug. 20: U.S. representative to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., announced that the 
United States would vote against Indian par- 
ticipation or merely abstain from voting. 

Aug. 24: Col. Ben C. Limb, South Korean observer 
at the United Nations, told correspondents that 
his government would find it impossible to “col- 
laborate” with India at the proposed Far Eastern 
conference. 

Aug. 27: India received a simple majority in the 
Political and Security Committee vote with 27 
for, 21 against, 11 abstentions, and India ab- 
staining. On Aug. 28 the General Assembly hav- 
ing adopted the resolution entitled “Implementa- 
tion of Paragraph 60 of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement,” recommended that India participate 
in the Korean political conference, but Indian 
representative Menon asked the Assembly not 
to take a vote on India’s participation. Mr. Lodge 
said that India’s withdrawal was “generous and 
statesman-like” and was the “kind of spirit which 
gives us hope for the future.” 

The Lower House of Parliament approved a 
bill creating the new state of Andhra, composed 
entirely of the Telegu-speaking people of south 
India. The new state is composed of eleven 
districts to be detached from Madras, and seven 
subdivisions of the Bellary district in Mysore. 

Aug. 28: Minister for Home Affairs and States, 
Mr. K. N. Katju, announced that India’s entire 
civil and criminal justice system would be over- 
hauled. A program of reforms is to be introduced 
in parliament in the autumn. 

The Soviet Ambassador to India, Ivan A. Bene- 
diktov, appointed seven weeks ago, was recalled. 


Iran 

1953 

June 2: Prime Minister Mosaddeq issued a decree 
giving legal status to the Majlis budget com- 
mission’s report on the budget which showed a 
deficit of about 500 million rials. 

June 7: The Majlis session broke up when the 
debate on the bill to limit the Shah’s powers 
reached the voting stage. 
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June 10: New protocols to the Irano-Soviet trade 
agreement were signed providing for increased 
barter trade. 

The Japanese tanker Nisso Maru left Abadan 
with its second cargo of oil for Japan. 

June 18: Mullah Ayatollah Kashani, Speaker of 
the Majlis, accused the government of unconsti- 
tutional methods because of inherent weakness. 
He declared that in arranging pro-government 
demonstrations for the next day their aim was to 
“create riots and bloodshed and to victimize 
those opposed to an unpopular government.” 

June 19: Five persons were killed and eight injured 
in clashes between the security forces and Tudeh 
demonstrators at Babul in Mazanderan province. 

July 1: Ayatollah Kashani failed of re-election 
when his term as Speaker of the Majlis expired 
today. Dr. Abdullah Moazami was elected 
Speaker by a vote of 41 to 31. 

July 6: A strike of Tehran brick workers ended 
when employers agreed to a 20 percent wage 
increase and promised to implement the social 
security law providing accident and sickness in- 
surance and old age pensions. 

July 8: The Tehran newspaper, Etela’at, stated 
that the Iranian Ambassador at Moscow had 
handed Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov a note 
asking settlement of outstanding financial and 
border issues. 

July 9: President Eisenhower’s letter of June 29 to 
Dr. Mosaddeq was published. It stated that the 
United States would be unable to furnish Iran 
with further financial assistance unless the oil 
dispute with Britain was settled or submitted 
to a neutral international body. 

July 11; Iran approved the nomination of Anatoli 
Iosifovich Lavrentiev to replace Ivan V. Sadchi- 
kov as Soviet Ambassador to Tehran. 

July 14: Twenty-eight National Front deputies re- 
signed from the Majlis saying it was impossible 
for them to cooperate in the existing “vicious 
atmosphere.” Personal attacks were made in the 
Majlis on Dr. Mosaddeq, who told his National 
Front supporters that Ministers would absent 
themselves from the Majlis until apologies were 
made. 

July 15: Seven more National Front deputies re- 
signed, preventing the possibility of a quorum for 
the rest of the term and allowing Dr. Mosaddeq 
to rule by decree, unimpeded. 

July 16: General Zahedi left the Majlis where 
he had been taking sanctuary since May 4, after 
receiving assurances regarding his safety from 
Mr. Moazami, the Majlis president. 

July 21: Demonstrations organized by Nationalist 
groups to commemorate the anniversary of the 
fall of former Prime Minister Qavam passed 
without incident, more than 20,000 taking part. 

July 26: The police ordered the expulsion of the 
Reverend Sharp, a British missionary at Shiraz, 
on the ground of secret activities among Iranian 
tribes. 

July 27: Dr. Mosaddeq said in a broadcast that 
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the Opposition deputies were turning the Majlis 
into a stronghold of anti-government subversion. 
He appealed to the people to vote for a dissolu- 
tion in a forthcoming referendum. 

July 28: Opposition deputies challenged Dr. Mosad- 
deq in a telegram to give the Opposition access 
to the radio in order to refute his recent ac- 
cusations. 

July 29: Ayatollah Kashani, former Majlis presi- 
dent, issued a statement condemning Dr. Mosad- 
deq’s proposed referendun on the dissolution of 
the Majlis as unconstitutional and as a harmful 
precedent of subordinating the existence of the 
Majlis to the will of the government. The state- 
ment said Dr. Mosaddeq was responsible for the 
high cost of living and for the 50 percent reduc- 
tion in oil prices. 

Aug. 1: Ayatollah Kashani placed a strict religious 
boycott on the referendum scheduled to begin 
August 3. One person was killed and fifty injured 
in a clash between Government and Opposition 
supporters following a meeting at Kashani’s 
house. 

Aug. 2: Mr. Moazami resigned the presidency 
of the Majlis, stating that he was doing so be- 
cause he had failed to persuade deputies to 
withdraw their resignations. 

Allar-Yar Saleh, Iranian Ambassador to the 
United States, expressed dismay at Secretary of 
State Dulles’ suggestion that United States aid to 
Iran might be withheld because of the activities 
of the illegal Tudeh party. 

Aug. 3-10: Prime Minister Mosaddeq won 99.93 
percent of the votes cast in the referendum for 
dissolution of the Majlis. Separate polling places 
were provided for those voting for and those 
voting against. 

Aug. 12: It was announced that Dr. Mosaddeq 
intended to dissolve the Majlis despite a Con- 
stitutional Amendment reserving that power to 
the Shah. 

Aug. 13: The Shah, vacationing in northern Iran, 
signed decrees dismissing Dr. Mosaddeq and 
appointing Maj. Gen. Fazullah Zahedi as Prime 
Minister. 

Aug. 15: Dr. Mosaddeq in a letter to the Imperial 
Court requested the Shah to issue a decree for 
the election of a new Majlis. 

Col. Nematollah Nasiri to deliver the decree 
of dismissal to Dr. Mosaddeq was accompanied 
by several truckloads of Imperial Guards, who 
were quickly disarmed by a cordon of regular 
troops stationed at Mosaddeq’s house, and Colonel 
Nasiri was arrested. General Zahedi went into 
hiding. 

Aug. 16: Shah Muhammad Reza Pahlevi and Queen 
Suraya fled by plane to Baghdad and then to 
Rome. Crowds of demonstrators destroyed royal- 
ist monuments in Tehran and other points 
throughout the country and denounced the Shah 
as a traitor. 

Aug. 18-19: Crowds on the evening of the 18th 
began answering the pro-Mosaddeq demonstra- 
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tors with shouts of “Long live the Shah,” and 
were joined by men from the lower ranks of 
the army. On the afternoon of the roth they 
captured the home of Dr. Mosaddeq after a 
nine-hour tank battle and with capture of Radio 
Tehran at 2:20 p.m. announced their victory. 
The Shah, receiving the news in Rome, made 
immediate preparations to return. General Zahedi 
took over the reins of government. 


Aug. 20; Former Prime Minister Mosaddeq and 


three of his aides surrendered to General Zahedi. 


Aug. 22: In a triumphal return to his country, the 


Shah was greeted by General Zahedi, the Im- 
perial Guard, foreign diplomats, and a crowd 
at the Tehran airport. 


Aug. 23: The Shah approved the new Cabinet: 


Maj. Gen. Fazullah Zahedi— Prime Minister 

Ali Asghar Hekmat — Minister Without Port- 
folio 

Ahmad Husayn Ad! — Agriculture 

Dr. Ali Amini — Finance 

Jamal Akhavi— Justice 

Dr. Jahanshah Saleh — Health 

Abul Ghasim Panahi— Labor 

Dr. Ali Asghar Pir Humayun — National 
Economy 

Gholam Ali Meikadeh — Roads 

Dr. Mahmud Mehram — Education 

Maj. Gen. Ahmad Vosoogh — National Defense 

Abdul Husayn Meftah — Foreign Affairs 

Brig. Gen. Muhammad Husayn Jahanbani — 
Interior 

Brig. Abbas Farzengan — Posts and Telegraph 

(The last four posts were to be under the 

control of General Zahedi until further notice.) 


Aug. 24: The new Military Governor of Tehran, 


Brig. Gen. Dadstan, announced the arrest of 
eleven persons, either Tudeh supporters or Mo- 
saddeq henchmen, and the seizure of five truck- 
loads of Communist propaganda and organiza- 
tional material. 


Aug. 27: Four of Mosaddeq’s supporters were 


arrested, including Ahmad Razavi, former Majlis 
leader, and Dr. Karim Sanjabi, former Minister 
of Education. The search for Foreign Minister 
Husayn Fatemi continued. 


Aug. 31: U.S. Ambassador Henderson had a two- 


hour meeting with Prime Minister Zahedi. 

Husayn Ali, veteran diplomat and former 
Prime Minister, returned to the post of Court 
Minister from which he resigned last spring 
under pressure from Dr. Mosaddeq. 


Iraq 


1953 
June 1: The Foreign Ministry announced that it 


had protested Sir Winston Churchill’s declara- 
tions of May 11 regarding Palestine and the 
Arab refugees as being contrary to the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty. 


June 2: Prime Minister Gamil al-Madfai an- 


nounced the immediate abolition of press censor- 
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ship and the gradual reduction in the functions of 
the Military Tribunals as a preliminary to the 
abolition of martial law, which was imposed in 
November, 1952. He also said a decree law 
governing the formation of political parties 
would be discussed by the Council of Ministers 
on June 6. Bills for the abolition of waqfs and 
for the control of political parties and organiza- 
tions are also on the agenda. 

June 4: U.S. Ambassador Berry informed Iraq 
that U.S. Point Four aid to Iraq would be in- 
creased by 35 percent. 

June 16: The dissolved People’s Front Party, led 
by General Taha al-Hashimi, announced its sup- 
port of the notes submitted by the National Demo- 
cratic and Istiqlal (Independence) Parties re- 
garding the law governing the formation of 
political parties. 

June 23: The Chamber of Deputies approved the 
draft law submitted by the Development Board 
to establish a Ministry of Development which 
would carry on the Board’s work of financing 
projects with revenues from oil. Dr. Nadim al- 
Pachachi, Chairman of the Board and Minister 
of State will become Minister of Development. 
He was appointed by decree on July 14. 

The Cabinet adopted the Ministry of Economy’s 
suggestion that the government enter into talks 
with the British government to settle outstanding 
economic questions. A mission headed by Ab- 
dulillah Hafiz, Governor of the General Bank, 
was to leave for London for this purpose towards 
the end of July. 

June 27: King Husayn of Jordan arrived at Bagh- 
dad on a state visit to congratulate King Faysal 
on his coronation of May 2. 

June 28; Prime Minister al-Madfai issued an order 
permitting Arab refugees living in Iraq to work 
on an equal footing with the nationals of the 
country. The order does not affect the Palestinian 
nationality of the refugees in any way. 

July 9: Director of Information Khalil Ibrahim 
announced at a press conference that the govern- 
ment had sent a note of protest to Iranian au- 
thorities against the attacks by Iranian troops 
against some Iraqi villages. 

July 13: Three leading Iraqi Communists, including 
Secretary General of the outlawed Communist 
Party, Bahudin Nuri, were sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Another party member was given 
five years at hard labor. 

July 26: Minister for Agriculture ’Abd al-Rahman 
Jawdat announced that 3,284 poor farmers had 
received parcels of state land, under the govern- 
ment’s plans for land distribution estimated to 
total eventually nearly 4,000,000 acres. He also 
said a special council was to be set up to 
organize the production of cotton and plans to 
increase mechanization. 

Aug. 11: A Foreign Ministry spokesman said a 
note had been handed to the Soviet legation 
saying the Arab countries would consider the 
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moving of the Soviet legation from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem an “unfriendly act.” 

Aug. 12; King Faysal went to Amman to return 
the June visit of King Husayn. 

Aug. 24: Minister of Economy Dia Jaafar, leader 
of the financial delegation said on his return 
from London that he had discussed with the 
oil companies operating in Iraq the means of 
carrying out the 50-so principle, and that the 
Anglo-Iraqi financial committee was satisfied 
with the continual improvement of the sterling 
position. 


Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 


1953 

June 3: A Cabinet crisis, begun on May 25, was 
ended when Prime Minister Ben-Gurion prom- 
ised that legislation would be introduced without 
delay to forestall Red activities in the schools. 

June 8: The Cabinet announced that it had out- 
lawed as a “terrorist organization” an unnamed 
group of religious fanatics and ultra-nationalists. 
Sixteen suspected members had been arrested. 
Fifteen of these were brought to trial on July 9, 
including four former Sternists and six Orthodox 
Zealots. On August 23, thirteen of them were 
convicted by a military court in Tel Aviv. An- 
nouncement of sentences was deferred. 

July 6: Moshe Sharrett, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in a letter to Soviet Foreign Minister, V. M. 
Molotov, proposed resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations which were broken off February 12 as a 
result of a bomb explosion in the Soviet mission 
in Israel. On July 15 the Soviet Government 
replied that it also wished resumption of diplo- 
matic relations. 

July zo: The Foreign Ministry informed foreign 
embassies and legations that it would move its 
offices from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem on July 12, 
thereby completing the installation of Israel’s 
capital in Jerusalem. (The United States, the 
United Kingdom, and other Western powers not 
only declined to move their missions, but re- 
fused to transact diplomatic business with Israel 
in Jerusalem on the ground that the United 
Nations resolution of 1949 called for interna- 
tionalization of the Holy City. 

July 12: The Cabinet approved the National Serv- 
ice Bill, which requires girls aged 18 to 26, who 
are exempt from military service on religious 
grounds, to render national service such as work 
in orthodox agricultural settlements, immigrant 
camps, or welfare institutions. On July 14 about 
300 mothers from Jerusalem suburbs tried to 
storm the Knesset building in protest. The bill 
was passed by the Knesset on August 27. 

July 24: An agreement was signed with Egypt 
permitting non-military vessels of either country 
to take refuge in the territorial waters of the 
other in the event of adverse weather, engine 
trouble, or similar mishaps. Israel had concluded 
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similar agreements with Syria in January, 1953, 
and with Lebanon in March, 1952. 

July 28: A committee of sixty Arabs presented to 
the Knesset at Jerusalem a list of grievances 
of Israel’s 175,000 Arabs including (1) the land 
expropriation law, (2) deprivation of freedom of 
movement to Arabs, and (3) difficulty of acquisi- 
tion of Israeli citizenship. 


Aug. 11: Shaykh Taher al-Tabari of Nazareth, 
highest Muslim religious authority in Israel, 


pleaded for a sort of exchange of population 
between Arab countries and Israel on a strictly 
voluntary individual basis. These views are 
diametrically opposed to those of the Arab 
League, but were defended by the Shaykh on 
the basis of the unhappy lot of Arabs in Israel. 
On the following day, Archbishop Georges Hakim 
of the Greek Catholic Church, vigorously op- 
posed Shaykh Taher’s stand. After reviewing 
all grievances regarding Israeli property laws, 
he stated that peasants who had remained on 
the land were in much better condition than 
during the days of the British mandate. 

Aug. 14: The first goods from West Germany 
shipped under the reparations agreement were 
unloaded in Jaffa. 

Aug. 17: Prime Minister Ben-Gurion inspected 
the suction intake American dredge floated at 
the edge of the swamp bordering Lake Huleh, 
which the Construction Aggregates Corporation 
of Chicago had contracted to drain. It is esti- 
mated that this drainage project will yield some 
4,000 acres of new farmland and 5,000 acres 
of improved land. 

Aug. 24: Michael Comay, Israel's first diplomatic 
representative to Canada arrived in Ottawa. He 
holds the rank of Minister. 


Jordan 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 
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June 2: It was announced at Amman that Jordan 
will exchange diplomatic representation with 
Yugoslavia. 

June 9: Council of Ministers approved the Yarmuk 
River Agreement in its final form including the 
modifications recently introduced by Syria and 
Foreign Minister Husayn al-Khalidi has been 
authorized to sign it. King Husayn returned to 
Amman after a five-day tour of the southern 
districts, where he was studying the economic 
potential of the area, accompanied by a number 
of American experts. 

June 16: President Camille Sham’un of Lebanon 
arrived in Amman on a State visit at the in- 
vitation of King Husayn. He was accompanied 
by senior Lebanese officials and army officers, 
including Lebanese Minister of Justice and In- 
formation Nassuli and Colonel Shehab of the 
Lebanese army. 
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June 27: The Council of Ministers at an extra- 
ordinary meeting decided to issue 100,000 dinars 
as loans to farmers and grain to the poor in the 
south who were suffering from a poor agri- 
cultural season. 

July 4: The government announced that a law 
prohibiting trading with Israel had been issued 
at the request of the Control Office for the Eco- 
nomic Boycott of Israel. 

July 25: It was announced that the government 
has decided to abolish visas between Jordan and 
Iraq as from the beginning of August, except for 
communists, smugglers and other undesirables. 

July 27: The Cabinet met in Jerusalem for the 
first time since the enforced partition of the 
Holy City into Arab and Jewish sections in 1948. 
The Cabinet decided to set up a central office 
in Jerusalem responsible to the Minister of State 
in Amman, to establish governmental offices in 
the Holy City, and to allocate 50,000 dinars for 
the creation of light industries. 

July 31: It was announced that the government 
had begun recruiting labor for the Yarmuk irri- 
gation and hydro-electric scheme. The number 
of workers to be employed is estimated at 16,000, 
of whom 85 percent will be recruited from among 
the Palestine Arab refugees. 

Aug. §: It was announced that the government was 
preparing a detailed report on the possibilities 
of exploiting the mineral resources of the Dead 
Sea. The report, which was to be submitted to 
the Arab League, is the outcome of the Arab 
Finance Ministers meeting which recommended 
the establishment of an Arab company financed 
by Arab government and individuals to exploit 
Dead Sea minerals. 

Aug. 9: The Ministry of Reconstruction announced 
it would build 326 houses for Arab refugees liv- 
ing in villages on the border with Israel. Each 
family was to be allocated about 18 acres of 
land and provided with seeds, cattle, agricultural 
machinery and money. The cost of the scheme 
will be met from $11,000,000 which the UN 
Relief and Works Agency has allocated for 
refugee schemes in Jordan. The Agency is also 
planning to build 15 new schools, providing a 
total of 130 classrooms, and to add 200 teachers 
to its educational staff. 

Aug. 12: King Faysal of Iraq arrived in Amman 
on a four-day State visit. 

Aug. 23: The UN Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees decided to move some of 
its offices from Beirut to Jerusalem. 


Kashmir Problem 


1953 

June 23: Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, M. P. 
and President of Jan Sangh, died at Srinagar, 
where he had been detained since his arrest in 
Jammu on May 11. 

July 3: Discussions were held in New Delhi be- 
tween Indian Prime Minister Nehru and Dr. 
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Katji (Minister of State) and a Kashmir dele- 
gation of Mr. Bakshi Ghulam Muhammad 
(Deputy Premier), Mirza Afzal Bey (Revenue 
Minister), and Mr. D. P. Dhar (Deputy Home 
Minister). 

July 7: The civil disobedience campaign carried 
on in Jammu since November 1952 by the Praja 
Parishad (Hindu communalist party), and in 
Delhi since March 5, 1953, by the Jan Sangh, 
the Hindi Mahasabha, and the Ram Rajya 
Parishad was called off by the leaders of the 
parties concerned, following a request by Mr. 
Nehru for cessation of the agitation following 
the death of Dr. Mookerjee. 

July 9: The Kashmir government announced its 
intention of releasing all Praja Parishad prisoners 
(about 800), the first group being set free the 
same day. All Jan Sangh prisoners were released 
the previous day. 

July 13: Prime Minister Abdallah said he would 
not permit his country to be merged with India, 
stating that such a move would amount to a 
repudiation of the guarantees given by India. 

July 20: The Kashmir State Assembly’s pro-Com- 
munist President, G. M. Sadiq, speaking at a 
peasants’ meeting in Srinagar, termed Prime 
Minister Abdallah’s proposals for an independent 
state of Kashmir “childish.” He said independence 
“would make the state a cockpit of international 
intrigue which would serve only the imperialists.” 

Aug. 8: The Sadar-i-Riyasat suggested that Ab- 
dallah meet with the Cabinet to settle their 
differences, but Abdallah did not agree and left 
to spend the week-end at Gulmarg. The Sadar 
then decided to dissolve the Cabinet and sent 
a note to Shaykh Abdallah to that effect. Shortly 
thereafter Abdallah was placed under detention. 

Aug. 9: When news of Abdallah’s arrest became 
known, violent processions took place at Srinagar. 
The police found it necessary to open fire and 
three persons were killed and one injured. By 
nightfall 35 persons had been arrested. 

The Sadar then asked Deputy Prime Minister 
Bakshi Ghulam Muhammad to form a Cabinet. 
Ghulam Mohammad accepted and was sworn in 
as Prime Minister. 

Aug. 10: The new Prime Minister said he would 
seek a vote of confidence from the state’s Con- 
stituent Assembly, when it meets in October, and 
would then “immediately move for ratification 
of Jammu and Kashmir State’s accession to 
India.” 

U.S. Ambassador to India, George V. Allen, 
in replying to accusations of Prime Minister 
Ghulam Muhammad of “foreign interference” 
in Kashmir said: “The sole interest of the United 
States in Kashmir is a sincere hope that the 
problem . .. will be solved on a basis mutually 
acceptable to the two countries directly concerned, 
India and Pakistan.” 

Aug. 11: Police and troops dispersed demonstrators 
in two areas of Srinagar affected by the sporadic 
demonstrations against the new Kashmir govern- 
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ment. Government offices functioned but many 
shops remained closed. The government accused 
18 United Nations observers of holding a meeting 
and distributing money to agitators (there were 
only six members of the UN staff in Srinagar). 

Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Muhammed Ali 
asked Indian Prime Minister Nehru for an im- 
mediate meeting at New Delhi to discuss the 
Kashmir crisis. Mr. Nehru replied in the affirma- 
tive, but said the recent developments were a 
purely “internal” affair and would in no way 
affect the projected negotiations between India 
and Pakistan. 

Aug. 12: Maj. Gen. Bennett de Ridder, head of 
the UN Military Observer Group in Kashmir 
denied that United Nations personnel had been 
involved in Kashmir demonstrations. 

An agitated crowd of 5,000 persons marched 
through the streets of Karachi, Pakistan, and 
gathered at the residence of Prime Minister 
Muhammad Ali, demanding action on the Kash- 
mir issue. Most of the stores were closed in 
protest against the appointment of Ghulam 
Muhammad as Kashmir Prime Minister and the 
arrest of Shaykh Abdallah. 

Aug. 15: Four Azad (Free) Kashmir, the Pakistani- 
controlled section, warned Muhammad Ali that 
500,000 armed tribesmen were ready to move 
against India unless a plebiscite was implemented 
in Kashmir. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India appealed to 
the Indian people to accord a warm welcome to 
the Pakistan Prime Minister on his arrival at 
New Delhi on the following day. 

Aug. 20: At the end of five-day talks Nehru and 
Muhammad Ali announced that by April 30, 1954 
a plebiscite administrator from a neutral country 
would begin preparations for a plebiscite in 
Jammu and Kashmir to decide to which of the 
two nations they would accede. 

Aug. 26: Kashmir police arrested two more leading 
supporters of ex-Prime Minister Abdallah — 
former Deputy Finance Minister Mubarik Shah 
and Sufi Muhammad Akbar, Kashmir member 
of India’s lower house. 

Aug. 27: Pakistan Prime Minister Muhammed Ali 
in a note to Nehru said the troops of both 
countries must be withdrawn from Kashmir be- 
fore Pakistan would agree to a plebiscite. He also 
demanded a non-partisan Kashmir Administra- 
tion during the balloting. 

Aug. 30: Pakistan’s Muhammed Ali received a “top 
secret” conciliatory reply from Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru to the several demands he sent 
to New Delhi on the 27th. 


Lebanon 


1053 

June 1: President Sham’un was visited by Col. Adib 
Shishakli, Deputy Prime Minister and Chief of 
Staff of the Syrian Army, at Bloudan. 

June 6: Minister of Foreign Affairs and Economy 
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Georges Hakim told representatives of TAPLINE 
and the Iraq Petroleum Company that the present 
government insisted upon modification of the 
agreements and demanded an increase of revenue. 

June 10: A series of decrees were issued to safe- 
guard the freedom of the elections. Civil servants 
were explicitly forbidden to interfere on pain 
of deprivation of civil rights. Licences to carry 
arms were revoked for the period of the elections. 
Leave for all police and army officers and men 
were cancelled for July. Prime Minister Salem 
asked the provincial governments not to take 
sides with any of the candidates. 

June 13: President Sham’un visited Col. Shishakli 
of Syria at Damascus. 

June 16: President Sham’un visited King Husayn of 
Jordan. 

June 21; Leaders of the opposition asked President 
Sham’un for the appointment of a neutral govern- 
ment to supervise the forthcoming parliamentary 
elections, but the President declined to dismiss 
Prime Minister Salem. 

June 24: Prime Minister Salem at a news con- 
ference said that his government has abolished 
entry visas for the nationals of all Arab countries 
who may wish to visit Lebanon. 

July 6: A decree granted amnesty to Ahmad Harshi 
al-Barazi, who assassinated Maj. Gen. Sami al- 
Hinnawi on October 29, 1950. 

July 9: Election meetings throughout the country 
were banned after a bomb outrage in which 13 
persons were injured. Muhammad al-Garudi, a 
new element in the political arena, has nominated 
himself in a Beirut constituency as a rival to 
Abdallah al-Yafi, former Prime Minister. Mrs. 
Emile Faress Ibrahim (Socialist) and Mrs. Alvira 
Lattof (Independent) are candidates for Beqa’a 
and North Lebanon Governorates respectively. 

July 10: Police arrested 120 persons, including 28 
Communists and five members of the “Lebanese 
Militia” party, for instigation of the bomb in- 
cident on July 9. Pierre al-Gamil, head of the 
“Lebanese Militia” party, denied his party had 
any connection with the incident. 

July 12-26; Elections for the Chamber of Deputies 
were held in Beirut and Mt. Lebanon Gov- 
ernorates on July 12; in Beqa’a and South 
Lebanon on July 19; and in North Lebanon on 
the 26th. This completed the elections except for 
the Akkar district in which one of the candidates, 
Muhammad al-Abud, had been shot and killed 
on July 23. The Akkar elections were held on 
August 9. Overall elections results showed that 
the new Chamber would have a majority of 
independent members. The National Bloc, led by 
Raymond Eddé, won only three seats; the So- 
cialist Progressive Party of Kamal Jumblat, two 
seats; and the “Lebanese Militia” Party, one 
seat. The dissolved Syrian National Party’s only 
candidate, Ghassan Towathi, was returned. The 
candidates of the dissolved Communist Party 
did not win any seats. 

July 18: Kamal Jumblat, leader of the Socialist 


Progressive Party, was summoned by the govern- 
ment to appear for questioning on July 23 for 
having accused Prime Minister Salem and his 
Cabinet of interferring in the elections and for 
having alleged that a “foreign source” had of- 
fered him 1,000,000 pounds if he agreed to drop 
his opposition to Middle East defense schemes. 
He failed to appear and the case was adjourned 
until July 30. 

July 26: Foreign Minister Georges Hakim handed 
notes to the envoys of Turkey, India, Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, and Greece expressing the wish 
that Lebanon and Arab countries develop closer 
economic relations with those countries. 

Aug. 13: The Cabinet of Saeb Salem resigned. 
The new Chamber of Deputies elected Abd al- 
Ussayran as Speaker and Ghassan Towani as 
Deputy Speaker. Abdallah al-Yafi, Prime Minis- 
ter from November 1, 1938, to January 20, 1939, 
completed the formation of a new cabinet on 
Aug. 17 as follows: 

Abdallah al-Yafi—Prime Minister, Interior, 
Defense, and Information 

Alfred Nacache — Foreign Affairs 

Gabriel Murr — Public Works 

Rashid Karame — Economy and Social Welfare 

Pierri Eddé — Finance 

Bashir al-Awar — Justice and Communications 

Nicolas Salem — Education 

Kazem al-Khalil — Agriculture and Health 

Aug. 26: President Sham’un discussed economic re- 
lations with Iraqi Finance Minister, Ali al- 
Daftari. 


Libya 
1953 


June 5: The scene of the Anglo-Libyan discussions 
was shifted from Tripoli to London. 

June 24: A preliminary informal meeting was held 
with Italian delegation led by Ambassador Bom- 
bieri regarding disputed Italian property in 
Libya. 

July 1: The Anglo-Libyan talks in London entered 
the ministerial phase when Prime Minister Mun- 
tasser called on British Minister of State Selwyn 
Lloyd at the Foreign Office. 

July 29: A twenty-year Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance was signed at Benghazi between Libya 
and the United Kingdom. It was described by 
Prime Minister Muntasser as a “clear assurance 
of the strong and friendly ties that bind our two 
countries, and a new step towards the well being 
of both our peoples.” Under financial conditions 
of the agreement, Britain will pay Libya $2,800,- 
ooo during each of the first five years of the 
treaty for economic development and £2,250,000 
($7,700,000) as assistance towards the Libyan 
budget. 

Aug. 3: Libya transmitted to the UN Economic and 
Social Council a detailed outline of a project 
included in a five-year development program 
now in prospect. 
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Aug. 7: Seventy-year old Sayed Omar Faiq Shennib, 
Chief of the Royal Diwan, died of heart failure 
in Tripoli. 


Morocco 

1953 

June 2: Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Yussef de- 
clared that the 270 local Moroccan chieftains, who 
on May 29 had asked that he be ousted, were not 
qualified to speak out on government policy or 
on religious questions and that they could not act 
in the name of popular opinion since they did 
not derive their power from it. The Sultan was 
supported in this, by the Muslim elders of Fez. 

June 18; In a communique the Sultan said that an 
exchange of notes regarding the reform of ad- 
ministrative councils was proceeding with the 
French Resident General, but that complete ac- 
cord could not be reached “in an atmosphere of 
terror and intrigue.” 

June 22: French Resident General, Augustin Guil- 
laume, forbade Shaykh Aberrahman Ben Mussa 
to say the customary prayers for the Sultan on 
the Moroccan broadcasting system. 

July 3: The Sultan signed two decrees enacting 
new administrative and judicial reforms in 
Tangier. The first gives Spain and Italy as 
much representation as they had after the accord 
of 1928. The other permits the inclusion of 
American, Moroccan, Dutch, Portuguese and 
Swedish judges to the already existing judges 
in the Mixed Tribunal. 

July 4: The Sultan gave M. Guillaume a new 
protest to deliver to the French government. It 
was delivered at the Quai d’Orsay on July 6. 

July 13: Representatives of fifteen Asian and 
African nations addressed a joint letter to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations asking 
him to place the Moroccan question on the 
provisional agenda of the Eighth Session of the 
General Assembly. 

Aug. 3: Haj Tihami al-Mezuari al-Glawi, Pasha 
of Marrakech, in an interview at his palace 
said that a new petition signed by 356 pashas 
was on its way to Paris, petitioning the removal 
of the Sultan. 

Aug. 4: Al-Glawi, accompanied by Sharif Abd al- 
Hay al-Kattani, leader of the Federated Con- 
federation of Morocco, began a tour of the 
country. On the 11th they met principal notables 
of al-Glawi’s camp at Meknes. 

Aug. 14: A seven-man delegation of Asian and 
African members of the United Nations called 
on the Secretary General and the General As- 
sembly President and accused France of insti- 
gating a plot to depose the Sultan. 

Aug. 15: Sidi Mulay Mohammed Ben Arafa, uncle 
of the Sultan, was proclaimed supreme religious 
chief of Islam in Morocco by the al-Glawi fac- 
tion assembled at Marrakech. Two French and 
two Moroccans were killed in rioting following 
the naming of the new “Leader of the Faithful.” 
Police arrested thirty-five demonstrators and 
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blocked the gates of the town to break up the 
rioting. 

Aug. 16: Rioting in different parts of the country 
resulted in more than a score of fatalities and 
many injured. Martial law was proclaimed at 
Oujda where sixteen persons were reported 
killed. The Sultan declared: “We are and remain 
the only sovereign of Morocco and its only 
spiritual chief.” 

Aug. 20: Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Yussef was 
banished to Corsica after armed Berber tribes- 
men had begun to converge on Rabat. A curfew 
was proclaimed throughout Morocco from 8 p.m. 
until the following sunrise. The Grand Vizier 
and his colleagues stated they had decided to 
recognize Sidi Mulay Mohammed Ben Arafa as 
the only legitimate sovereign of the empire. 

Aug. 21: Sidi Moulay Mohammed ben Arafa was 
solemnly proclaimed Sultan at Rabat. 

Aug. 22: The new Sultan left Marrakech by special 
train for Rabat. At a ceremony at the great 
mosque of Tetuan in the Spanish Zone of Mo- 
rocco, Abd al-Khaliq Torres, leader of the Re- 
formist (Nationalist) party, made a fiery speech 
denouncing the banishment of the former Sultan 
and a crowd demonstrated against the new 
Sultan. 

Aug. 23: French authorities arrested more than 
1,000 Arabs in an effort to wipe out the Istiqlal 
(nationalist) movement. 

Aug. 26: The French Cabinet approved in principle 
a first series of governmental and administrative 
reform for Morocco. It was agreed that the 
former Sultan’s signature of a decree on Aug. 15 
was valid and that the new Sultan would be 
expected to yield the legislative authority to the 
Grand Vizier. It also approved (1) creation of 
regional and local councils, (2) the separation 
of the judicial and administrative powers and 
the creation of regional courts, (3) the election 
of the Council of Government by universal 
suffrage. 


Pakistan 

1953 

June 1: Unloading of the first consignment of 8,750 
tons of wheat sent by Canada began at Karachi. 

June Io: President Eisenhower sent a message to 
the Congress urging the immediate grant of 
700,000 tons of wheat to combat famine in 
Pakistan. 

June 15: Khwaja Nazimuddin, dismissed as Prime 
Minister two months ago, announced the forma- 
tion of an executive committee in the Muslim 
League, of which he is President. 

June 17: An agreement was signed with the United 
States for a reclamation project at Makhi Dhand 
in Sind Province. The United States will make 
available $500,000 and Pakistan Rs. 1,900,000 
before January 1, 1954. 

June 21: Prime Minister Muhammad Ali stopped 
in Cairo on his return from London for a five- 
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day visit with Egyptian officials on Middle East 
issues. He returned to Karachi on June 24. 

June 26; The first ship carrying 9,800 tons of 
American wheat for Pakistan sailed from Balti- 
more, Maryland. The British government an- 
nounced that it had made available to Pakistan 
a four percent interest bearing loan of £10,- 
000,000 ($28,000,000) to enable Pakistan to pur- 
chase in Britain capital goods that would help 
solve her food problem. The loan will be re- 
payable over 10 years. The United States has 
agreed to provide 1,000,000 tons of wheat of 
which at least 700,000 tons will be a gift. Canada 
and Australia have offered 100,000 tons and 
45,000 tons respectively. 

July 4: Prime Minister Muhammad Ali opened a 
General Motors Corporation plant at Mauripur, 
designed for the manufacture and assembly of 
6,000 commercial vehicles a year. He hailed it 
as another “important link” between the two 
countries. 

July 23: An agreement was signed with the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration, by 
which a hydrologist and two geophysical engi- 
neers will be sent to Pakistan to help relieve 
the critical water shortage in Karachi. 

July 24: A joint announcement was made by 
Pakistan and India, lifting inter-country travel 
restrictions between the two provinces of the 
Punjab. 

July 25: India’s Prime Minister Nehru arrived 
in Karachi for a three-day conference. (See 
“India’”’). 

Aug. 10: At a public meeting held in Karachi under 
the auspices of the Association of Muslim Divines 
a resolution expressed concern at reports that 
the Constituent Assembly was expected to adopt 
an interim constitution declaring the country a 
Republic and giving special powers to the head 
of the State. The meeting called for acceptance 
by the Assembly of a report produced by the 
Basic Principles Committee, after it had been 
amended by the Ulema, and the drawing up of 
a constitution based on Islam. 

Aug. 14: Pakistan marked the seventh anniversary 
of its independence but celebrations were shorn 
of all festivity “as a mark of sympathy with the 
people at Kashmir... .” 


Palestine Problem 


1953 

June 3: Jordan conveyed to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission in Jerusalem its acceptance of the 
Israeli proposal for a renewal of meetings be- 
tween local commanders along the armistice lines. 
The first meeting was set for June 8. 

June 4: Israeli officials announced that Israel was 
willing to negotiate the joint use of waters of 
the Jordan, Yarmuk, and Litani Rivers with 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon in advance of a 
general peace settlement. 

June 8: Israeli and Jordanian officials signed a 


three-month agreement providing for regular 
meetings of local commanders along the armistice 
line to prevent illegal crossings. Lt. Gen. William 
Riley, Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, witnessed the signing. 

June 18: Maj. Gen. Vagn Bennicke of the Danish 
Army arrived at Lydda Airport to replace Lt. 
Gen. Riley as Chief of Staff of the UN Truce 
Supervision Organization. 

Aug. 10: Maj. Gen. Bennicke was called to New 
York by Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
for consultations. During the next three weeks 
he was to meet both Arab and Israeli delegates. 


Persian Gulf States 

1953 

June 14: The Shaykhdom of Kuwait imposed 
stringent controls on exports and imports follow- 
ing reports received by the Kuwaiti authorities 
that attempts are being made to smuggle goods 
into Israel. 

June 23: An agreement was concluded between 
the Bahrein government and a British firm for 
the building of a new port at Manama, the 
capital of Bahrein. The port will be used to 
harbor commercial vessels carrying freight into 
the Persian Gulf. Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
has been granted exploration rights off Abu 
Dhabi and Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Petroles have been granted 
joint rights off Dubai. 

July 6: Shaykh ’Abd Allah al-Salim al-Sabah, the 
ruler of Kuwait, returned to Kuwait from Beirut. 
He had been undergoing medical treatment in 
France. 


Saudi Arabia 
1053 


June 19: Representatives of Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
are meeting in Riyadh to discuss the price of 
crude oil paid by Western concessionaire com- 
panies. A joint statement issued in Riyadh and 
Baghdad simultaneously said that the Iraq-Saudi 
consultations also covered the questions of wire- 
less and telephone communications between the 
two countries and travel to the Hejaz via a 
desert highway. 

July 4: A Ministry of Economy was established 
to replace the Department of Economic Affairs. 
The new Ministry was placed under the direction 
of ’Abd Allah al-Sulayman. 

July 7: King Ibn Saud has donated £Ez25,000 to 
Arab refugees in Lebanon. His Majesty stipu- 
lated that, of this sum, £E4,000 be allocated 
toward building a refugee hospital at Tyre, 
Lebanon. 

July 12: King Husayn of Jordan, the Jordanian 
Queen Mother, and Jordan’s Prime Minister, 
arrived in Riyadh on a State visit. 

July 14: King Husayn of Jordan and Amir Saud, 
the Saudi Arabian Crown Prince, left Riyadh 
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for al-Kharj region where they inspected agri- 
cultural farms and other projects in the area. 

July 15: King Husayn and the Crown Prince ar- 
rived in Dhahran after making an aerial tour 
of the Eastern Province and the Persian Gulf 
area and inspected the oil installations. 

July 24: Radio Mecca broadcast that special “Pil- 
grim Receipts” will be issued to pilgrims by the 
Saudi Monetary Agency against cash amounts 
from pilgrims. Redeemable at full value, the 
receipts will make it unnecessary for pilgrims 
to carry large amounts of gold coins, silver coins, 
or bank notes. Anyone in possession of the “Pil- 
grim Receipts” regardless of whether he has 
obtained them through business or any other 
means, may exchange it for Saudi riyals or 
sovereigns at the rate of SR 40 a sovereign with- 
out delay or formal procedures. 

Aug. 12: Some 106,313 pilgrims have arrived in 
the Hejaz. By the end of the season, the govern- 
ment expects approximately 120,000. 

Aug 18: President Nagib of Egypt arrived to 
perform the pilgrimage. 

Aug. 25: King Ibn Saud appointed his son, Crown 
Prince Saud, Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces. The 48-year old Crown Prince had been 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces in 
the Nejd. 


Sudan 
1053 


June 2: The Electoral Commission has decided 
that direct elections must be conducted in all 
but 24 constituencies, 10 of which are in the 
north and 14 in the south. It was also decided 
that the number of direct elections constituencies 
should be raised to 68 and the number of indirect 
ones to 24. 

June 4: A conference of senior elections officers 
and members of the Electoral Commission began. 

July 10: The Umma Party decided at a meeting 
in Khartoum that a republican regime is the 
form of government to which the Sudan would 
look forward. 

July 11: A three-day strike organized by the 
Executive Committee of the Electricity Workers 
began at Khartoum because the Company refused 
to grant the request of the workers for a 60 
percent wage increase. 

Aug. 8: Mr. Tayeb Husayn, Pakistani Chargé 
d’Affaires in Cairo and Chairman of the Sudan 
Governor General’s Commission called a meeting 
of the Commission in Khartoum. 


Syria 
1053 
June 1: Adib Shishakli, Deputy Prime Minister 
and Chief of the Army Staff visited President 
Camille Sham’un of Lebanon. President Sham’un 
returned the visit June 13. 
June 2: An agreement on the Yarmuk irrigation 
scheme was concluded with Jordan. Syria will 


pay five percent of the cost of Point Four in 
Jordan. The remaining ratifications were ex- 
changed July 7th. 

June 8: An economic agreement was signed with 
Japan. It will come into force 15 days after 
ratification. The agreement is valid for one year 
and is renewable. 

June 14: A Turkish delegation arrived at Aleppo 
at the invitation of the government to discuss 
transport questions between the two countries. 

June 17: The government and the Syrian Bank 
delegation resumed discussions regarding liquida- 
tion of the Syrian-Lebanese Banks Association 
preliminary to the establishment of a Syrian 
Central Bank. 

June 21: Brigadier Shishakli announced the new 
draft constitution. A decree was issued inviting 
the people to take part in a plebiscite on the new 
constitution and the election of the President of 
the Republic by secret ballot on July ro. 

July 2: In an article in Al-Liwa, Abu-al-Khayr 
al-Miodani, head of the Ulema’s Society, criti- 
cized the new draft constitution and from the 
constitutional Moslem point of view. 

July 15: A decree was issued amalgamating the 
Prime Minister’s Office with that of the President. 

July 16: A decree was issued abolishing the old 
electoral law. 

July 19: President Shishakli completed the forma- 
tion of the cabinet: 

Brigadier Adib Shishakli— President and 

Prime Minister 

Fathallah Asyun — Public Works 

George Shahin — Finance 

General Rifaat Khankan — Defense 

Dr. Anwar Ibrahim Pasha — Education 

Aunalla Jarri— National Economy 

Khalil Mardam Bey — Foreign Affairs 

Nuri Ibesh — Interior 

Abd al-Rahman Hunaydi— Agriculture 

Dr. Nazmi al-Kabbani — Health 

Assad Mahasen — Justice 
Former Prime Minister and Head of State, Major 
General Fawzi Silo was placed on pension. 

July 20: Minister of Interior Nuri Ibesh said elec- 
tions would be held in the first week of October. 
He said that a new electoral law had been 
completed and was being studied by the Cabinet. 

July 21: A decree was issued granting amnesty 
for all crimes against internal security which 
were committed between November 26, 1951, and 
July 10, 1953. 

July 28: Brigadier Shawkat Shukair was appointed 
Chief of Staff to succeed Shishakli. 

July 29: It was announced that a new Syrian Party 
Law had been completed. The goal of political 
parties must be the realization of the Arab 
National ideal. 

A trade agreement was signed with Yugoslavia. 

Aug. 1: A new 73 article electorate law was pub- 
lished. It provides that a general election shall 
be held before December 11. 
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Aug. 9: At his first press conference since becoming 
President, Shishakli said his primary concern 
regarding internal affairs was reform, and re- 
garding foreign affairs, was the question of 
internationalization of Jerusalem. An _ official 
Saudi Arabian Mission led by Amir Sultan, son 
of King Ibn Saud, arrived at Damascus to con- 
gratulate President Shishakli on his election. 

Aug. 12: It was announced in Damascus that Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco of Spain said his govern- 
ment was ready to enter into negotiations with 
the Arab League States to conclude non-aggres- 
sion, friendship and economic agreements. 

Aug. 21: President Shishakli met the new Lebanese 
Prime Minister Abdallah al-Yafi at Falugha to 
discuss restoration of economic unity between 
the two countries and the conclusion of a perma- 
nent agreement to replace the temporary one 
now in force. 


Tunisia 

1053 

June 3: The French Residency General released 
from prison seven Tunisian trade union leaders 
including Professor Mahmud Messadi (General 
Secretary of the U.G.T.T.) and Muhammad 
Krayem. Sixty-five other internees were released 
on June 21. 

June 30: After French Premier Joseph Laniel 
succeeded in forming a government in France, 
the political committee of Neo-Destur in Tunis 
issued a markedly conciliatory statement calling 
for resumption of negotiations between Tunisia 
and France in a spirit of mutual understanding 
and respect. The Party took note of the willing- 
ness expressed by French Premier Joseph Laniel 
in his speech of investiture to resume talks with 
the Tunisians. The message warned, however, 
that confidence would not be restored if Neo- 
Destur were left out. 

July 17: Muhammad Ben Mabruk, pro-French of- 
ficial and Shaykh of the Benikaddech tribe, near 
Gebes, was shot and killed by an unidentified 
assailant. 

Aug. 8: Gunmen shot and seriously wounded 
Ahmad Belgarwi, prominent politician and Sfax 
councillor who holds pro-French views. 

Aug. 18: Asian and African delegates to the 
United Nations circulated a memorandum once 
again accusing France of continuing “repressing 
measures” in Tunisia. They said these measures 
had “seriously aggravated the already acute situ- 
ation” in that protectorate. The document was 
signed by fifteen nations. 

Aug. 22: A Tunisian terrorist shot and killed 
Ayachi Ben Chedli, assistant Mayor of Kef, 60 
miles from Tunis. The assassin escaped. 

Aug. 23: Forty-five Tunisian political prisoners 
escaped a French prison. By nightfall, only four 
had been captured. 


Aug. 28: It was announced in Paris that the Bey 
of Tunis, voluntarily signed a number of “bey- 
lical” decrees in his palace at Carthage. The 
decrees had been awaiting his seal for many 
months. These decrees relate to the appointment 
of local magistrates as part of the reform pro- 
gram that has been delayed because of nationalist 


opposition. 
Turkey 
1953 


June 1: A trade and payments pact was signed 
with Egypt to regulate commercial exchange be- 
tween the two countries. 

June 4: A new trade pact was signed with India 
at New Delhi. 

June 18: Greek Prime Minister Papagos arrived 
in Ankara for his first visit to Turkey since his 
election last November. 

June 26: The Republican People’s Party concluded 
its tenth annual national congress in Ankara. 

June 29: Replying to reports that the government 
had “sold Turkish blood in Korea for American 
aid,” Prime Minister Adnan Menderes said it 
was possible to guarantee their own borders only 
by a triumph of collective security in Korea and 
reafirmed the government’s determination to 
cooperate closely with the United States in 
military and diplomatic fields. 

July 4: Foreign Minister Fuat Képriilii went to 
Athens for conferences with the Greek and 
Yugoslav Foreign Ministers. 

July 5: The Morrison-Knudsen International Com- 
pany, Inc., of San Francisco has been awarded a 
contract to construct a $35,700,000 hydroelectric 
project in the Seyhan River valley in southern 
Turkey. 

July 9: The U.S. government signed an agreement 
with the Turkish government releasing LT4,000,- 
coo (approx. $1,430,000) in counterpart funds 
for reconstruction in areas damaged by earth- 
quakes last March. The government was also to 
make available an additional LT 21,500,000 in 
direct grants and in bank loans for this purpose. 

July 18: The government replied to the Soviet 
note of May 30 (released on July 19) saying it 
was happy that the Soviet government had 
relinquished its claims on Turkish territory (the 
provinces of Kars, Ardahan), but said the Straits 
question was subject to the Montreux Conven- 
tion, thus implying it was not subject to bilateral 
negotiations. 

July 22: The government has budgeted LT 1,000,000 
(about $357,142) to finance a new Eastern Uni- 
versity. This action was in fulfillment of an 
election pledge by the Democratic Party to set 
up a university to serve the needs of the 3,701,700 
Turks of the mountains and plateau east of the 
Euphrates. 

Aug. 1: Turkey dedicated its first completely 
modern international air terminal at Yesilkoy 
near Istanbul. Yesilkéy is the first in a network 
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of 23 terminals being constructed or modernized 
under a $24,000,000 program designed to bring 
Turkey abreast of the best European systems. 


Aug. I: A law providing severe penalties, includ- 


ing the death sentence and life imprisonment, for 
narcotics violators came into force. 

Aug. 5: A protocol calling for the export of 2,100,- 
ooo metric tons of cereals to West Germany in 
three years beginning next June was signed at 
Ankara. In return, German exporters are to 
provide Turkey with an increasing amount of 


machinery, industrial equipment, optical goods, 
chemicals, and other manufactured items. 


Aug. 5: An agreement was signed with the United 


States releasing LT 111,400,000 (about $39,800,- 
ooo) in Mutual Security Administration funds 
to supplement Turkey’s military budget. 


Aug. 7: An agreement was signed with the United 


Kingdom arranging for settlement of certain 
debts to the United Kingdom principally the 
armaments credits advanced by Britain just 
before and during World War II. 





DOCUMENT 
The Syrian Constitution of 1953 


Mary Louise Manley 


N A PLEBESCITE on July 10, 1953, a 

new Syrian Constitution was ratified and at 
the same time Brigadier General Adib Shi- 
shakli, Deputy Prime Minister in the recent 
Syrian Government headed by Major General 
Fawzi Silo, was elected President of the Re- 
public. The new fundamental law of Syria has 
retained many of the features of the Syrian 
Constitution of 1950 but the basic pattern of 
government has been changed from a parlia- 
mentary cabinet-type government to a United 
States-type system of checks and balances. 

As did the Constitution of 1950, that of 
1953 declares Syria to be an “indivisible politi- 
cal unity” in the form of a “democratic and 
fully sovereign Arab republic,” and part of the 
“Arab nation.” The impressive list of civil 
liberties of the 1950 Constitution and the pro- 
visions relative to protecting minority religious 
rights, guaranteeing land holdings, and estab- 
lishing Islam as the religion of the President 
have been retained. 

In contrast to the 1950 Constitution, which 
made no fundamental alterations in the gov- 
ernmental system as it existed in the 1930 
Constitution,* the new Syrian Constitution 
contains some innovations unique among the 
organic laws of Middle Eastern countries. 
Executive power is no longer concentrated in 
a Prime Minister and a Cabinet jointly and 
individually responsible to parliament. Under 
the 1953 Constitution, the Cabinet members 
are responsible solely to the President of the 
Republic and the office of Prime Minister no 


*For the background of the Syrian Constitutions 
of 1930 and 1950, see Majid Khadduri, “Constitu- 
tional Development in Syria,” Middle East Journal, 
V, (Spring 1951) pp. 137-60. 


longer exists. In the event that the President 
cannot perform the functions of his office, they 
are to be assumed by the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The unicameral parliament is to be directly 
elected as was the Chamber of Deputies under 
the 1950 Constitution, by men and women 
over 18 in accordance with a new Electoral 
Law. The number of Deputies in the new 
Chamber will be decreased. Each Deputy now 
represents a constituency of 50,000 inhabitants 
or a fraction exceeding one-half that number 
as compared to 30,000 or a fraction greater 
than one-half thereof as provided in the Elec- 
toral Law of 1949. A new provision allows 
parliament to dissolve itself but it may not be 
dissolved by the President of the Republic. 
The power of suspensive veto of the President 
is essentially the same as it was under the 1950 
Constitution. Islamic law is again declared to 
be a main source of legislation. 

A Permanent Committee of the Chamber has 
been added to the governing system. Elected by 
the Chamber after each ordinary session and 
with a membership comprising one-fourth of 
the total membership of the Chamber, the 
Committee may perform most of the functions 
of the Chamber. It may not, however, ratify 
treaties which would lead to amendment of 
Internal Laws in force, approve peace treaties, 
or enact bills requiring the approval of general 
or extraordinary budgets. Legislation enacted 
by the Committee is subject to suspensive veto 
as is that enacted by the Chamber. 

Provisions relating to land utilization and 
agrarian reform (Article 35) embrace sub- 
stantially the same principles embodied in Ar- 





® Mary Louise MANtey is a research analyst in the Division of Research for Near East, South Asia and 


Africa in the Department of State. 
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ticle 22 of the 1950 Constitution and amended 
by the legislative decrees of the present regime. 
The 1953 Constitution enjoins landowners to 
utilize their land under penalty of forfeiture. 
The judicial system is not significantly al- 
tered. There has been a change, however, in 
the method of appointment of the Supreme 
Court judges. The President of the Republic 
is to appoint the President and members of the 
Court subject to the approval of the Chamber. 
Formerly, the seven members of the Court 
were elected by the Chamber from a list of 
fourteen candidates submitted by the President 
of the Republic. The Court President was 
elected from among the seven members. 
Most treaties require approval by parlia- 
ment, as was the case under the 1950 Consti- 
tution. The 1953 Constitution further stipu- 


lates that treaties become the law of the land 
and must be regarded as amending or abroga- 
ting laws inconsistent with them. 

The Syrian Constitution of 1953 is an 
admixture of several constitutional systems. 
Tailored for Syria, where the actual source of 
power always has tended to gravitate toward 
the President, it provides a more realistic legal 
basis for the present leadership of the socio- 
economic evolution now underway in Syria 
than did the Syrian Constitution of 1950 with 
its supremacy of parliament. The impact of 
conflicting traditional and modern ideologies, 
the growing power of urban groups, the in- 
creasing social and nationalist pressures, as 
well as years of constitutional adjustment and 
experimentation in Syria, are reflected in the 
new Constitution. 





Constitution of the Republic of Syria 
PREAMBLE 


We, the Arab people of Syria, conscious of the 
need for a system of government which derives its 
character from the realities of our life and our 
objectives which establish to our political sov- 
ereignty on a foundation of unity and strength, 
guarantees our people security and justice and our 
lives dignity and prosperity and our Nation free- 
dom and sovereignty and, beyond our borders, the 
opportunity of working for the complete freedom 
of the Arab peoples and the achievement of their 
unity and glory, solemnly declare that we have 
accepted and ordained the following Constitution: 


Part One — Fundamental 
Principles 


Chapter I — The Republic of Syria 


Article 1. 


1. Syria is a democratic Arab Republic having 
complete sovereignty. 

2. It is an indivisible political unit. No part of 
its territory may be ceded. 

3. The Syrian people are a part of the Arab 
Nation, and the State shall, within the frame of 
sovereignty and the republican regime, endeavor 
to realize the unity of this Nation. 


Article 2. 


1. Sovereignty is vested in the people. No in- 
dividual or group may claim it. 

2. Sovereignty shall be based upon the principle 
of government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

3. The people shall exercise sovereignty within 
the forms and the limits determined by the 
Constitution. 


Article 3. 


1. The religion of the President of the Republic 
is Islam. 

2. Islamic jurisprudence shall be the main source 
of legislation. 

3. Freedom of belief shall be safeguarded, and 
the State shall respect all divine religions and 
shall guarantee the free exercise of their rites, 
provided this does not lead to a breach of public 
order. 

4. Personal status affairs of religious communities 
shall be safeguarded and recognized. 


Article 4. 


1. The Arabic language is the official language 
of the State. 

2. The Syrian flag shall have a rectangular form, 
the length being horizontal and equal to double 
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its width. It shall have three horizontal and equal 
color bands, the upper green, the middle white, 
and the lower black. The white portion of the flag 
shall bear, in a horizontal straight line in its 
middle, three red five-pointed stars, in a horizontal 
straight line in its middle, three red five-pointed 
stars, dividing its length into four equal parts and 
each having a diameter equal to one-half of the 
width of the portion. 

3. The emblem and the National Anthem of the 
Republic shall be determined by law. 


Article 5. 
The Capital of the Republic is Damascus. 


Article 6. 


The territory of the Republic shall be divided 
into provinces, the order, number, sub-divisions 
and boundaries of which shall be fixed by law. 


Chapter Il — Democratic 
Guarantees 


SECTION 1. PuBLic RIGHTS 


Article 7. 


1. The conditions of Syrian nationality shall be 
defined by a law in which special facilities shall 
be accorded to Syrian emigrants, their descendants, 
and to Arabs of their various countries. 

2. The legal status of foreigners shall be defined 
by a law in which international usage and agree- 
ments shall be observed. 


Article 8. 


Citizens shall be equal in dignity and social 
status, and have equal rights and obligations before 
the law. 


Article 9. 


1. The State shall guarantee freedom, security 
and equal opportunity to all citizens. 

2. The freedom of the individual shall be safe- 
guarded. 


Article 10. 


1. Every person shall have the right to apply 
to the courts within the limits of the law. Trials 
shall be held in public unless the law provides 
otherwise. 

2. Every person shall be considered innocent 
until convicted by a legal tribunal. 

3. No person shall be searched except by an 
order or warrant issued by the judicial authorities, 
unless he is arrested in the actual commission of 
a crime, or for the purpose of bringing him before 


the judicial authorities on a charge of having 
committed a crime or a misdemeanor. 

4. Every person who is arrested must within 
twenty-four hours, be informed in writing of the 
reasons for his arrest and the legal text under 
which he was arrested. He shall be delivered to 
the judicial authorities within a period not exceed- 
ing forty-eight hours after his arrest. 

5. Every detainee has this right to present in 
person or through a lawyer, friend, or relative an 
application to the judge concerned contesting the 
legality of the arrest. The judge shall consider 
this application immediately, and may summon 
the official who ordered the arrest and question 
him about the case. If he finds that the arrest is 
unlawful, he shall order the immediate release of 
the person detained. 

6. Torture or humiliating treatment of any per- 
son is not permissible. The penalties for anyone 
doing so will be determined by law. 

7. The right of defense is safeguarded at all 
stages of investigation and trial, and before all 
courts, in accordance with the provisions of the 
law. 

8. The creation of exceptional criminal courts 
is not permissible but special trial procedure shall 
be prescribed for a state of emergency. 

9. None shall be tried except before army per- 
sonnel. Exceptions to this rule shall be determined 
by law. 

10. No person shall be convicted for an act or 
an omission not punishable by the laws in force 
at the time of its occurrence, and no penalty more 
severe than that prescribed by law at the time 
of the commission or omission shall be imposed. 

1x. It is not permissible to transfer the penalty 
of a convicted person and his rights to any other 
person. 

12. Every person against whom a final sentence 
has been passed and the penalty executed, if it is 
proved that it was a miscarriage of justice, shall 
be entitled to demand compensation from the State 
for the harm that has been done to him. 

13. The administrative authorities have not the 
right to arrest a person provisionally, except in 
accordance with law, and during a state of 
emergency. 

14. Prison is a place of punishment, and is a 
means of reforming the criminal, and giving him 
a useful education. The law shall guarantee the 
implementation of this objective. 


Article 11. 


The home shall be inviolable. It is not permissible 
to enter or search them except in the case of a 
flagrante delicto or by permission of their owner, 
or in accordance with a judicial warrant, or in 
a state of emergency in accordance with provisions 
of the law. 


Article 12. 


Messages conveyed by post or telegraph and tele- 
phone and conversations of others are secret. Their 
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delay, censoring or confiscating is not permissible 
except in such cases as are defined by law. 


Article 13. 


1. The freedom of opinion is respected and is 
guaranteed by the State. Every Syrian shall be 
entitled to express his opinion freely in speech, in 
writing, in drawing and other means of expression. 

2. No person shall be punished for the advoca- 
tion of his opinions unless he is exceeding the limits 
defined by law. 

3. Public opinion is sacred and the law shall 
protect it from elements that divert it from truth 
and the common good, or encourage dissension 
among citizens of the country or advocate a change 
of the system of government by force. 


Article 14. 


1. Press and publications are free within the 
limits of the law and their social task to society. 

2. It is not permitted to suspend or close down 
newspapers except in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law. 

3. The law may impose a limited censorship on 
newspapers, publications, and books, in matters 
connected with public safety and national defense, 
and this only during a state of emergency. 

4. Procedures of control over the resources of 
newspapers shall be defined by law. 

5. The State and individuals concerned shall 
have the right to demand the publication of cor- 
rection and denials or in accordance with provisions 
of the law. 


Article 15. 


Syrians shall have the right of assembly and 
demonstration in a peaceful manner and without 
weapons within the limits of the law. 


Article 16. 


1. Syrians shall have the right to form societies 
and to join them provided that their objectives are 
not prohibited by law. 

2. The law shall regulate the procedure to be 
followed in informing the administrative authori- 
ties of the formation of societies and the system of 
control over their finances. 


Article 17. 


1. Syrians have the right to form and join 
political parties provided their objectives are 
legitimate, their methods peaceful, and their rules 
democratic. 

2. The law shall regulate the procedure to be 
followed in informing the administrative authorities 
of the formation of political parties, and the system 
of control over their finances. The law shall also 
require members of such parties to elect their 
higher authorities at least once every year. 


3. The law aims to consider political parties 
as institutes working for the creation of a choice 
group of enlightened and loyal citizens in a demo- 
cratic way to carry public responsibility as well 
as preparing for the people ways and means of 
national education and facilitate for them the ful- 
fillment of their aspirations in public life leading 
them towards the realization of their interest in it. 


Article 18. 


1. The deportation of Syrians from the home- 
land is not permissible. 

2. Every Syrian has the right of residence and 
movement within the territory of Syria unless for- 
bidden to do so by a judicial order or by legal 
provisions relating to health or public safety. 


Article 19. 


1. Refugees shall not be extradited because of 
their political beliefs or their defense of freedom. 
2. International agreements and laws shall define 
the procedure for extradition of ordinary criminals. 


Article 20. 


1. The family is the cornerstone of society, and 
is under the protection of the State. The State shall 
protect and encourage marriage and shall remove 
material and social obstacles which hinder it. 

2. Every mother is entitled to the protection and 
assistance of society. 

3. Childhood is under the protection of society. 
The education of children is a natural right and 
a social duty of parents and the State shall watch 
them carry out this task. 


Article 21. 


1. Education and learning are rights of every 
citizen. 

2. Education must aim at the creation of a gen- 
eration strong in body and mind, and in per- 
sonality, believing in God, possessing a virtuous 
character, proud of its Arab heritage, equipped 
with knowledge, aware of its duties, watchful of 
its rights and freedom, working for the national 
interest and the general Arab interest, and imbued 
with the spirit of unity and brotherhood among 
all citizens. All education inconsistent with the 
objective mentioned in this Paragraph shall be 
prohibited. 

3. In order to realize the objectives of education 
and teaching and to implement a stable educational 
policy, Council of Education shall be formed in 
the State, whose task shall be to propose to the 
government the plans and programs making edu- 
cation in its various degrees and forms achieve 
its objectives in view. The law shall define the 
number of members of the Council of Education, 
their qualifications and the manner of their ap- 
pointment. 
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4. The State shall have the right to supervise 
all educational institutions in the country. Such 
supervision shall be regulated by law. The State 
alone shall have the right to grant school cer- 
tificates and to classify them. 

5. Elementary education is compulsory and shall 
have unified programs. It shall be free in State 
schools. Private elementary schools are obliged to 
apply the programs adopted by the State. They 
may teach additional subjects as may be defined 
by law. Secondary, vocational and rural education 
is free in State schools. The State shall give priority 
in budgets for the expansion of elementary and 
vocational and rural education, in order to achieve 
equality among citizens and to base the national 
revival on sound foundations facilitating the uti- 
lization of the country’s land and industrial wealth. 
The law shall define the subjects which private 
secondary schools shall be required to teach in 
accordance with the programs of the State. Re- 
ligious teaching for each religion in all the afore- 
mentioned stages shall be in accordance with its 
own creed. The State shall work to make higher 
education accessible. Its institutions shall enjoy 
financial and administrative independence. 

6. The State shall adopt athletic, scouting and 
youth movements in schools, societies and clubs, 
and shall work for their protection, strengthening 
and propagation, and encourage scientific research. 

7. The State shall protect arts and sciences, pro- 
mote their progress and propagation, and encourage 
scientific research. 

8. The State shall place the means of general 
education within the reach of the people. 

9. The State shall protect antiquities and ancient 
sites and all objects of artistic or historical value. 

10. The State shall protect and preserve the 
national cultural heritage and encourage its dis- 
semination. 


Article 22. 


1. Every citizen, together with his family, has 
the right to be guaranteed either by the State 
directly or by organizations set up for the purpose 
in cases of emergency, sickness, disability, orphan- 
hood, old age, and involuntary unemployment. 

2. In the accomplishment of this objective, a 
social security system shall be set up in which the 
State, organizations and individuals shall cooperate 
to secure the necessary funds. 


Article 23. 


The State shall protect the health of citizens and 
shall establish hospitals, sanatoria, maternity homes, 
nurseries, and child homes for their benefit. It shall 
also facilitate for them means of medical treatment 
and shall attend to pregnant women, foster mothers 
and babies. 


Article 24. 


It shall not be permissible to impose compulsory 
work on anybody, except by law in the following 
cases: 


(a) The performance of cultural, construc- 
tional and health services. 

(b) The combatting of public calamities. 

(c) In a state of emergency. 


Article 25. 


1. Every Syrian shall have the right to hold 
public posts in accordance with conditions fixed 
by law. 

2. Appointment to public posts, whether tem- 
porary or permanent, in the State, in departments 
attached to it and in municipalities, shall be effected 
by the system of general competition, except in 
cases where the law provides otherwise. 

3. Acquired rights of public officials shall be 
guaranteed and may be claimed in a court of law. 
A public official shall have the right to be re- 
installed in his post after performing military 
service. 

4. The law shall define conditions for the punish- 
ment of an official, his dismissal from service, and 
his retirement on pension. 

5. The officials are appointed for the benefit of 
all the people. The law shall guarantee the pro- 
tection of the interest of the people by removing 
political interests from the work of officials and 
by the safeguarding of their right to dignity, 
security, a sufficient salary, and promotion accord- 
ing to seniority and competence. 


Article 26. 


1. Military service is compulsory and shall be 
regulated by law. 

2. A Council for National Defense shall be es- 
tablished. Its jurisdiction and the number of its 
members shall be determined by law. 


Article 27. 


High Treason, in the strict sense, is taking up 
arms against the homeland, joining the enemies, or 
granting them help or assistance. 


Article 28. 


1. This Constitution does not contain any pro- 
vision specifically enumerating the rights of citizens. 
They have all the rights which are not clearly 
stated as pertaining to the State. The law shall 
safeguard and confirm these rights so long as they 
do not conflict With the rights of others or with 
the interest of society. 

2. Every law related to a fundamental right of 
citizens or limiting such right in reliance on pro- 
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visions of the Constitution shall refer to the spe- 
cific right and the relative Article. In no circum- 
stance shall a law include a provision which in 
effect cancels any of these rights. 

3. The judiciary shall protect the citizen against 
the public authority’s encroachment upon his rights. 


SECTION 2. ORGANIZING NATIONAL WEALTH 


Article 29. 


1. Proprietorship, capital, and work are the fun- 
damental elements of national wealth. They are 
all individual rights of social importance. They 
must be regulated and directed in order to insure 
strength for the homeland, and dignity, coopera- 
tion, and an appropriate standard of living of 
citizens. 

2. The elements of national wealth shall be organ- 
ized in such a way as to realize social justice. 

3. Economic life shall be directed in accordance 
with the interest of the people as a whole. 

4. Within the sphere of these objectives, the 
law shall guarantee economic freedom for every 
citizen. 


Article 30. 


tr. A Council for National Wealth shall be es- 
tablished in the State. Its task will be to propose 
plans and programs for the purpose of increasing 
the country’s agriculture, industrial, and commercial 
potentialities, and to provide work for all citizens. 

2. The law shall determine the number of this 
Council’s members and the manner of their selection. 


Article 31. 


1. The State may nationalize by law any organi- 
zation or project connected with the public interest 
in return for just compensation. 

2. Organizations enjoying financial and adminis- 
trative indépendence may be created for the execu- 
tion and administration of specific projects. This 
shall be done by a law defining the number of the 
members of their administrative bodies, the man- 
ner of their selection, and the manner of their 
supervision. 


Article 32. 


The funds which the State shall spend on irriga- 
gation and land improvement projects shall be 
recovered from those benefiting from them within 
a period commensurate with their ability, to be 
fixed by law. 


Article 33. 


1. Taxes will be imposed for the public good. 

2. Taxes shall be fixed in money. The law may 
not provide for the imposition of a tax in kind 
except in exceptional cases. 


3. No tax may be imposed, amended, or abolished 
except by law. 

4. No person shall be exempted from the payment 
of the tax or part thereof except in the cases laid 
down by law. 

5. No person shall be required to pay the tax 
except in the manner prescribed by law. 

6. Taxes shall be imposed on a just and progres- 
sive basis, ensuring the principles of equality and 
social justice and taking into consideration the 
number of members of the family of the taxpayer 
for whose support he is responsible. 


Article 34: Property is public and 
private 


1. The State, legal persons, and individuals may 
own property within the limits of the law. 

2. The law shall regulate the ownership by 
foreigners, its limits and conditions. 

3. Private property shall be respected, within 
the limits of compatibility with public interest and 
social justice. The law shall define the methods of 
its acquisition and disposition in a manner ensuring 
its social function and contributing to the national 
production. 

4. No person shall be permitted to use private 
property in a manner conflicting with public 
interest. 

5. The law shall guarantee the rights of individ- 
uals to protect their material and immaterial in- 
terests accruing to them as a result of their 
material and mental production. 

6. Expropriation for the public good is _per- 
missible and shall be effected by law providing for 
the payment of just compensation. 

7. Mines, solid, fluid and radioactive minerals, 
and the like, the hidden resources beneath the 
surface, mineral and sea waters, waterfalls, public 
forests, public roads, and all national resources 
and public utilities are the property of the State. 
So also is the strata of the atmosphere as from a 
height to be fixed by law. 

The law shall specify the conditions for granting 
licenses for prospecting for minerals and the like. 
The right to exploit minerals and the like shall be 
granted by law in which priority shall be given 
to defense considerations and the maintenance of 
the country’s freedom. No preferential or monopoly 
concession for the exploitation of any of the coun- 
try’s natural resources or of a public service may 
be granted except by law and for a limited period. 


Article 35. 


1. To ensure the proper utilization of the land, 
legislation based upon the following principles 
shall be enacted: 


(a) An obligation to utilize the land shall 
be laid down and, if land is neglected for a 
period to be fixed by law, the right to its posses- 
sion shall be forfeited. 
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(b) The encouragement of small and medium 
holdings. 

(c) The fixing of a maximum area of lands 
to be owned, utilized, or disposed of according 
to districts; such provisions shall not have a 
retroactive effect. 

(d) The improvement of production and the 
methods thereof. 


2. The State shall distribute from its lands to 
landless peasants state lands sufficient to ensure 
their living, either free or for a small payment. 

3. The State shall establish model villages and 
centers for agricultural experimentation. 


Article 36. 


1. General confiscation of property is prohibited. 

2. Special confiscation of property shall not be 
imposed except by a judicial order. 

3. Special confiscation may be imposed by law 
for war necessities and public calamities. 


Article 37. 


1. Capital shall serve the national economy and 
its various forms of investment shall not conflict 
with the interest of the people as a whole. 

2. The law shall prohibit monopoly. 


Article 38. 


1. The State may not contract a public or private 
loan except by a law which shall define the con- 
ditions, the rate of interest, and the method of 
repayment. 

2. The State is not permitted to grant or guaran- 
tee a loan except by law. 

3. The law shall define the procedure relating 
to contracts and tenders which involve expenditure 
from the State Treasury. 


Article 39. 


1. Work is the right of all citizens and a duty 
dictated by common social life in the same home- 
land. It is the most important basic element in 
the economic and social structure of the country. 
The State shall guarantee employment for its 
citizens. 

2. Every Syrian shall be free to choose his 
profession. 

3. The State shall protect work and shall super- 
vise the establishment of just social relations 
among the citizens, for which purpose it shall 
enact legislation which shall be based upon the 
following principles: 


(a) Workers shall be given wages commen- 
surate with the quantity and quality of their 
work. 

(b) Weekly hours of work shall be limited 
and weekly and annual days of rest with pay 
shall be granted. 


(c) The provision of special compensation for 
workers with families and in cases of discharge, 
sickness, disability, and emergencies resulting 
from the work. 

(d) Specification of special conditions for the 
work of women and juveniles providing them 
with adequate protection. 

(e) Wages of women, when circumstances are 
the same, shall be made equal to the wages of 
men. 

(f) Prohibition of profiteering, exploitation 
and bribes of all types. 

(g) Encouragement of the method of collective 
contracts and encouragement of giving the 
worker a share in the production of the profits. 

(h) Factories must comply with health and 
sanitary conditions. 

(i) The provision of sanitary housing for 
workers. The law shall define the methods 
thereof. 

(j) Encouragement of the formation of co- 
operative societies which shall be supervised by 
the State. 


4. Workers shall have the right to defend their 
trade and professional interests and to organize 
in trade unions to facilitate the exercise of this 
right. 


(a) Trade unions have a legal status. They 
are purely professional and national organiza- 
tions. 

(b) The State shall encourage labor union 
organizations and shall guarantee their freedom 
within the limits of the law. The State shall 
protect them from political influence and shall 
assist in developing the influence of labor unions 
for the increase of the national economy and 
the raising of the standard of living of the pro- 
ductive classes. 

(c) The State shall promote labor union 
federations, shall dissuade them from harmful 
competition, and shall direct them towards 
cooperation. 


5. “Workers” in this Article means laborers, 
farmers, and agricultural workers. The principles 
of legislation mentioned in the Article shall be 
applied to each category according to circumstances. 


Part Two — Sovereign Powers 
Article 40. 


The people shall exercise their sovereignty 
through the Chamber of Deputies, the President 
of the Republic, and the Judiciary. 


Chapter I — Legislative Power 
Article 41. 


1. The legislative power shall be undertaken 
by the Chamber of Deputies elected by the people 
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in a general, secret, direct and uniform ballot in 
accordance with the provision of the Electoral Law. 

2. A Deputy represents the entire people. His 
mandate may not be limited by any restriction or 
condition. He shall perform his mandate, guided 
by his honor and experience. 


Article 42. 


1. The term of the Chamber is four full years 
beginning from the date of the decree announcing 
the results of the elections. The term may not be 
extended except in time of war by a law which 
shall be proposed by the President of the Republic 
and approved by the vote of the absolute majority 
of the Deputies. 

2. The Chamber may decide to dissolve itself 
by the vote of the absolute majority of its members. 


Article 43. 


Electors, males and females, are citizens who 
have completed their 18th year on January 1 of 
the year in which the election takes place, who are 
registered in the Civil Status Register and comply 
with the conditions laid down in the Electoral Law. 


Article 44. 


Every person possessing the right to elect may 
stand as candidate for membership of the Chamber 
if he is educated, has completed twenty-five years 
of age and if he fulfills the conditions prescribed 
in the Electoral Law. 


Article 45. 


1. The law shall define the electoral constituen- 
cies. The number of Deputies shall be in the pro- 
portion of one Deputy to at least every 50,000 
Syrian inhabitants of the constituency, or a part 
thereof exceeding one-half of this number. 

2. Elections shall be held in one stage, and the 
candidate who obtains the largest number of votes 
of the electors shall be considered successful. 

3. The Electoral Law shall include provisions 
guaranteeing: 


(a) The correctness of the elections and the 
punishment of those falsifying them. 

(b) The equal right of the candidates to super- 
vise the electoral operations. 

(c) The punishment of those confusing the 
will of the electors. 


Article 46. 


1. The elections shall be held within the 60 
days preceding the expiration of the term of the 
Chamber. 

2. If the Chamber of Deputies dissolves itself 
the elections for the new Chamber shall be held 
within 60 days of the date of the dissolution. 


3. If the holding of the elections is delayed, the 
Chamber shall investigate the causes and determine 
the responsibility for the delay. 

4. The decree announcing the results of the 
elections shall be issued within a period not 
exceeding ten days from the day of the election. 
If for some reason or other elections are not held 
or the results of the election not known in some 
constituencies, the seats assigned to these con- 
stituencies shall be considered temporarily vacant 
until the results of their elections are announced in 
a supplementary decree. To be issued, the decree 
announcing the results of the elections has to cover 
more than two-thirds of the seats. 

5. In all cases the Chamber shall retain its 
authority until the decree announcing the results 
of the elections is issued. 


Article 47. 


1. The Chamber of Deputies shall be convened 
by a decree within 20 days following the day of 
election. It shall definitely meet on the 21st day 
if no decree is issued, or the day following the 
day on which the term of the old Chamber expires, 
if this Chamber has not completed its terms by the 
end of the 20 days referred to above. 

2. At its first meeting the Chamber shall elect 
its President and the members of its Office. 


Article 48. 


1. The Chamber shall meet in ordinary session 
from the beginning of October to the end of 
February. 

2. Outside this session the President of the 
Chamber shall summon extraordinary sessions by 
order of the Chamber’s Office or at the written 
request of one-fourth of its members, or of its 
Permanent Committee, or of the President of the 
Republic, provided that the summons shall specify 
items on the agenda. 


Article 49. 


1. The Deputies shall not be answerable in a 
criminal or a civil action for the facts they state, 
the views they express, or for their voting in public 
or secret meetings, or in the meetings of the 
committees. 

2. A Deputy shall be entitled to refuse to testify 
against persons who have confided to him certain 
facts in his capacity as a Deputy, or to testify 
on these facts themselves. 

3. Deputies shali enjoy immunity during the 
ordinary and extraordinry sessions of the Chamber, 
and shall not without permission from the Chamber 
be liable to criminal prosecution or to the execution 
of a criminal sentence. The Chamber, however, 
shall give its decision within ten days of the 
receipt of the request for such permission and its 
failure to do so shall be tantamount to the granting 
of permission. A Deputy may be detained only in 
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the case of flagrante delicto, and in such a case, 
the Chamber shall be promptly informed. 

4. In case a Deputy is prosecuted or arrested 
when the Chamber is not in session the President 
of the Chamber shall be immediately informed. In 
order to restore immunity to the prosecuted or 
arrested Deputy, the Chamber shall give a decision 
to this effect during the first 10 days of the follow- 
ing session and this only in cases other than those 
of flagrante delicto. 

5. The immunity of the members of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Chamber shall be considered 
as extending beyond the times of the Chamber’s 
meetings. 

6. A Deputy shall lose his seat as a result of a 
legal verdict or other emergency making him fail 
to possess the conditions of nomination provided 
by the Electoral Law. 


Article 50. 


Before a Deputy assumes his duties he shall take 
the following oath publicly before the Chamber: 


I swear by God and by my honor to be loyal 
to the Constitution and the laws of the country, 
to respect and to defend them and defend the 
freedoms, interests, property, and dignity of the 
people, and the independence of the homeland 
and its republican regime and to perform the 
task of Deputy with honor, truthfulness and 
devotion, and to work for the perfection of the 
freedom of the Arab Nation and the achievement 
of its unity. 


Article 51. 


The Deputies shall be given by law an appro- 
priate compensation enabling them to devote them- 
selves to their duties and guaranteeing their in- 
dependence of opinion. 


Article 52. 


The resignation of a Deputy shall be considered 
as effective from the time of its registration in the 
Office of the Chamber. 


Article 53. 


1. A Deputy may not exploit his parliamentary 
position in any business. 

2. The law shall define the practices which shall 
not be performed during his parliamentary position. 


Article 54. 


If a parliamentary seat becomes vacant for some 
reason or other a decree shall be issued fixing 
a date for the election of a Deputy for that seat 
within two months of the vacation of the seat, 
provided that the remaining period of the Chamber 
is not less than six months. The term of the new 
member shall expire with the termination of the 
mandate of the Chamber. 
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Article 55. 


1. Internal Rules for the Chamber shall deter- 
mine the procedure of debates, discussions, ques- 
tions, voting, the special duties of the Office and 
the committees, and its other work. 

2. The Internal Rules shall have the force of 
law. They may not be amended except in accord- 
ance with their own provisions. 


Article 56. 


1. Every year at the beginning of the October 
session the Chamber shall be presided by its eldest 
members with the two youngest members acting 
as secretaries. The President of the Chamber shall 
be elected immediately and also the members of 
the Chamber’s Office in accordance with the In- 
ternal Rules. 

2. The President of the Chamber shall be eleted 
by the absolute majority of the total number of 
Deputies. The majority of Deputies present shall 
be sufficient at a second ballot and a relative 
majority at a third. 


Article 57, 


1. The President of the Chamber shall maintain 
order inside the Chamber. 

2. The Chamber shall have a special guard 
receiving orders from its President. No other 
armed force shall enter the Chamber or be posted 
in its neighborhood except at the request of its 
President. 


Article 58. 


1. The sessions of the Chamber cannot be held 
unless the absolute majority of the Deputies are 
present. 

2. The Internal Rules shall determine the re- 
sponsibility of the Deputy who absents himself 
without a legitimate excuse. 


Article 59. 


1. The sessions of the Chamber shall be public. 

2. At the request of the President of the Republic 
or at least one-fourth of the Deputies present, the 
Chamber may decide on holding secret sessions to 
discuss certain matters. Such decision shall be 
reached by secret ballot. 

3. The minutes of the open sessions shall be 
published in the Official Gazette. 

4. The provisions of the above Article shall also 
apply to the sessions of the Permanent Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 


Article 60. 


1. The voting in the Chamber shall be conducted 
in accordance with the procedure prescribed in its 
Internal Rules. 
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2. Only Deputies present shall have the right to 
vote. 

3. The elections shall be held by secret ballot. 

4. The Chamber shall make its decisions by the 
majority of those present unless the Constitution 
or the Internal Rules provide otherwise. Should 
the votes be equal, the proposal under discussion 
shall be rejected. 


Article 61. 


1. The Chamber of Deputies shall examine the 
objections lodged against the validity of the elec- 
tions of the members. An objection shall not be 
accepted if submitted 30 days after the issuing of 
the decree announcing the results of the elections. 
The Chamber shall decide on the objections within 
three months after the last day where on they may 
be acepted. The Chamber’s recess shall not be 
counted in these three months. The Chamber’s de- 
cisions in connection with the validity of the elec- 
tion shall for two weeks be liable to appeal before 
the Supreme Court, provided that such an appeal 
is signed by at least one-fourth of the Deputies. 

2. The Chamber of Deputies shall also be en- 
titled to decide by a two-thirds majority of all 
its members to deprive a Deputy of his parlia- 
mentary position because of his acts or publicly 
declared opinions against the country’s independ- 
ence or because of his advocating the change of 
government by force, if this was proposed by at 
least a fourth of the Deputies. 


Article 62. 


1. The Chamber of Deputies shall have the right 
to delegate some of its members or to form Parlia- 
mentary Committees to investigate certain matters. 
In this connection, the Executive Power shall fa- 
cilitate the task of the Chamber’s representatives 
and supply them with documents, statements, and 
information required. 

2. Every member of the Chamber is entitled to 
direct in the appropriate Committee and through 
the Presidency of the Chamber an interpellation 
to the Executive Power, which shall reply orally 
or in writing within the period prescribed by the 
Internal Rules of the Chamber. 


Article 63. 


1. The Executive Power may delegate Ministers 
and officials representing it to attend the meetings 
of the Parliamentary Committees to give its point 
of view on matters under study by these com- 
mittees. 

2. The Parliamentary Committees shall be en- 
titled to ask the Executive Power to delegate Min- 
isters and officials representing it to give its point 
of view on matters under study, or to give ex- 
planations regarding matters within its competence. 


Article 64. 


1. Treaties affecting the safety or finances of the 
State, or the status of persons, or the rights of 
property of Syrians abroad, peace treaties, com- 
mercial treaties, and any other treaty valid for 
more than one year, and every treaty involving 
the amendment of some effective International 
Laws, shall not be confirmed by the President of 
the Republic except after approval by the Chamber 
of Deputies by a law. 

2. Treaties approved by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and confirmed and published by the President 
of the Republic, shall, upon coming into force, be 
regarded as enacting an amendment to previously 
existing Internal Laws conflicting with them. 

3. Treaties which are in force and which have 
been approved by the Chamber of Deputies shall 
have preference over Internal Laws. Their pro- 
visions may not be amended, cancelled or suspended 
except after a notification in the manner prescribed 
therein or in accordance with international usage. 


Article 65. 


The Chamber of Deputies has the right by the 
absolute majority of its members to grant general 
amnesty for offenses committed before the proposal 
for the amnesty. 


Article 66. 


1. Introducing bills shall be equally the right 
of the President of the Republic and of every 
Deputy. 

2. Financial laws, however, which aim at the 
abolition or reduction of a tax, or exemption from 
some of it, or which aim at the allocation of a 
part of the State funds for a project, or at borrow- 
ing, or guaranteeing or repayment of loans, may 
only be proposed by the President of the Republic 
or by at least one-fourth of the Deputies. 


Article 67. 


1. The general budget shall be prepared by the 
Executive Power and the Chamber of Deputies 
alone shall have the right to pass it. 

2. Each fiscal year shall have one general budget 
comprising the ordinary revenues and expenditures. 
It will not be permissible to create independent 
or supplementary budgets except by law. 

3. The beginning of the fiscal year shall be fixed 
by law. 

4. The President shall submit to the Chamber 
of Deputies the plan of the general budget for 
every fiscal year at least three months before the 
beginning of such year. 

5. The Executive Power may, in case of need, 
submit a plan for an extraordinary budget for more 
than one year, comprising extraordinary revenue 
and expenditure. It shall not come into force except 
after its approval by the Chamber of Deputies, 
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6. The budget law may only comprise purely 
financial provisions. It may not provide for the 
introduction of new taxes or services requiring 
new expenditure. The provisions of the budget law 
shall only be implemented during the period fixed 
for it. 

7. The Chamber of Deputies may not, during 
the study of the budget, increase the estimates of 
revenues and expenditures. 

8. The Budget Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies may amend the draft budget, subject to 
the provisions of the preceding Paragraph. 

9. The Deputies may not propose an increase in 
an item of expenditure or introduce new expendi- 
tures after the Budget Committee has drawn up 
its report on the draft budget. 

10. The Deputies shall vote on the general or 
the extraordinary budget article by article. 

11. The Executive Power shall not exceed the 
maximum of the estimated expenditure for each 
public department. The budget law shall not in- 
clude provisions permitting it to do so, Nor may 
new, additional, or transferable appropriations be 
made except by law. The final accounts for the 
fiscal year shall be submitted to the Chamber of 
Deputies during a period not exceeding two years 
after the end of that year. These accounts shall be 
closed by law. 

12. Should the Chamber of Deputies be unable to 
pass the draft budget before the start of the fiscal 
year for which it has been made, temporary 
monthly appropriations shall be made by decree, 
on the basis of the financial appropriations of 
the preceding year, and the revenue shall be col- 
lected in accordance with the laws in force at the 
end of that year. 

13. The Chamber of Deputies may, after the 
passage of the budget, pass laws for the introduc- 
tion of new expenditures and revenues required 
to meet them. 


Article 68. 


The law shall determine the procedure for the 
drawing up, approval, and implementation of local 
budgets, and the closing of their accounts. 


Article 69. 


The President of the Republic shall, at least 
once a year, send to the Chamber of Deputies a 
statement on the country’s financial situation. 


Article 70. 

The monetary system shall be regulated and 
official banks shall be established by law. 
Article 71. 


1. The Bureau of Accountancy shall be attached 
to the Chamber of Deputies, and shall be con- 
sidered as its adjunct. 
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2. The budget of the Bureau of Accountancy shall 
be part of the budget of the Chamber of Deputies. 

3. The cadre, pre-requisite qualifications and the 
immunity of the members of the Bureau of Ac- 
countancy as well as the method of control over 
cases subject to their control shall be defined by 
a law the draft of which is to be prepared by the 
Bureau of the Chamber. 

4. The Chamber of Deputies shall elect the 
members of the Bureau of Accountancy by a ma- 
jority of the votes of those present. If such majority 
is not obtained, then voting shall be renewed, and 
a relative majority shall be sufficient. The election 
shall be made from a list prepared by the Office of 
the Chamber, containing double the number of 
members to be elected. The same method shall be 
followed in the event of one or more vacancies 
occurring in the membership of the Bureau of Ac- 
countancy. The Chamber of Deputies shall elect 
from among the members of the Bureau of Ac- 
countancy a president for the Bureau for a period 
of four years, and his re-election is permissible. 
The election of the president of the Bureau of 
Accountancy shall be by the majority of the Depu- 
ties present. If such a majority is not obtained, the 
voting shall be repeated, and a relative majority 
shall be sufficient. The Chamber of Deputies may, 
upon the proposal of the Office of the Chamber 
and with the approval of the majority of its 
members present, terminate services of a member 
of the Bureau of Accountancy. 

5. The Bureau of Accountancy shall examine, on 
behalf of the Chamber of Deputies, the accounts 
of the State and submit to it general reports con- 
taining its views, observations and a statement 
indicating violations committed, and the respon- 
sibilities therefor. 

6. The Chamber of Deputies may charge the 
Bureau of Accountancy with any investigation or 
study relative to revenues and expenditures of the 
administration of the Treasury. 


Article 72. 


If the Chamber of Deputies rejects a bill, it 
shall not be re-introduced except after the begin- 
ning of the ordinary session following the session 
in which it was rejected. 


Article 73. 


If the Chamber of Deputies passes a bill, the 
President of the Republic shall promulgate it 
within fifteen days of the day on which it was 
sent to him. If, however, the Chamber by an 
absolute majority of its members decides that the 
bill is of an urgent nature, it shall be promulgated 
within the period fixed therein. Official holidays 
shall not be counted in calculating the period 
allowed for promulgation. 
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Article 74. 


1. If the President of the Republic finds it neces- 
sary that a certain law should be reconsidered, he 
shall return it to the Chamber within the period 
fixed for its promulgation, with a message con- 
taining reasons for his actions. 

2. Should the Chamber insist upon the law by a 
two-thirds majority of its members, the law shall 
be promulgated immediately. The voting of the 
Deputies in such a case shall be publicly, and by 
“ves” or “no,” and the names of those voting for 
or against proposal shall be published in the 
Official Gazette. 


Article 75. 


1. If at least one-fourth of the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, or one-fourth of the members 
of its Permanent Committee, object to a bill as 
unconstitutional prior to its promulgation, or the 
President of the Republic refers it to the Supreme 
Court on the grounds that it is inconsistent with the 
Constitution, its publication will be suspended until 
the Supreme Court gives its decision thereon it. 

2. If the Supreme Court decides that the law is 
inconsistent with the Constitution, it will be re- 
turned to the Chamber of Deputies or to its Perma- 
nent Committee for rectification of the constitutional 
infraction. 

3. If the Supreme Court does not give its decision 
on the bill within ten working days or within five 
working days in the case of an urgent bill, the 
President of the Republic shall promulgate the law. 

4. If the Supreme Court is of the opinion that 
the law is constitutional, it shall be considered to 
have been promulgated from the date of expira- 
tion of the constitutional interval allowed for its 
promulgation. 


Article 76. 


If the President of the Republic does not promul- 
gate the law within its statutory period, does not 
return it to the Chamber, or does not send it to 
the Supreme Court within the same period, the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies shall promul- 
gate it and it shall become effective. 


Article 77. 


The Chamber of Deputies shall not relinquish 
to the President of the Republic its power of 
legislation. 


Article 78. 


The Chamber of Deputies shall elect, before the 
expiration of each ordinary session, a Permanent 
Committee whose mission will extend to the begin- 
ning of the next ordinary session and shall consist 
of at least one-fourth of the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


(a) The election of the members of the Perma- 
nent Committee shall be by absolute majority 


of the members. If this is not obtained, the elec- 
tion shall be repeated and a majority of those 
present shall be sufficient. At a third ballot a 
relative majority shall suffice. Care shall be 
taken that this Committee contains elements from 
the various ordinary committees of the Chamber. 
The Deputy elected to this Committee may not 
decline to serve without giving legitimate justi- 
fication. 

(b) The President of the Chamber of Deputies 
shall be chairman of the Permanent Committee. 

(c) This Committee shall be, outside the ses- 
sions of the Chamber, in continuous sessions. 

(d) The Permanent Committee shall be charged 
with the duty of representing the Chamber before 
the Executive Power, when the Chamber is not 
in session. It shall also have the power of con- 
ducting investigations. 

(e) Whenever the Chamber is not in session 
the Permanent Committee shall be vested with 
its legislative power and shall take decisions on 
its behalf by an absolute majority of its members 
on all matters which the government, either to 
facilitate its work or owing to the urgent nature 
of the matter itself deem necessary that laws 
should be promulgated in relation thereto. Such 
matters shall neither include the ratification of 
treaties involving the amendment of some ef- 
fective Internal Laws, nor the approval of gen- 
eral or exceptional budget projects, nor bills 
whose enactment requires at least an absolute 
majority vote of the members of the Chamber, 
nor shall the taking of decisions in execution 
of Paragraphs e, g, and h of Article 92 fall 
within the competence of this Committee. 

(f) Should the President of the Republic find 
it necessary that a certain bill approved by the 
Permanent Committee should be_ reconsidered, 
he shall return it to the Committee within the 
period specified for its promulgation, accom- 
panied by a memorandum stating his reasons. 
The Chamber of Deputies will then reconsider 
the bill in its next session in accordance with 
provisions of Paragraph 2 of Article 74. 

(gz) Bills approved by the Permanent Com- 
mittee shall after promulgation be deposited at 
the Office of the Chamber. Motions of Deputies 
to amend or repeal such laws during the succeed- 
ing ordinary session shall be considered as 
urgent. 


Chapter I] — Executive Power 


SECTION I. THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC 
Article 79, 
The President of the Republic shall exercise the 


Executive Power on behalf of the people and within 
the limits prescribed by the Constitution, 
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Article 80. 


The President of the Republic is the Chief of 
State. The law shall prescribe the honors and 
privileges due to his office. 


Article 81. 


1. The President of the Republic is elected by the 
people by general, secret, direct and uniform 
ballot. 

2. Terms stipulated in Article 43 of the Con- 
stitution shall apply to electors. 

3. The candidate obtaining the largest number of 
votes of the electors shall be considered successful. 


Article 82. 


1. A candidate to be eligible for the Presidency 
of the Republic shall fulfil the following conditions: 


(a) He must be Syrian by birth. 

(b) He must possess qualifications for can- 
didature to the Chamber of Deputies. 

(c) He must have completed his fortieth year 
of age. 


2. The candidature of a woman shall not be 
accepted for the Presidency of the Republic. 

3. The Electoral Law shall contain special pro- 
visions for the nomination and election of the 
President of the Republic. 

4. The election of the new President of the Re- 
public should be effected at most four months and 
at least two months before the term of office of 
the holder of the Presidency expires. 


Article 83. 


The term of the President of the Republic is five 
years. He assumes his office on the day the term 
of his predecessor expires. 


Article 84. 


1. The offices of the Presidency of the Republic 
and of a Deputy in the Chamber of Deputies can- 
not be held simultaneously. 

2. The President of the Republic is not permitted 
to fill any other office or engage in industry or 
trade, or occupy any administrative post in any 
institution which operates for profit. 


Article 85. 


Before assuming office the President of the Re- 
public shall take the following oath before the 
Chamber of Deputies: 


I swear by God and my honor to be faithful to 
the Constitution of the country and its laws, to 
respect them and defend them, and I will protect 
the freedoms, interests, property and dignity of 
the people and I shall spare no means or effort 
to preserve the independence of the country and 
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its republican regime, and to defend the integrity 
of its territory, and to work for the perfection 
of the freedom of the Arab Nation and the 
achievement of its unity. 


Article 86. 


The resignation of the President shall be effected 
by a message addressed to the people and published 
by the President of the Chamber of Deputies. 


Article 87. 


1. The President of the Republic shall be held 
responsible for violating the Constitution and for 
High Treason. 

2. He shall 


crimes. 


also be responsible for ordinary 


Article 88. 


1. The President of the Republic shall not be 
tried except by the Supreme Court. 

2. A motion to refer the President of the Re- 
public for trial before the Supreme Court may 
not be discussed unless at least one-fourth of the 
Deputies present a written request to the President 
of the Chamber making the motion and giving 
reasons therefor. The request shall be referred, 
before its discussion, to the Constitutional and 
Judicial Committees meeting jointly. The two Com- 
mittees shall submit their report within three days 
of the receipt of the request. A special meeting shall 
then be fixed to discuss the request and no other 
matter may be discussed therein. 

3. The President of the Republic may, in no 
circumstance be referred for trial before the Su- 
preme Court except with the approval of two-thirds 
of the total number of Deputies. 

4. When the President of the Republic is re- 
ferred for trial to the Supreme Court, he shall 
relinquish his powers until this Court shall have 
given its decision. The resignation of the President 
shall not prevent his trial. 


Article 89. 


1. The President of the Chamber of Deputies 
shall exercise the duties of the President of the 
Republic in an acting capacity in the following 
cases: 


(a) At the request of the President of the 
Republic in case of his sickness or temporary 
absence from the country. 

(b) If the President of the Republic is referred 
for trial to the Supreme Court. 

(c) When it is impossible for the President 
of the Republic to perform the duties of his 
office owing to justificatory reasons that should 
be fully set out in a Decision of the Chamber 
of Deputies taken by a two-thirds majority of 
its members, 
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2. The President of the Chamber of Deputies 
shall also perform the duties of the President of 
the Republic in an acting capacity if the reasons 
referred to in Paragraph rc are considered to be 
of a permanent nature by a decision of the Chamber 
of Deputies, if the President of the Republic is 
dismissed from his office by a verdict of the Su- 
preme Court, and in the case of his death or 
resignation. 

In these cases, the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, in his capacity as Acting President of 
the Republic, shall call for the election of a new 
President, provided that the election shall take 
place within two months at the latest from the 
date of the vacancy of the Presidency for one of 
these reasons. 

3. The President of the Chamber of Deputies 
shall relinquish the Presidency of the Chamber 
in favor of the Vice President throughout the 
period during which he is performing the duties 
of the President of the Republic in an acting 
capacity. 


Article 90. 


The emoluments of the President of the Republic 
shall be fixed by law. 


Article 91. 


The President of the Republic is the Supreme 
Commander of the Army, and the Chairman of 
the Council of National Defense. 


Article 92. 


In addition to the conduct of the general policy 
and administration of the State, and to other func- 
tions specifically mentioned in the other Articles 
of the Constitution, the office of President of the 
Republic shall include the following functions: 


(a) Inauguration of the legislative sessions 
of the Chamber of Deputies by statements ex- 
plaining the country’s domestic and foreign af- 
fairs, problems facing it, and plans for dealing 
with these problems. 

(b) Communications with the Chamber of 
Deputies by messages to be addressed to the 
President of the Chamber. These must be read 
at the first meeting after the receipt thereof. 

(c) Appointment of officials according to law 
must be appointed by decree. 

(d) Accrediting of Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary to heads of foreign states, 
and the acceptance of credentials of heads of 
foreign diplomatic missions accredited to him, 
and in general, the various relations with 
foreign states. 

(e) Declaration of war after consultation with 
the Council of National Defense and the ap- 
proval of the Chamber of Deputies. 

(f) Adoption of necessary defense measures 


after consultation with the Council of National 
Defense. 

(g) Conclusion of peace after consultation 
with the Council of National Defense and ap- 
proval of the Chamber of Deputies. 

(h) In case of need, however, proclamation of 
a state of emergency with the upproval of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The President of the 
Republic shall be entitled to proclaim a state of 
emergency for a period not exceeding one month, 
provided the Chamber of Deputies is promptly 
notified and given the exclusive right to extend it. 

A general or localized state of emergency may 
be proclaimed in cases of danger of war, during 
a state of war, in wartime, in cases of internal 
disturbances, and public calamities. 

The proclamation of a state of emergency 
involves the imposition of restrictions on, or the 
temporary suspension of guarantees connected 
with the sanctity of persons, homes, with the 
freedoms of the press, of communications, of 
assembly, and of forming ¢:_ eties. This shall 
in no case amount to inte..erence in judicial 
affairs. 

Regulations relating to a state of emerg .cy 
and its consequences shall ' defined ‘y law 
which shall be passed by’ « absolute majority 
of the Deputies. 

(i) Proclamation of general or portia! mo- 
bilization. 

(j) Exercising the prerogative of pardon. 
This prerogative shall not include pardoning 
persons sentenced by the Supreme Court in 
accordance with Paragraph 1b of Article 117 
of the Constitution. 


Article 93. 


1. A Bureau of Inspection shall be established 
and attached to the Presidency of the Republic. 

2. The cadre, jurisdiction, and the immunities 
of members of this Bureau shall be defined by law. 


SECTION 2. THE CABINET 
Article 94. 


1. In the exercise of his executive powers, the 
President of the Republic shall be assisted by the 
Ministers of the State. 

2. He shall nominate them, dismiss them, and 
accept resignations by a decree which he shall 
communicate to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Article 95. 


1. A Minister must fulfil the same conditions 
prescribed for candidacy for the Chamber and must 
have completed his 30th year. 

2. On assuming office a Minister may not directly 
or indirectly buy or rent any State property, not 
even at public auction. He may not participate 
in contracts and tenders entered into by the ad- 
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ministration, or institutions under State adminis- 
tration or subject to its control. He shall also be 
prohibited from being a member of the board of 
directors of any company, or from being an agent 
thereof, and from taking part in 
activities. 

3. It shall not be permissible to hold the offices 
of Minister and Deputy simultaneously. A Minister 
may not stand as a candidate for the Chamber 
except after having resigned from his office by 
a period to be fixed by law. 

4. Emoluments for Ministers shall be fixed by 
law. 

5. A Minister shall lose his office if a judicial 
verdict or an emergency disqualifies him under 
Paragraph 1 of this Article. 


commercial 


Article 96. 


The law shall determine the number of Ministries 
and the public departments, their functions, and 
the duties of each Minister. 


Article 97. 


1. Each Minister shall sign Regulative Decrees 
and Decrees issued by the President of the Republic 
pertaining to matters within his jurisdiction. 

2. Each Minister is responsible to the President 
of the Republic for his acts in his Ministry. A 
Minister shall issue his decisions in implementation 
of laws, regulations and decrees. He may not, in- 
dependently of the President of the Republic, take 
in his Ministry decisions bearing upon the general 
policy of the State. 

3. The Ministers shall submit to the President 
reports on the progress of work in their Ministries. 


Article 98. 


1. Ministers shall be held responsible for viola- 
tion of the Constitution, High Treason, and ordinary 
crimes. 

2. A Minister may not be detained except in 
cases of flagrante delicto or in execution of a ju- 
dicial verdict. 


Article 99. 


1. Ministers shall be tried for violation of the 
Constitution and High Treason before the Supreme 
Court. In prosecuting them, in referring them for 
trial, and in the trial before the said Court, the 
same procedure as for the trial of the President 
of the Republic shall be followed. The President 
of the Republic or one-fourth of the members of 
the Chamber of Deputies may present the letter 
of impeachment and the application for reference 
to the Court. A Minister referred to the Supreme 
Court shall be suspended from duty until the Court 
shall have decided on the charges brought against 
him. His resignation shall not prevent his trial. 

2. Ministers shall be tried for ordinary offenses 
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before the civil courts in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law. In such cases, the case against 
him shall not be heard by the competent court 
until permission is obtained from the Supreme 
Court, except in cases of flagrante delicto. 


SecTION 3. Loca, AUTHORITIES 


Article 100. 


Laws shall be inspired by the principle of ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of chiefs of a adminis- 
trative units and chiefs of departments at head- 
quarters and in the provinces. 


Article 101. 


1. In every province a council shall be estab- 
lished; three-fourths of its members shall be elected 
and one-fourth appointed. 

2. The law shall fix the term of the council, the 
number of its members, the procedure for election, 
and the conditions of appointment. 

3. The council of a province shall elect its presi- 
dent and the members of its executive office. The 
law shall fix their term of office, their powers, and 
the procedure of exercising their function. 


Article 102. 


The principal duties of the council of a province 
is participation in the following matters: 

1. Combatting disease by the expansion of free 
health services and maternity and infant care. 

2. Combatting ignorance by the establishment of 
nurseries and primary, elementary, and vocational 
schools, by educating illiterates and participation 
in disseminating education. 

3. Providing safe drinking water in villages and 
towns, building of networks of local roads and 
extending the use of electricity. 

4. Defining boundaries of municipal 
the provinces. 

5. Holding and organizing exhibitions. 

6. Promotions of tourism and summer vacation- 
ing, and supervision of hotels. 

7. Organization of local means of communica- 
tions. 

8. Utilization of mineral waters. 

9. Promoting afforestation and tree planting. 

10. Encouraging and participating in charity 
activities. 

11. Organization and utilization of sea and river 
fishing, and game hunting. 


areas in 


Article 103. 


1. The special revenue of the province for the 
performance of its task shall consist of: 


(a) A percentage share, to be fixed by law, 
taken from the general taxes collected in the 
province or added thereto. 
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(b) Local duties which the council of the 
province shall impose within the limits of the 
law. 

These duties shall not affect the movement 
of persons and the transit of goods between 
provinces, nor shall it restrict the right of citizens 
to practice their professions and trades within 
the national territory. 


2. The law shall regulate the accounting pro- 
cedure of the councils of provinces. 


Article 104. 


The council of the province shall determine the 
manner of expenditure in matters within its 
jurisdiction. 


Article 105. 


The procedure for discussions and decisions in 
the councils of the provinces, the manner of im- 
plementation, and supervision of their work, shall 
be determined by law. 


Chapter III — The Judiciary 
Power 
Article 106. 


The judiciary power shall be independent. 


Article 107. 


1. Judges shall be independent, and in exercising 
their judicial function they shall not be subject 
to any authority other than the law. 

2. The honor, conscience, and integrity of judges 
are a guarantee of the rights and freedoms of 
the people. 

3. Before assuming office, a judge shall swear 
that he shall administer justice to the people with 
equity and shall respect the law. 

4. Judgments shall be given in the name of the 
Syrian people, and they shall state the grounds on 
which they were based. 


Article 108. 


Judicial power in the State shall be exercised by: 


(a) The Supreme Court. 
(b) The Court of Cassation. 
(c) Other courts. 


Article 109. 


1. Judges shall be appointed by decree in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the law, based on 
a decision of the Supreme Judiciary Council. 

2. The promotion, transfer, dismissal of, and the 
taking of disciplinary proceedings against judges 
shall be in accordance with the provision of the 


law, based on a decision of the Supreme Judiciary 
Council. 


Article 110. 


1. The Public Prosecutions Institution shall be 
one organization presided over by the Minister 
of Justice. 

2. The Public Prosecutions Institution shall safe- 
guard justice, insure the implementation of laws, 
prosecute violators of the law, and execute penal 
sentences against them. 

3. The cadre of Public Prosecutions shall be fixed 
by law. The appointment, promotion, and transfer 
of, and the taking of disciplinary proceedings 
against public prosecutors shall be within the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Justice. 


Article 111. 


The cadre and grade of civilian and military 
courts, and the salaries of judges shall be fixed 
by law. 


Article 112. 


The cadre of judicial assistants shall be fixed 
by law. Their appointment, promotion, transfer, 
dismissal, and the taking of disciplinary proceed- 
ings against them, shall be within the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Justice. 


SECTION 1. THE SUPREME CouRT 


Article 113. 


1. The Supreme Court shall be composed of 
seven members, one of whom shall be named its 
President. 


2. A member of the Court shall fulfil the follow- 
ing conditions: 


(a) Possess the qualifications of a candidate 
for the Chamber. 

(b) Be the holder of the Law Degree of the 
Syrian University or its equivalent. 

(c) Must have completed his goth year. 

(d) Must have practiced as a judge, as a 
lawyer, and taught in a university, or any of 
these, for not less than ten years. 


Article 114. 


1. The President of the Republic shall nominate 
the President and members of the Supreme Court 
upon the approval of the Chamber of Deputies. 

2. If the office of one of the members of the 
Supreme Court becomes vacant for any reason 
when the Chamber of Deputies is not in session, 
the President of the Republic may nominate a 
successor with the approval of the Chamber's 
Permanent Committee. 

3. A member of the Supreme Court shall remain 
in his post for five years. He may be renominated. 
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4. The resignation of a member of the Supreme 
Court from his office shall be submitted to the 
President of the Republic. His resignation becomes 
effective immediately and shall be communicated 
to the Chamber of Deputies. 

5s. A member of the Supreme Court may not be 
dismissed except by a decision approved by the 
absolute majority of its members, and communicated 
to the President of the Republic and the Chamber 
of Deputies. 


Article 115. 


The President and members of the Supreme 
Court shall take the following oath before the 
Chamber of Deputies: 


I swear by God and my honor to respect the 
Constitution of laws of the country and to dis- 
charge my duty with impartiality and honesty. 


Article 116. 


A law, approved by the absolute majority of the 
Deputies, shall be enacted to define: 


(a) The prerogatives and immunities of mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court and the manner of 
their trial and officies which they may not hold 
simultaneously with membership of the Court. 

(b) The crimes of violating the Constitution, 
High Treason, and the penalties therefor. 

(c) The procedure for prosecution, objection, 
defense, trial, hearing, and adjudication in the 
Supreme Court on matters falling within its 
jurisdiction. 


Article 117. 


1. The Supreme Court shall basically consider 
and take final decisions in the following matters: 


(a) Constitutionality of laws referred to it 
in accordance with Article 7s. 

(b) The trial of the President of the Republic 
and the Ministers. 

(c) Applications for the annulment of Decrees 
appointing Ministers, on grounds of inconsistency 
with the provisions of the law or the Consti- 
tution. Such applications shall be considered only 
if submitted by at least one-fourth of the Deputies 
or of members of the Chamber’s Permanent 
Committee and within one week of their com- 
munication to the Chamber, and shall be finally 
decided by the Supreme Court within one week 
of their submission. 

(d) Decisions of the Chamber of Deputies to 
objections raised against the elections and which 
have been submitted to the Supreme Court under 
Paragraph 1 of Article 61. 

(e) Applications for the repeal of Regulative 
Decrees inconsistent with the Constitution or 
the Law if submitted by one-fourth of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, or by at least 
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one-fourth of the members of its Permanent 


Committee. 


2. The Supreme Court shall also deal with ap- 
plications for the trial of Ministers before the civil 
courts for ordinary offenses. A decision on such 
an application shall be taken within a maximum 
period of one week. 

3. The Supreme Court shall also consider as part 
of its original jurisdiction, and shall give final 
decisions on applications for the annulment of 
administrative acts and decisions as well as of 
Decrees inconsistent with the law or the Consti- 
tution or with Reguliative Decrees, if such appli- 
cations are contained in petitions submitted by 
persons suffering injury therefrom or are sub- 
mitted by at least one-fourth of members of the 
Chamber of Deputies or of its Permanent Com- 
mittee. 


SECTION 2. THE SUPREME JUDICIAL 
CouNCIL 


Article 118. 


1. The Supreme Judicial Council shall be com- 
posed of seven members. 


(a) The President of the Supreme Court shall 
act as chairman. 
(b) Two members of 
chosen by the said Court. 
(c) The four senior judges of the Court of 
Cassation. 
2. The Council shall supervise the affairs of 
judges relating to functions of their office. 


Article 119. 


The President of the Supreme Judicial Council 
and the Minister of Justice may submit proposals 
regarding the appointment of judges, their pro- 
motion, their transfer, disciplinary action against 
them, and their dismissal, in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. The Supreme Judicial Coun- 
cil shall decide on these proposals by an absolute 
majority and communicate it to the Ministry of 
Justice for implementation by a decree or order 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. 


the Supreme Court, 


Article 120. 


The Supreme Judicial Council may propose to 
the President of the Republic bills relating to 
judges, their immunity, the procedure for their 
appointment, promotion, transfer, disciplinary meas- 
ures against them, and their dismissal. 


Part Three — Amendment of 
the Constitution 
Article 121. 


1. The President of the Republic and the Depu- 
ties shall be entitled to request the amendment of 
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one or more Articles of the Constitution, provided 
the following conditions are fulfilled: 


(a) The request for amendment shall cite the 
Articles which it is desired to amend, the new 
proposed form, and the reasons of the petitioner 
for it. 

(b) If the request is submitted by the Depu- 
ties, it should be signed by one-fourth or more 
of their total number. 

(c) The Chamber shall discuss the request 
for the amendment which shall be adopted only 
by a vote of the absolute majority of its mem- 
bers. If the request is rejected, it shall be con- 
sidered final. A renewed request for the amend- 
ment of the same Articles shall not be possible 
before the beginning of the ordinary session 
following that in which the amendment was 
rejected. 

(d) If the request for the amendment is ap- 
proved by an absolute majority of the Deputies, 
this shall be considered a motion in favor of 
the amendment. 

(e) In the ordinary session of the Chamber 
which follows the session in which the motion in 
favor of amendment is adopted, the Chamber 
shall discuss the Articles whose amendment is 
proposed. If two-thirds of members of the 
Cuamber adopt the amendment, it shall become 
effective and shall be integrated into the Con- 
stitution. 


2. The President of the Republic, Deputies, and 
members of the Supreme Court must renew the 
oath upon the amended Constitution within two 
weeks after its approval. 


Part Four — Transitional 
Provisions 
Article 122. 


The consideration of an application for the 
amendment of the Constitution shall not be per- 
mitted before the lapse of two years from the date 
the Constitution becomes effective. 


Article 123. 


1. The adoption of this Constitution shall be 
effected by a public referendum to be held on 
the same day when the President of the Republic 
shall be elected for the first time, in accordance 
with the legislation in force on that day. 

2. The executive powers invested in the Council 
of Ministers and the President of this Council, in 
accordance with legislation in force on the day 
of the approval of the Constitution, shall auto- 
matically pass to the President of the Republic. 

3. The President of the Republic, elected in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph 1 of this Article, shall 
exercise his power immediately after the announce- 
ment of the results of the election. 


Article 124. 


1. Until the pending election of members for 
the Chamber of Deputies for the first time is 
completed, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution, the President of the Republic shall 
have the power to promulgate the legislative decrees 
necessary for the conduct of affairs in the country. 

These legislative decrees shall be deposited in 
the Office of the Chamber of Deputies at the time 
of its election. Proposals for the amendment or 
cancellation of these decrees submitted by Deputies 
during the first ordinary session of the Chamber 
shall have the character of urgency. 

2. The President of the Republic shall promulgate 
a legislative decree containing the Electoral Law 
in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

This Law shall contain a provision which shall 
be enforced for ten years at least, defining the 
educational degree a candidate for the Chamber 
must possess. The first parliamentary elections shall 
be held under provisions of the Law within three 
months at the latest after the enactment of the 
Constitution. 

3. The President of the Republic elected in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the previous Article 
shall take the Constitutional Oath before the first 
Chamber of Deputies after this Chamber shall 
have elected its own President and members of 
its Office during its first session. 


Article 125. 


1. The State shall put an end to the nomadic 
state of the beduins by settling the tribes and 
granting their members land and the necessary 
assistance for their settlement. 

2. The Electoral Law may include special tem- 
porary provisions regarding the conduct of elections 
among the tribes. These provisions shall take into 
account the position of the tribes regarding the 
Civil Register prerequisites of candidature and 
method of voting. The provisions of this Article 
shall apply only to the first Parliamentary elections. 


Article 126. 


The Law of the Supreme Court provided for in 
this Constitution shall be promulgated and the 
Court established, and the Supreme Judicial Coun- 
cil formed, before the end of the first ordinary 
session of the first Chamber of Deputies. 


Article 127. 


Existing legislation in conflict with this Consti- 
tution shall remain in force until amended in 
accordance with provisions of this Constitution. 
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Article 128. 


The Constitution proclaimed on September 5, 
1950, shall be considered annulled as from Novem- 
ber 29, 1951. All the authoritative measures adopted 
since that date shall be considered as acts of 
authority. 


Article 129. 


This Constitution shall become effective im- 
mediately after the announcement of its adoption 
by the referendum of the people provided for in 
Article 123. Results of the referendum and the 
text of the Constitution shall then be published in 
the Official Gazette. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Saudi Arabian Currency and Finance 


Arthur N. Young 


ParT II? 


IV. ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM: 
(1) THE RIYAL 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM, as 


the previous analysis shows, was to find 
levels in foreign exchange at which the rival 
and the new gold sovereign could be main- 
tained, and if practicable a way to link them 
provisionally. It was recognized that no defini- 
tive link was feasible because of the difficulties 
of bimetallism. The silver coinage was more 
basic than the gold. Everywhere the riyal was 
the ordinary money of the people ; and gold did 
not circulate at all in the oil area of the East 
Coast. 

Maintenance by the Monetary Agency of 
stable levels for the riyal and the new gold 
sovereign would depend, first, upon there being 
no major changes in world prices of gold or 
silver. With world conditions as they are, there 
can be no assurance against such changes in the 
various free, black or gray markets. Only a 
reduction in the riyal’s silver content, which 
the government did not wish, would assure it 
against export or melting if silver rose. Any 
link between the two coins would have to be 
subject to reservations and viewed as transi- 
tional. Finally, the Agency, on the one hand, 
would have to be ready to provide an adequate 


1 Part I comprising the first three chapters ap- 
peared in the Summer issue. It described Saudi 
Arabia’s currency system, and the setting up of 
the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency; and analyzed 
the choice of a monetary standard. 


supply of coins to meet the demand at the 
levels chosen; and, on the other hand, must 
keep reserves adequate to maintain converti- 
bility both internally and externally. 


Position of the riyal 


The first clue to the basis for an improved 
system was found in the prospect of stabilizing 
the “full-weight” riyal for a considerable 
period. Under prospective conditions there 
seemed to be a practical ceiling on silver at 
about $0.90 per ounce, New York price. Above 
that figure, the American output would be sold 
in the market instead of to the Treasury. Also, 
the Treasury has let it be known that it is 
prepared to sell some 160 million ounces at 
that level. It was of course possible that the 
silver price would fall. But that need cause no 
serious worry. The demand for riyals would 
continue to be strong as the country developed, 
and new coinage was being absorbed at the rate 
of something like SR 30—40 million yearly. 
The Monetary Agency would be in position 
to maintain the riyal’s value as a fiduciary coin. 

To meet the growing demand for riyals the 
government had been accustomed to place 
large orders abroad, most recently in Mexico. 
Recently these orders had been: 


OU bevccwcsa SR 60,000,000 
WO. ciewecnke nil 

SOBs cco cusee 50,000,000 
a 77,000,000 





® ArtHur N. Younc headed the financial mission to Saudi Arabia in 1951-52, has been financial ad- 
viser to various foreign governments, and was economic adviser to the Department of State under 


Secretary Hughes. 
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The riyals had been shipped in sizable lots such 
as SR 5—10 million and on arrival they were 
paid out for the government’s expenses. At 
times they flooded the market so that exchange 
rates fell to much below the value of the riyal’s 
metal content. Thus, in 1949 and 1950 the 
riyal fell to $0.20 though its metal content was 
worth over $0.25 in New York. This situation 
led at times to extensive smuggling of riyals to 
take advantage of higher silver prices abroad. 
Then in turn when the local supply had been 
reduced, the riyal’s value appreciated. The 
fluctuations in rates of foreign exchange were 
hurtful to trade. 

Also there resulted disturbing variations in 
rates between the riyal and the British sov- 
ereign. Thus high and low rates in recent years 


had been: 





Riyals per 
British sovereign 
High Low 
ee 62.25 45.00 
BQGO..w ccccce 58.75 41.00 
Sebecrsasee 49.32 42.25 


Part of these variations had been due to fluc- 
tuations in the British sovereign, whose dollar 
value varied considerably in Saudi Arabia and 
elsewhere, but the larger factor was the vary- 
ing supply of riyals relative to the need. 

In the latter part of 1951 the Minister of 
Finance adopted the writer’s proposal to con- 
trol the issue of newly coined riyals so as to 
check exchange fluctuations as far as possible. 
New coins were impounded, to be released 
only when the riyal’s exchange value tended to 
rise. Conversely, when it tended to fall, the 
Ministry was to anticipate Treasury require- 
ments by buying riyals in the market. Thus, an 
informal stabilization was effected, beginning 
in December, 1951. Rates were held within a 
fairly narrow range from then until the Mone- 
tary Agency opened in October, 1952, except 
that during the summer there was some tem- 
porary appreciation of the riyal for reasons 
later discussed. 

During the consideration of monetary policy 
which took place while preparations were being 
made to open the Agency, it was clear that the 
key to the program was the choice of the best 
level for the riyal. The level should be chosen 
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with great care so as to cause the least possible 
disturbance, and should be a rate conducive to 
equilibrium. The following criteria applied to 
the choice of the level: 

a. It should be as near as practicable to rates 
prevailing in the recent past to which the pub- 
lic are accustomed and to which the country’s 
economy had become adjusted. 

b. It should be as little vulnerable as possible to 
any change in the silver price that is now 
foreseeable. 

c. It should be a level which the Agency would 
be able to maintain, subject to major changes 
in the external or internal value of silver. 

d. It should have if possible a convenient ratio 
to the new sovereign. 

e. It should as far as practicable fit into a 


program of subsequent improvement of the 
currency. 


Recent rates 


The year preceding July, 1952, saw unusual 
steadiness in riyal-dollar rates. In the second 
half of 1951, middle rates averaged SR 3.64 
per dollar, i.e., about 3:14.” In the first half 
of 1952, middle rates averaged 3.728 per dol- 
lar, i.e., about 3:16. Beginning in late June, 
1952, however, the riyal rose in value to as 
high as 3:09, say 3.40 per dollar; and in the 
three months of July, August and September, 
1952, averaged about 3:11 or 3.50 per dollar. 
The table on p. 541 shows monthly rates from 
July, 1951. 

The strengthening of the riyal in the sum- 
mer of 1952 was due partly to the seasonal 
demand of the pilgrimage. The demand for 
riyals during the pilgrimage was aggravated 
by the smaller than usual use of rupees, whose 
use in the country the government had re- 
stricted in the fall of 1951, and of Egyptian 
notes which were less used because of un- 
certainties in Egypt. Another factor may have 
been inability to digest the large supply of 
foreign currencies accruing to Saudi Arabia 
and also to Kuwait from oil exports, some of 
which seem to have been converted into riyals. 

The need for more riyals in the summer of 
1952 had been foreseen, but the newly ordered 
coins did not arrive in time to prevent tempo- 
rary appreciation. It was clear that issuance of 
these riyals as contemplated, beginning in early 


2 Foreign exchange rates are quoted locally for 
the most part in the number of riyals and qirsh 
per foreign unit, ¢.g., 3:14 per dollar. 
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October, would bring lower rates. Further, it 
was evident that the seasonal slackening of de- 
mand and some speculative liquidation would 
aid this factor. Also the new gold sovereign 
would be a substitute for some riyals once it 
became well-established in the circulation, ex- 
cept to the extent that it was substituted for 
British sovereigns. Expectation of a new and 
lower tariff had held back imports and if such 
a tariff materialized, as in fact it did, fresh 
orders of goods would bring out riyals now 
held by merchants and thus ease the riyal 
market. All of these factors the Agency could 
take into account in its rate policy. 

The recent and prospective course of rates 
argued for choice of a level in the approximate 
range of $0.284 to $0.263, or 3.50 to 3.75 per 
dollar, i.e., 3:11 to 3:164. For well over a year 
the riyal has departed but slightly from this 
range. 


Relation of rates to the price of silver 


From October, 1951, the New York silver 
price was $0.88 until May, 1952, when it fell 
to $0.823. From July 24 up to October 1, 
1952, it had been $0.83}. Since the riyal con- 
tains .34375 ounces of fine silver, its bullion 
parity at $0.83} is $0.286. This corresponds 


to SR 3.50 per dollar, and to a market rate of 
3:11. The riyal in September, 1952, had an 
average exchange value of 3.492 or $0.284, 
and was approximately at its bullion parity 
with New York and also Bombay, a rather 
uncommon situation. 

Experience shows that there is little risk of 
smuggling riyals out of the country when the 
riyal is not more than ten to fifteen percent 
below bullion parity. It was thus clear that if 
the silver price of $0.83} should hold, the riyal 
could fall by ten percent from 3:11, even to 
3:18, without much risk of smuggling. 

No one can safely predict the future price 
of silver. The most practicable assumption for 
purposes of the Agency’s near-term operations 
was that the price is not likely to rise above 
$0.904 for reasons stated and that no drastic 
fall from $0.83} was likely unless the general 
economic situation should substantially deteri- 
orate. In short, the Agency could base its 
immediate policy, but of course without com- 
mitment for the future, on a price range of 
about $0.80—90. 

What of the Bombay silver price? Until 
March, 1952, the Bombay parity ruled higher 
than New York. Yet, there was no evidence 
of appreciable smuggling. There were two hur- 
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dles in the way of such operations: restriction 
of export from Saudi Arabia, and of import 
into India. Furthermore, by the fall of 1952, 
the operation had become unprofitable. Since 
the break in Indian prices in March, 1952, the 
Indian parity had been below that in New 
York and was currently equivalent to about 
$0.28 which was about the riyal’s value in 
September, 1952. Hence there was no prospect 
of worry about Bombay. 

The following table shows the relation of 
various rates of exchange to the New York 
silver price: 


Riyals per dollar 


Decimal Approximate Parity in 
figure quotation dollars 
3.500 3:11 $0.286 
3-545 3:12 .282 
3-591 3:13 .278 
3-636 3:14 275 
3.682 3:15 .272 
3.727 3:16 .269 
3-773 3:17 .265 
4.000 4:00 .250 


The above figures show that there would be 
no difficulty about choosing a level between 
3:11 and 3:16, ie., 3.50 and 3.75, provided 
that the silver price remained substantially un- 
changed. It also shows that 3.75 would be all 
right, though without any margin, at $0.88; 
but might be too low a level at $0.90. Any 
value for the riyal below 3.75 would run the 
risk of some smuggling if silver rose to $0.88— 
90. 


Feasibility of maintaining a rate in the range 
of 3:11 to 3:104 


With SR 52 million newly coined riyals 
either arrived or in course of shipment, none 
of which had been issued prior to October 1, 
1952, the Agency would have powerful means 
of meeting the demand for riyals at the initial 
rate chosen. If, for reasons already stated, this 
supply should not seem adequate, additional 
riyals could be ordered. Even though riyals are 
issued a little below cost, the maintenance of 
a level of exchange favorable to government 
sale of foreign currency revenue brings advan- 
tages to the government which will much more 
than offset the loss on issue of new riyals. 


Because of this situation, it was felt that the 
government rather than the Agency should 
assume any loss on issue of new riyal coins. 
So far as the country’s economy and the wel- 
fare of the people were concerned, there were 
no convincing reasons in favor of a higher rate 
for the riyal, e.g., bullion value. 

Only experience will tell how many riyals 
and Saudi Arabian sovereigns will be necessary 
to supply the country’s needs at the level of 
exchange maintained. Saudi Arabia has a 
growing demand for money, a material part of 
which is added to capital held in the form of 


Premium 
of N.Y. silver 
over Jidda st: 


Approximate 
N.Y. silver price 
corresponding to 


parity $0.834, $0.88, $0.90 

$0.83 nil 6% 8% 
82 1% 7 10 
81 3 9 II 
.80 4 10 12 
‘79 5 II 14 
-78 7 13 15 
57 8 14 17 
73 14 21 23 


hoards of coin in the absence of a developed 
system of credit and investment. 

As to sovereigns, total orders were two mil- 
lion pieces, all of which were due to be avail- 
able in October, 1952. Issuance of these should 
be fully covered in riyals until the Agency is 
satisfied that a smaller coverage will be ad- 
equate both to maintain the ratio to the sov- 
ereign (subject to substantial changes in world 
prices of gold or silver), and the level of ex- 
change chosen. Maintenance of a stable and 
convenient rate between the new sovereign and 
the riyal, subject to the reservation stated, was 
a practical precondition to creating confidence 
in the new sovereign. This, it was expected, 
would lead to substitution of sovereigns for 
some of the riyals. But the addition of new 
sovereigns could be partly offset in its mone- 
tary effects by their substitution for British 
sovereigns. 

Could the Agency prevent the riyal from 
falling? This was not an immediate problem, 
but rather the reverse —in contrast to the 
position of many currencies of the world. Pre- 
vention of a fall in value of the riyal would 
not be difficult. First, under the Stabilization 
Agreement with the United States, a fund of 
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nearly $5 million, derived from the proceeds 
of lend-lease silver supplied during the war to 
provide Saudi Arabian silver currency against 
payments in dollars, is available for purchase 
of riyals at the equivalent of a silver price of 
$0.725 per fine ounce. Beyond this, if the 
Agency should accumulate an unduly large 
stock of riyals, it could, if necessary, use them 
as security for a credit to facilitate withholding 
them, presuming that the Agency would not 
wish to sell them. 

An ultimate solution as discussed in Chapter 
VI would be the readjustment of the riyal and 
substitution of a less expensive coin which the 
Agency would firmly maintain at a fixed parity 
with the Saudi Arabian sovereign and stabilize 
in foreign exchange. But the government was 
not prepared to consider such a step. 


Ratio of the riyal to the new sovereign 


A possible ratio of 40—1 had been discussed 
for some time. It would meet the preference of 
the government and people. If a plan with that 
ratio could meet substantially the other cri- 
teria herein set forth, and if it were clearly 
understood that this or any fixed ratio would 
be subject to there being no major disturbing 
change in world prices of gold or silver, the 
figure of 40—1 would clearly be advantageous. 

If the riyal were taken at its bullion value 
of $0.286 (as of September, 1952) approxi- 
mate values and equivalents for the new sov- 
ereign at various ratios would be: 


Corresponding 
Ratio, Resulting “melting point” 
riyals per value for for the sovereign 

sovereign the sovereign ($ per oz. gold) 
36-1 $10.30 $43.70 
37-1 10.58 44-90 
38-1 10.87 46.10 
39-1 11.16 47-30 
40-1 11.44 48.50 


A level for the new sovereign above about $11 
would have been too high, as shown in the next 
chapter. Fortunately, the value of the riyal 
could be lowered slightly by the Agency and 
held within a moderate range without serious 
risk of it being disturbed under prospective 
conditions. 

Use of a ratio other than 40—1 was possible, 
but would have been inconvenient and un- 


popular, being an odd rate. Thus there was a 
presumption in favor of trying to find a set-up 
permitting use of 40—1. 


Relation of the rate to future currency 
improvement 


Although the government had taken no 
decision as to currency measures to follow is- 
suance of the new gold sovereign, it was im- 
portant that the level of rates should facilitate 
future improvement of the monetary system. 

If the new sovereign were successfully intro- 
duced at a ratio of 40~1, the whole system 
could be put on a decimal basis by revaluing 
the girsh at 25 instead of 22 per riyal. This 
would give a ratio of 1,000 qirsh per sovereign. 

Also if the government should wish later 
to introduce a fiduciary riyal in place of the 
existing “full-weight” coin, choice of a ratio 
of 40-1 would facilitate the change. 


Conclusion concerning the initial rate 


For reasons stated, the choice as to the riyal’s 
level could be narrowed to the range of 3:11 
to 3:16 per dollar, i.e., 3.50 to 3.75 or $0.286 
to $0.267 respectively. The higher value al- 
most exactly coincided with the then existing 
price of New York silver, $0.83} per ounce. 
A value above $0.286 for the riyal had rarely 
existed and would have been out of line with 
rates in the past few years. Since 1947 that 
level had only been reached briefly in the sum- 
mer of 1952. At 3:11 the government would 
realize less from its foreign exchange income. 
And there was no convincing evidence that 
choice of a relatively high level would bring 
any appreciable price decline or add to the 
effective buying power of the people. These 
latter aims, rather, should be sought on lines 
other than currency manipulation — by pro- 
viding stability of foreign exchange, a conven- 
ient currency interchangeable without cost, 
lowering of tariff rates and improvement of 
customs administration, and by increased pro- 
duction. 

On the other hand, a level below about 
$0.267 (3:164) would run into the risk of 
outward smuggling of riyals in case of a rise 
in the silver price. At that figure, the riyal 
would be about seven percent below its New 
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York parity with silver at its then price of 
$0.83}. If the price should rise to $0.88 the 
premium on smuggling would be about thir- 
teen percent. Rates around 3:164 and a price 
of $0.88 did not give rise to appreciable smug- 
gling in the first half of 1952, but such a 
premium is close to the margin of safety, which 
seems to be about fifteen percent. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis it was 
recommended that the riyal be brought to the 
range of 3:14 to 3:164, ie., $0.275—0.267. 
That conclusion was tied in with the analysis 
concerning the new gold sovereign, as set forth 
in the next chapter. 


V. ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM: 
(2) THE SAUDI ARABIAN 
GOLD SOVEREIGN 


The Saudi Arabian government had ordered 
a million of the new sovereigns from the Paris 
Mint in 1951 before arrival of the financial 
mission. A second million had been ordered 
about the middle of 1952, in view of the prog- 
ress made with analysis of measures for issuing 
the coin. Issuance involved important decisions 
of policy, and also awaited the opening of the 
Monetary Agency — which took place Octo- 
ber 4, 1952.° It was necessary to decide the 
level in foreign exchange for the new sov- 
ereign, how its value would be maintained 
without undue fluctuations, the future position 
of the British sovereign, and the relation of the 
new coin and the riyal. 


Value to be given to the new sovereign 


Issuance at a value stable both in foreign 
exchange and in terms of the riyal would be a 
most important forward step, to avoid the 
losses to the people and to the government that 
had resulted from external and internal fluc- 
tuations of rates. 

It was most important that the level chosen 
should be neither too high nor too low. The 
gold content of the coin was worth about $8.24 
at $35 per ounce. On the basis of the price of 
gold bullion in free markets, which in Sep- 


8In the summer of 1952 the government handed 
out at Riyadh a number of the new sovereigns, 
but this is not to be considered as commencement 
of issuance as currency. 


tember, 1952, ranged between $37 and $38, 
the coin’s gold content was worth between 
$8.70 and $8.95. Obviously this range of 
values would be too low. The coin would risk 
being drained away to the various free, black 
or gray markets for gold bullion, even though 
Saudi Arabia, as intended, should forbid its 
export. Issuance of the coin could be justified 
only for strictly monetary use in Saudi Arabia. 

On the other hand it would not be wise to 
issue the Saudi sovereign at a premium higher 
than necessary to safeguard it from the pros- 
pect of being drained away. In the fall of 1952 
the British sovereign at about $12 commanded 
a premium of about 45 percent over its bullion 
value at $35 and of more than a third above its 
value as raw gold in nearby countries. More- 
over, the British sovereign was an old and 
well-known coin with international demand, 
whereas the Saudi sovereign was unproven and 
would have to make its own way. It might not 
be readily acceptable if issued at a level as high 
as that then enjoyed by the British coin. Also, 
too high a figure might run some risk of coun- 
terfeiting. This risk, however, did not seem 
too formidable. First, the Swiss court decision 
mentioned above gave the semblance of legality 
to making full-weight replicas of the British 
sovereign and other coins better known and in 
wider demand than the Saudi Arabian sov- 
ereign, whereas making the latter would be 
clearly unlawful anywhere, and anyone want- 
ing to reproduce gold coins thus would natu- 
rally turn to these other coins. Second, the 
strictness of police authority in Saudi Arabia 
would make it difficult for a counterfeiter to 
dispose of coins in the country on any con- 
siderable scale. 

Clearly it would be sound policy to issue and 
sustain the Saudi Arabian sovereign below the 
then level of the British sovereign, i.e., about 
$12, yet definitely above the value of the new 
coin’s bullion equivalent in accessible outside 
markets. These criteria set a range of choice 
between about $8.90 and $11.50. 

Let us look at the recent history of gold 
prices. When South Africa began selling in the 
free gold market in 1949 the price in the more 
important centers ruled at more than $45 per 
ounce. Also in 1949 there was speculative buy- 
ing of gold in anticipation of the currency 
devaluation of September, 1949. By the end of 
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1949 the price had fallen to about $41, and by 
June, 1950, before the Korean affair to about 
$37. The fall was influenced both by South 
African sales and by speculative selling after 
the devaluations. Thereafter, the price rose to 
$40 in the next six months, but did not go 
much above $40 except for a short time early 
in 1951 following Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in Korea it rose to about $44. 

The action of the International Monetary 
Fund in September, 1951, in leaving greater 
latitude to members to determine their respec- 
tive policies for sale of newly mined gold has 
had an important effect on the markets for 
gold bullion. Sales on a larger scale have led 
to lower prices and there has been greater 
stability at those levels. The Fund’s announce- 
ment was followed by a drop of over $3 from 
about $41 in September, 1951, to a range of 
$37-$38 in September, 1952. 

It seemed advisable, all things considered, 
that the new sovereign have a value in the 
range of $10.60 to $11.00, which is equivalent 
to a gold price of about $45.00 to $46.75 per 
ounce. Sales policies of producing countries 
seem likely to hold the price below that range 
except, as stated, in case of the happening or 
general expectation of (a) large-scale general 
war, or (b) revaluation of gold by the United 
States. Short of these contingencies, it is most 
unlikely that the gold price in accessible out- 
side markets would reach $45. These con- 
tingencies need not deter Saudi Arabia from 
issuing the gold coin as a step toward monetary 
improvement. 

Choice of a value in the range $10.60 to 
$11.00 also would make it feasible to set a rate 
of 40 riyals per sovereign, the desirability of 
which is explained above. That range would 
correspond at 40—1 to a range of $0.264- 
.274 for the riyal — which analysis showed to 
be the approximate desirable range for that 
coin as discussed in the preceding chapter. Of 
course any rate such as 40-1 would have to be 
understood to be subject to there being no 
major disruptive changes in world prices of 
gold or silver. 


Means to maintain the sovereign’s value 


If the sovereign were issued in the range 
suggested, it must be firmly supported there to 
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assure confidence. Thus the Monetary Agency 
must freely convert the sovereign into foreign 
exchange on demand in unlimited amounts. 

Redemption calls for an adequate reserve of 
dollars or gold deposited in banks of high 
standing in the United States in the name of 
the Agency. The reserve must be specially ear- 
marked so that it cannot be used for any pur- 
pose other than to maintain the stability of the 
new sovereign. 

There is a floor under gold at $35 per 
ounce, the figure at which the American au- 
thorities buy gold. One cannot visualize a drop 
below that figure. Likewise the free gold price 
is quite sure to stay above $35 and probably 
above $36. The Monetary Agency could read- 
ily borrow against the coins if need be up to 
about $35 per ounce. The reserve therefore 
will be adequate if it covers the difference 
between the monetary value of the coins issued 
and their value at $35. 

To illustrate: A million new coins issued at 
$11 each through the Agency are paid for in 
dollars, a total of $11 million, as provided in 
the draft decree. In the unlikely case that they 
are all presented for redemption, the gold in 
them would be worth $8.24 million at $35 
per ounce, or $8.70 million at $37 per ounce. 
And the Agency would hold as earmarked 
reserve the excess of monetary value over cost, 
namely, $2.76 million, less expenses of coinage 
and shipment which are not over about 2 
percent. 

The requirement that new coins are to be 
issued only through the Agency and their full 
monetary value paid for in dollars thus will 
automatically create a sufficient reserve. But 
it is important that this requirement be strictly 
followed, and that no coins be issued without 
the prescribed earmarked reserve. 

Since the new coin will have a monetary 
value well above its value as gold bullion, there 
will be no inducement to export it. Neverthe- 
less, its export should be forbidden to make 
clear that it is to be kept a local coin, and to 
give protection in case of an unexpected rise, 
e.g., in the contingencies mentioned. 

Only experience could show to what extent 
and how rapidly the new sovereign will be 
substituted for riyals in the circulation. One 
of the most important measures to gain ready 
acceptability for the sovereign clearly was to 
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make it freely convertible into the popular 
riyal at the specified rate, so that the public 
would not fear loss from holding the sovereign. 
It was decided, therefore, that the Agency 
would fully cover in riyals all sovereigns issued 
until it learned by experience the amount of 
coverage required to give full protection. 

The Agency also would be aided in main- 
taining the respective values of the sovereign 
and riyal by reason of its function as the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal agent. In this capacity the 
Agency was to receive and be the depositary 
for all receipts of the government. The receipts 
in riyals and new sovereigns will be available 
to be held or paid out along with those held in 
reserve. Beyond this is the Agency’s function 
in receiving payments made to the government 
in foreign currency, notably as revenue from 
oil. The Agency can convert these into riyals 
or new sovereigns, having regard to market 
conditions. For example, if the government 
needs riyals at a time when the riyal is tight 
and tending to increase in value, the Agency 
can provide from its riyal holdings the needed 
riyals and hold foreign currency in their stead. 
Or if the riyal tends to be redundant and to 
fall in value, the Agency can buy riyals in the 
market for government needs against either 
foreign exchange or Saudi Arabian gold sov- 
ereigns. Also it can buy and hold riyals for its 
own account against future needs. 

Thus the Agency has powerful resources to 
check fluctuations. It can do much to carry out 
the government’s intention, as set forth in the 
decree of His Majesty, creating the Agency, 
to avoid the losses to the government and 
people resulting from variations in the value 
of Saudi Arabia’s currency. 


Position of the British gold sovereign 


This well-known coin had been used so 
widely in the country and was so extensively 
held that it was clearly important to do noth- 
ing that would cause it any avoidable preju- 
dice. Nevertheless, it seemed inevitable, if the 
Saudi Arabian gold sovereign were issued as 
planned, that it would tend to supplant the 
older coin in the circulation. The new coin 
would be national currency ; it would be freely 
convertible into riyals at the specified rate and 
also stable in foreign exchange. 
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It was advisable in these circumstances that 
the public be permitted to continue to use the 
British sovereign freely within the country, 
and also freely to export it subject only to 
licensing to let the Agency know the move- 
ment of the coins. 

It seemed probable that the British sovereign 
would fall in price because: (a) the new coin 
would displace in Saudi Arabia an indefinite 
amount of British sovereigns which would be 
sold abroad; (b) Saudi Arabian demand for 
British sovereigns in outside markets would be 
removed; and (c) there were indications that 
the Swiss court decision with regard to making 
full-weight replicas would weaken the price. 


Relation to the riyal 


The dual analysis of what might be done 
respectively with the riyal and the Saudi Ara- 
bian gold sovereign showed that it would be 
feasible to adopt a rate of 40—1, subject of 
course to the reservation that maintenance of 
the rate might not be practicable in the event 
of major changes in world prices of gold or 
silver. 


VI. THE CURRENCY REFORM OF 
OCTOBER, 1952 


The plan adopted 


Taking account of all the above, the plan 
recommended and adopted in October, 1952, 
was: 


1. To stabilize the riyal a little below the value 
of about $0.285 which it had in September, 
1952. This meant issuing more riyals along 
with market operations by the Agency to 
lower the rate. 

2. To issue the Saudi Arabian gold sovereign 
equal to 40 riyals and at a level not over 
$11.00. With the riyal at $o0.284 the sovereign 
would have been worth $11.40 which was too 
high. 

3. No fixed foreign exchange parity to be set, 
but the Monetary Agency to operate to check 
fluctuations. (Actually the rate settled down 
at about $0.27 for the riyal and $10.80 for 
the new gold sovereign.) 

4. To bring the riyal rate in foreign exchange 
under control at the approximate level desired 
before issuing the new sovereign. Certainly 
it would have been hurtful to confidence to 
begin issuing the new sovereign at a level of 
around $11.40 and then have it promptly fall 
to under $11.00. 
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5. To announce that the Monetary Agency will 
maintain stability of rates unless prevented by 
major changes in the world prices of gold or 
silver. 


Obviously this plan was not perfect. But 
it was a considerable improvement on the 
previous monetary situation and substantially 
satisfied the most important criteria herein- 
before analyzed. It would be acceptable to 
the Saudi Arabian government and people. It 
would leave the way clear for further mone- 
tary improvement. 


Introduction of the plan 


The Monetary Agency opened October 4, 
1952. At once it began operations to lower 
foreign exchange rates for the riyal from the 
relatively high level obtaining since June, 1952, 
to a figure in line with the average rates that 
prevailed in the preceding 18 months. It issued 
newly coined riyals arriving from Mexico and 
aggressively bought dollars. Its action was 
promptly effective, aided by the cooperation of 
local banks and money dealers. On October 
4 the riyal quotation was 3:11, or $0.2857. 
By October 22 it had fallen to 3:14%, or 
$0.2725. At that level the Saudi Arabian sov- 
ereign at 40-1 would have a value under 
$11.00. 

On October 22, Finance Minister Shaykh 
Abdullah Al-Sulayman issued the following 
announcement: 


The Government under authority of His 
Majesty’s decree No. 30/4/1/2255 is issuing 
the Saudi Arabian gold sovereign through the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency beginning 
Safar 3, 1372. Issuance of this coin, which is 
practically identical with the British sovereign 
in gold content and fineness, will give Saudi 
Arabia its own national gold currency. The 
new coin will be designated as SS. 

The Agency, in accordance with its Com- 
munique No. 1 of this date, will maintain a 
rate of SR 40 equal to SS 1, and also will oper- 
ate in the market with banks and authorized 
money dealers to prevent fluctuations in rates 
of foreign exchange. The Agency will maintain 
these rates unless prevented by major changes 
in the world prices of gold or silver. 

As from today all Government Departments 
shall accept the Saudi gold sovereign at the 
rate of SR 40. 

The Government has paid to the Agency in 
cash the full amount of its capital, equivalent 
to 500,000 sovereigns. 
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The Agency will set aside in a Currency Re- 
serve Fund the amount by which payments re- 
ceived for Saudi Arabian gold sovereigns ex- 
ceed the cost of the coins. The Currency Reserve 
Fund will be kept in dollars and/or gold in 
banks of high standing in the name of the 
Agency as a separate fund earmarked and used 
for the sole purpose of sustaining the value of 
the Saudi Arabian gold sovereign. 

In addition, under an agreement with the 
United States Government, there is a Stabiliza- 
tion Fund of nearly U.S. $5,000,000 available 
to support the value of the riyal. 

Export of the new sovereign is prohibited, 
on penalty of confiscation. Any person or per- 
sons giving information leading to confiscation 
shall receive a reward equal to one-fourth of 
the value of such coins confiscated. 

Export of foreign gold coins is freely per- 
mitted subject to customs regulations, and 
licensing by the Agency. 

By order of the Government, the Agency 
henceforth will administer the existing pro- 
cedure with regard to import or export of cur- 
rency notes, as well as the export of British 
gold sovereigns and other foreign gold coins, 
which shall not be allowed except by a license 
from the Agency, provided its entry into the 
country shall also be subject to permission by 
the Agency after examination of every amount 
imported. 


The Stabilization Fund referred to repre- 
sented dollar proceeds of silver lend-leased to 
Saudi Arabia in World War II. These dollar 
funds are available under an agreement with 
the United States government to buy riyals at 
$0.724 per ounce of silver content and thus to 
afford support to the riyal in case of need. 

At the same time the Agency issued the fol- 
lowing communique No. 1: 


As provided by article 2 of Decree No. 
30/4/1/1046, the Agency will use all its re- 
sources to strengthen the currency of the State 
and to stabilize its value and to fix its value in 
relation to foreign currencies. 

As announced by His Excellency the Minister 
of Finance Shaikh Abdullah Al-Sulaiman on 
October 4th, the new Saudi Arabian sovereigns 
will be issued at a rate of SR 40 equal to SS 1. 

In order to carry out this directive: 


1.-(a) In its transactions with banks and au- 
thorized money dealers, the Agency 
will exchange sovereigns for riyals 
and riyals for sovereigns @ 40 to 1. 


(b) In its transactions with the general 
public, the Agency will exchange one 
Saudi sovereign for riyals at the rate 
of 40:02, and will exchange riyals 
for one Saudi sovereign at the rate of 
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39:20, in amounts of not less than 
SS 1000. 

The Agency will maintain these rates unless 
prevented by major changes in the world prices 
of gold or silver. 

2. The Agency will operate in the market 
with banks and authorized money dealers to 
prevent fluctuations in rates of foreign ex- 
change. 

3. In order to become eligible for transac- 
tions with the Agency, Banks and Money 
dealers must comply with the procedure to be 
prescribed in Communique No. 2.4 


Following issuance of the above-quoted an- 
nouncements the government began paying out 
the new sovereigns along with riyals at 40-1 
to meet payrolls then due. 


Foreign exchange 


Since October 22, 1952, rates have been 
quite steady at the level planned. Since Janu- 
ary, 1953, the Agency has pegged the riyal at 
3:15}. Average rates were: 


Riyals Dollars 

1952 per dollar per riyal 
0 eee 321333 $0.2772 
November ....... 3:149 0.2720 
December ........ 3:15 0.2714 
Riyals Dollars 

1953 per dollar per riyal 
Pre 321534 0.2705 
February-August . 3: 1525 0.2708 


The Saudi sovereign, at 40 times the riyal 
rate in which foreign exchange is customarily 
quoted, has ruled at $10.83 since January, 
1953. 

About December 1, 1952, the government 
introduced a lower tariff. Importers had de- 
ferred importing because of the prospect of 
lower duties, and with the announcement of 
the new duties there came a large demand for 
foreign currencies. The Agency was able to 
handle this demand in such manner as to avoid 
a material weakening of the riyal that other- 
wise would have taken place. 

During the pilgrimage season of 1953, which 
culminated in mid-August, the Agency was 
able to keep steady the foreign exchange value 


* This required them to submit certain statements 
of financial condition and of current operations. 
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of the riyal and to avoid the seasonal increase 
in its value which has usually occurred. 

Aramco, as a large seller of foreign exchange 
to cover local costs, has given helpful coopera- 
tion in maintenance of rates. 

A tendency has been developing for a grow- 
ing proportion of Saudi Arabia’s oil to be sold 
in non-dollar currencies. The sudden removal 
of Iran as a supplier of oil first led to stepping 
up production elsewhere, especially in Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Iraq. For a time an in- 
creased amount of Saudi Arabian oil was in 
demand on a dollar basis; but as production 
grew in Kuwait and Iraq, Saudi Arabia had 
to shift some sales to sterling and other non- 
convertible currencies. Thus, the Saudi Ara- 
bian government, Aramco and other Saudi 
Arabian users of foreign exchange were faced 
with the need of using these non-dollar funds. 
The Agency, as the organ charged under its 
charter with governmental foreign exchange 
transactions and currency stabilization, has 
given close attention to this problem so as to 
be in position to handle it in the country’s best 
interests. 


The Saudi Arabian gold sovereign 


This coin was well received by the public. 
At each monthly pay period the government 
put into circulation about SS 200,000. About 
three-fourths of the coins have stayed in circu- 
lation. Thus, the total circulation of these 
coins has steadily increased, and had grown to 
more than SS1 million by April, 1953. The 
Agency found very little demand for convert- 
ing sovereigns into riyals, or vice versa. Mer- 
chants readily accepted sovereigns at 40-1 for 
purchases. 

Long and careful consideration was given to 
whether the Agency ought to change sovereigns 
for riyals and vice versa gratuitously, or make 
a charge for this service. The conclusion is 
shown in the communique quoted, i.e., ex- 
change at par for banks and authorized money 
dealers, and a charge of 2 qirsh per sovereign 
or a little less than 4 percent for transactions 
with the public in amounts not less than 
SS 1,000. Handling and counting the bulky 
riyals, which pass current in large sums in the 
absence of paper money, is a service which 
entails expense. It seemed probable that the 
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conversion charge by banks and money dealers 
would tend to decline and perhaps disappear. 
The money dealers after explanations by the 
Agency have generally kept the charge at not 
over 2 qirsh. Banks often handle conversion 
for their customers without charge or at a 
nominal charge, below 2 gqirsh. Increasing 
acceptance at the flat rate is due to the greater 
convenience of the new sovereign for larger 
payments. Thus, the new arrangements are a 
step toward breaking down the long-standing 
system in which exchange of one form of 
money for another was virtually a foreign 
exchange transaction. 

The gold sovereign also has been introduced 
on the East Coast, where gold formerly was 
not current. The Agency has had the help of 
Aramco, which indicated willingness to accept 
at the 40-1 rate all sovereigns offered. Aramco 
has brought sovereigns from Jidda to the East 
Coast and has found that month by month it 
is putting out materially more than it receives. 


The British gold sovereign 


Issuance of the Saudi sovereign was accom- 
panied by weakening of the value of the British 
sovereign, and contributed to this weakening. 
Saudi Arabia had long been a large buyer of 
British sovereigns in international markets, as 
well as coining and issuing large quantities of 
riyals, to meet the demand for more currency 
that accompanied the country’s rapid growth 
in wealth. But with its own gold coin, British 
sovereigns were no longer bought for importa- 
tion. Thus, Saudi Arabian demand was re- 
moved as a factor that contributed to the Brit- 
ish sovereign’s high premium over raw gold in 
the various markets. 

Also Saudi Arabia became a seller of British 
sovereigns abroad, instead of a buyer. In the 
quarter ended December, 1952, the net export 
was only about 20,000 British sovereigns. But 
in the first seven months of 1953 net export 
was nearly 400,000 British sovereigns. 

In September, 1952, just before the mone- 
tary reform the average value of the British 
sovereign in Jidda was $12.10. The weakening 
of the riyal in October incidental to the reform 
carried the British sovereign down with it to a 
low of $10.80 at the end of the month from 
which there was some recovery. The average 
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value of the British sovereign at Jidda has 
been: 


1952 1953 
October ..... $11.83 January ..... $11.08 
November ... 11.20 February .... 10.72 
December 11.28 March ...... 10.64 
PEA 10.61 
are es 10.40 
pO ee 10.35 
Ae 10.14 
August ...... 10.05 


During October, 1952, the value of the 
British sovereign in riyals was mostly steady 
and averaged SR 42:15. But it slipped be- 
ginning on October 30th. Average rates in 
riyals have been: 


1952 1953 
October ....SR 42:15 January ....SR 40:21 
November .. 41:04 February ... 39:13 
December 41:12 March ..:.; 39:06 
April 2.0 SR 39:04 
BOE 5 sesand 38:09 
eer 38:06 
BO «0 nnens 37:10 
August ..... 37:03 


A further factor in the weakening of the 
British sovereign both in Saudi Arabia and 
elsewhere has been the making of Italian full- 
weight replicas, which the Swiss court decision, 
already mentioned, has encouraged. In Sep- 
tember, 1952, Saudi Arabia banned the import 
of these replicas. But a certain number had 
been introduced. It is possible for experts to 
tell the difference without undue trouble. But 
existence of the replicas prejudiced the genuine 
coins in the eyes of many. 

One unusual feature of the market for 
British sovereigns prior to the monetary re- 
form had been a preference for “George head” 
coins over “Edward heads” and “Victoria 
heads.” The uncertainty caused by existence 
of the replicas of “George heads,” however, 
started a tendency toward equalizing the 
values. 


The Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 


Without the Agency or similar machinery it 
would have been impossible to bring about 
stable internal rates between the riyal and the 
new Saudi sovereign and to stabilize the cur- 
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rency in foreign exchange. Existence of the 
Agency made it possible to put the plan into 
effect smoothly and with good results in the 
period under review. 

On July 23, 1953, the Agency announced 
issuance of “Pilgrims’ Receipts” and began to 
put them in circulation two days later. The 
International Financial News Survey of Au- 
gust 7, 1953, published by the International 
Monetary Fund, thus describes the measure: 


The Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency has 
announced a plan to make it easier for the 
large number of pilgrims coming each year to 
Mecca and Medina to change their money into 
Saudi riyals and Saudi sovereigns. As of 
July 25, the Monetary Agency started issuing 
through the local banks Pilgrims’ Receipts in 
denominations of 10, 100, and 1,000 riyals, in 
exchange for either Saudi riyals (and Saudi 
sovereigns) or foreign exchange. The denomi- 
nation is printed on each note in six different 
languages for the benefit of the pilgrims. The 
issue of these Receipts means that pilgrims, or 
merchants and others who handle large sums 
of money, will not have to carry large amounts 
of gold or silver coins. The Receipts can be 
used to make all necessary payments within 
Saudi Arabia. They can be changed at any 
time into Saudi riyals (or Saudi sovereigns at 
the regular rate of 40 riyals per sovereign), 
and no discount or commission for changing 
them will be permitted. Immediately on pres- 
entation, the Monetary Agency and the banks 
will redeem the Receipts at their full face 
value. 

Pilgrims’ Receipts will serve the same pur- 
poses as travelers’ checks and will be handled 
in much the same way. The only difference is 
that it will not be necessary to endorse the 
Receipts before using them. 

During pilgrimages in past years, there has 
always been a shortage of riyals and a surplus 
of foreign currencies in Saudi Arabia, which 
has resulted in sharp changes in exchange rates. 
The issue of Pilgrims’ Receipts is a useful and 
effective way of economizing on the use of 
riyals at this peak season, and will simplify 
the Monetary Agency's task of stabilizing the 
exchange value of the riyal. It introduces an 
element of flexibility that will assure the ability 
of the Agency to hold the dollar-riyal exchange 
rate firm, and to keep the rates for other cur- 
rencies on the local market in line with rates 
in other free markets. 


An active demand for the Receipts at once 
appeared, and about SR 10 million were issued 
in the first two weeks. The Agency holds 100 
percent cover against these Receipts in riyals 
and foreign exchange. 
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By taking this action the Agency sought to 
remove an important defect of Saudi Arabia’s 
hard money system, namely, its inelasticity in 
face of seasonal increase in demand for money 
caused by the pilgrimage season. Previously 
this demand had been partly met by circulation 
of foreign paper money, mainly Indian rupees 
and Egyptian pounds. How well the Receipts 
have brought elasticity to the system is shown 
by the fact that in the pilgrimage season cul- 
minating in August, 1953, the Agency issued 
about SR 25 million of Receipts, of which a 
little more than a fifth had come back to the 
Agency up to September roth. 

For pilgrimage seasons after the summer 
of 1953 the Agency contemplates arranging 
to sell the Receipts to the pilgrims in their 
home countries through the various central 
banks in the home countries. 

The Agency, besides handling monetary 
matters, has served as the government’s fiscal 
agent. The government transferred to it the 
fiscal agency functions formerly performed by 
the Netherlands Trading Society. These in- 
clude acting as depository of public funds 
including payments for royalties and income 
tax by the Arabian American Oil Company, 
and disbursement of funds under orders of the 
Ministry of Finance. The centralization of 
these functions in the Agency will aid the 
government to improve budgetary procedure 
and control. 

Also the Agency is aiding the government 
with expert advice about financial and eco- 
nomic problems. Its advisory functions may be 
expected to become more and more important. 

The Agency of course is only beginning its 
work, and much remains to be done. It will 
take time to expand its branches into leading 
centers other than Jidda, and to develop its 
personnel and its traditions. Yet the work al- 
ready done gives much promise for the future.’ 


5 The Agency published as of March 16, 1953, 


its first semi-annual statement of condition, as 
follows: 

Assets Riyals Qirsh 
Ce CN sb addi ences sari oe 17,887,275 — 


Deposits with local banks....... 8,486,647 214 


Foreign currency in vault....... 42,797. 214 
Deposits with foreign banks..... 20,529,010 12 
NEE oaacnes co cgepand usec 103,488 20 
Pe Tritt eee 41,550 — 
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Future monetary problems 


Finance Minister Shaykh Abdullah AIl- 
Sulayman in his announcement of October 22, 
1952, stated that the Agency will maintain the 
value of the riyal and the new sovereign and 
their inter-covertibility at 40-1 “unless pre- 
vented by major changes in the world prices of 
gold or silver.” 

At present (September, 1953) changes that 
might disturb Saudi Arabia’s currency do not 
seem near. As to silver, there is a practical 
ceiling at about $0.90 per oz., since above that 
level American silver production would come 
into the general market rather than be sold to 
the Treasury. Also certain Treasury silver 
(160 million ounces) would be available for 
sale. A fall in silver would merely tend to 
create a fiduciary element in the riyal’s mone- 
tary value. The Agency should have no serious 
trouble in coping with a fall in the riyal’s 
value. The riyal is a popular coin; the secular 
demand for money is growing; and the Agency 
with its currency reserves, its capital and the 
use if necessary of the Stabilization Fund 
under the American-Saudi Arabian agreement 


should be able readily to maintain the riyal’s 


internal and external value. 
But, if eventually silver should rise above 
$0.90 per ounce to any material extent and 





Temporary accounts 


(local currency) ............ 4,652 o84 
Deposits with local banks in 
foreign currency ............ 428,454 184 


Government liabilities against 


documentary credits (contra). 11,885,454 10 





59:409,332 02 


Liabilities Riyals Qirsh 
EN dk Sige ha Gintaeca a: 4s naire ba 21,000,000 — 
Saudi sovereign reserve fund... 10,125,000 — 
Government current account in 

GUND Geach daes ewan 9,618,430 20 
Other current accounts in 

CORRE GUNES ilnw ss coce ccc’ §11,720 oo} 
Government current accounts in 

foreign currency ............ 1,705,301 03} 


Other current accounts in 
Seveigh CUFTOMEY 26.6. 6ss cece 
Deposits received against 
documentary credits 4,541,024 
Accounts payable ............. I 
Documentary credits (contra)... 


22,400 O04 
=i eeites de 044 
034 
11,885,454 10 





59,409,332 02 
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for any material time, a drain of silver and 
appreciation of the riyal could not be prevented 
under the present situation. Only issuance of 
a fiduciary riyal with smaller silver content 
and a higher melting and export point would 
protect against such a rise. The government, 
however, has not been ready to consider such 
a step. 

As to gold, the present American adminis- 
tration may be expected to resist even more 
firmly than its predecessors a rise in the gold 
price above $35 per ounce. The premium on 
raw gold in the Middle East and elsewhere has 
been tending to fall. Apart from gold revalua- 
tion no rise threatening the new Saudi sov- 
ereign’s export point of about $46 per ounce 
is likely except in case of general war. So the 
new coin seems safe from an external drain 
except for these contingencies. 

If the United States seriously considers a 
return to internal gold convertibility and free 
export of new gold coins, the existence of 
premium markets abroad for well-known gold 
coins and raw gold will pose a problem. Any 
new American gold coin would at once be in 
demand abroad. No one can say how much 
export of such new gold coins would be nec- 
essary to meet this demand and reduce or 
eliminate the premium. A premium of varying 
extent might well subsist. Not many gold and 
foreign exchange markets are free, but rather 
black or gray. Exchange controls do not ordi- 
narily permit the public to buy gold freely. 
Its movement in and out is usually prohibited 
except under license or for state account. 
Hence, regardless of eventual American action, 
the present prospect is for a continuing pre- 
mium of varying degree for well-known gold 
coins and raw gold in many foreign markets 
where dealings take place. 

It is of course possible that premia on gold 
coins and raw gold will fall further. Such fall, 
however, need not jeopardize the position of 
the Saudi sovereign. The fall in value of the 
British sovereign actually helped the accept- 
ance of the Saudi sovereign. If there should 
be a further general fall in the premium on 
well-known foreign gold coins, any holder of 
Saudi sovereigns can convert them into foreign 
exchange at a stable figure. The Monetary 
Agency’s reserve fund derived from seignorage 
on the coins is ample to redeem the entire 
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issue, less expenses of coinage which are minor. 
Thus, the Saudi sovereign seems pretty well 
protected against a decline in premia on raw 
gold or well-known gold coins. 

Improvement of the monetary system by 
making more convenient the system of minor 
coins is quite practicable. The present qirsh 
circulates at 22 per riyal. This is an odd and 
not very convenient ratio. Also at times the 
qirsh has been at a premium in times of peak 
demand and in the absence of machinery to 
adjust the quantity needed to demand. It 
would not be hard to make the qirsh rate 25 
per riyal. This would create a decimal system, 
with 1,000 quirsh per sovereign. The present 
qirsh coins are cupro-nickel, but scarcity of 
nickel may make it necessary to use other ma- 
terial such as chrome steel or aluminum for 
the relatively small number of additional qirsh 
coins that would be needed to lower the rate 
and be assured of meeting all needs of the 
circulation. 

The new currency arrangements, centering 
around the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, 
make possible sound and orderly progress of 
the monetary and financial system and provide 
a foundation for the country’s economic de- 
velopment. The Agency’s charter is a flexible 
plan, and the Agency can take on added func- 
tions as the country develops and conditions 
warrant. 


VII. THE PUBLIC FINANCES 


Seldom if ever can one find a greater con- 
trast in the finances of a country than in Saudi 
Arabia at the beginning and end of the last 
generation. In 1917 the total revenues avail- 
able to King Ibn Saud were equal to something 
like a half million dollars. Then of course he 
controlled only a much smaller area than now 
in the central and eastern region, and not the 
Hejaz where Mecca and Jidda are located. 
By 1938, in the country’s present area, revenue 
was only equal to about $7 million. But in the 
fiscal year 1952—53, Saudi Arabia’s budget was 
equal to about $200 million. The transforma- 
tion was due, of course, to the burgeoning 
income from oil, which has led to the most 
rapid revenue growth in history except for 
neighboring Kuwait. 


Revenue in the “pre-oil” period 


Philby, the well-known British Arabist, 
writing in his book, The Heart of Arabia 
(pages 293-294), said that King Ibn Saud 
told him in 1917 that his revenues were 
equivalent to something like half a million 
dollars. This included the zakat or tithe of 
one sheep per forty sheep or per five camels, 
with those owning less exempt. There was a 
land tax on the main crops, dates and cereals, 
varying from ten to twenty percent. Besides 
there were customs duties which were gen- 
erally twelve and one-half percent ad valorem. 
Also there was a tax on Shia’ pilgrims passing 
through the Nedj; but this tax did not apply 
to Muslims of the Sunni faith to which King 
Ibn Saud and his people adhere. Philby quoted 
the King as follows: “Until quite recently, | 
had regular opportunities of adding to my 
resources by the capture of livestock and other 
booty in expeditions against recalcitrant tribes, 
but now God has blessed my territories with 
peace, and that source of revenue is lost to me.” 

By 1938, following the unification and paci- 
fication of the country, yearly revenue had 
risen to about SR 25 million equivalent to 
about $7 million. Of this about forty to fifty 
percent came from the customs and the item of 
next importance was pilgrimage dues. Oil rev- 
enue was about SR 1 million. 

During World War II revenue from cus- 
toms and the pilgrims fell off drastically. Oil 
revenue grew but slowly because of the diff- 
culty of development under war conditions. 
The American and British governments gave 
financial aid to King Ibn Saud, inasmuch as 
Saudi Arabia was cooperating in the war. 


Revenue in the “oil” period 


Saudi Arabia has not published figures of 
actual revenue and expenditure. On p. 553, the 
published budget for the fiscal year 1371-72 
(ending March 16, 1953) shows the estimates 
of revenue. 

Oil was the source of most of the revenue 
from income taxes and royalties. The total 
from these two sources was SR 576.8 million, 
equivalent at average exchange to about $160 
million. Thus, more than three-fourths of total 
revenue came from oil. The size of the oil 
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ren- 
om. revenue led King Ibn Saud to decree the abo- from investment of capital is taxed ten percent, 
ing lition in 1952 of the long-standing pilgrimage with an exemption of SR 20,000. Companies 
ply dues, which formerly had been a major source are taxed twenty percent of their net profit. 
‘ing of revenue. There is, however, a special income tax on 
ted The big growth of oil revenue has come _ oil-producing companies. This tax as already 
y, I since 1944. According to Aramco’s reports, indicated is fifty percent of net operating in- 
my production has been as follows: come, with the important proviso that the total 
ther of other taxes, royalties, etc. is deducted from 
bes, Thousands of barrels the fifty percent tax. In other words, the Saudi 
vith Uc ctecg as agheaemees 4,530 Arabian government receives half of net profits 
ne” 1943 cece eececececeeeeee 4,868 of oil-producing companies. 
et wi aah Rhee ae Be sites Aramco has been the only producer of oil, 
had °C Siapoatg bap tei 3 s0,006 but additional production is in prospect by 
r to SPL fs dice toes aon Cal 89,852 reason of the oil discovery in the Neutral Zone 
fifty 0 Se eer 142,853 of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait by Pacific West- 
n of — tees eeeereereeeeece 174,009 ern Oil Company and American Independent 
nies 5950 ee ee ee 199,547 Oil Company. 
SD ‘nce.n tine +inanee ike oo or 277,963 : p , - 
ae a aed 301,861 Royalties are paid by the Saudi Arabian 
cus- 1953 (8 months) ........ 205,800 Mining Syndicate on its production of gold 
Oil and silver which is valued at about $2 million 
diffi- Under the original concession agreement the or more yearly. 
ions. royalties were paid on the basis of the British 
gave gold sovereign. But the agreement proved am- Customs and tariff 
+h as biguous and also did not give the government } , 
the revenue which it felt it should receive. So The tariff was the most important source of 
a new agreement was made in December, ‘¢evenue until the development of oil. The tariff 
1950, providing for a 50/50 division of net and the customs procedure are specially im- 
profits. This followed the principle previously P°T@nt because Saudi Arabia = 90 dependent 
es of adopted in Venezuela. on imported items of food, clothing, machinery, 
3, the and construction material for the welfare of 
os OAS ee the people and for the country’s progress. Con- 
sequently, it is very important to have a well- 
The income tax law was adopted in 1950. adjusted tariff that is not too burdensome and 
remuc It applies both to personal income of individ- a smooth working customs administration so 
total uals and to income or profits derived from as to facilitate trade and place no undue ob- 
Ilion, investment of capital. There is an exemption _ stacles in its way. Although Saudi Arabia’s 
$160 of SR 20,000 (say $5,400) for individuals. revenues from oil are large, the country needs 
total The tax does not apply when the religious to continue to derive a moderate revenue from 
e oil tithe (zakat) is paid. Personal income is taxed _ tariffs so that it will not be completely depend- 
five percent of the taxable amount. Net profit ent upon oil. King Ibn Saud is undoubtedly 
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wise in the feeling he has had for some time, 
and which is shared by his advisors, that the 
tariff should be made less burdensome in order 
to contribute to the general welfare. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that 
the Saudi Arabian government requested the 
American government to include in the Finan- 
cial Mission experts in customs administration 
and tariffs. These experts, Mr. John A. Duna- 
way and Mr. Robert B. Kennedy, were well 
received by the Saudi Arabian government and 
given full opportunity to investigate the situa- 
tion and to prepare a program of improvement. 
The Saudi Arabian government had also asked 
for an American accountant but it did not 
prove possible to send this expert (Mr. John 
Bode) until after the writer’s departure. For- 
tunately the government, meanwhile, was able 
to engage a well-qualified Lebanese accountant, 
Professor Fuad Abu-Izzaddin, and with his 
help an improved system of customs accounting 
was devised. This system was approved by the 
Saudi Arabian government and its installation 
began in the latter part of 1952. 

Mr. Dunaway devised important improve- 
ments in the system of customs administration. 
One fundamental change in procedure, which 
the government is in the course of applying, is 
to get rid of the old system of the “Visitors’ 
book.” Under this procedure the importer had 
to take a book of forms and obtain more than 
twenty signatures of various officials in order 
to determine the amount of his duty and to 
clear the goods. Since these books were used 
for a number of transactions, the individual 
importer’s business did not have the privacy 
which is important to such transactions. As a 
substitute for this, Mr. Dunaway proposed a 
bill of entry prepared with a number of carbon 
copies containing the essential particulars of 
the transaction. Mr. Dunaway also recom- 
mended other improvements in procedure and 
in the organization of the customs adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Kennedy’s work bore valuable fruit in 
the adoption of a new tariff law which entered 
into effect about December 1, 1952. This 
tariff gave free entry to some important items, 
notably drugs and medicines, books and peri- 
odicals, agricultural implements and fertilizer 
(some of these items had been freed from duty 


in 1951). It placed low rates on cereals and 
cheap cloth. It reduced duties on various items 
needed for economic development. It abolished 
export duties. To facilitate administration, a 
large number of the items were transferred 
from a specific to an ad valorem basis. Nu- 
merous surtaxes, of which there were about 
eight or ten, were consolidated in a single 
surtax. 

The new tariff is expected to lead to an 
increase of trade and thus, although the reve- 
nue per unit imported will average lower, it 
should in the long run produce comparable or 
even increased revenue. Along with monetary 
stabilization it should contribute to lower costs 
of living for the people as a whole. 


Expenditures 


It is only since about 1688 in England and 
a century later in France that a distinction has 
been made between the country’s revenue and 
the ‘King’s purse.” In Saudi Arabia, however, 
King Ibn Saud though an absolute monarch 
issued the first published budget for the year 
1947-48. It amounted to SR215 million 
equivalent at the then current rates of ex- 
change to about $55 million. No other budget 
was issued until that for the year 1951-52, 
which was for SR 490 million or about $125 
million. Since then the practice of budgeting 
has become regularized. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1371-72 
(ending March 16, 1953) is for about SR 758 
million equivalent to about $205 million. This 
budget was extended to cover the current year 
1953-1954. 

The expenditures according to this budget 
are shown on p. 555. 

In preparation of this budget in the early 
part of 1953 and in its later application the 
Saudi Arabian government had the valuable 
help of Mr. John A. Stacy, a budget expert, 
included in the Financial Mission pursuant to 
their request for such a man. Good working 
relations were established between him and the 
budget officials of the Ministry of Finance. As 
a result a number of improvements were made 
in the substance and form of the budget and in 
means to control receipts and payments. Crea- 


® Specific duties are stated in “customs qirsh,” a 
unit equal to two ordinary qirsh. 
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Dollar 
1S Percent of equivalent, 
budget Riyals approx. 
(Millions) 
. General development, including agriculture....... 21.5% SR 163.1 $44.0 
d Defense, including installations.................. 17.8 135.2 36.5 
1- Se GEE con 0h ncderackenscceseantasonence 13.6 103.1 27.9 
it Internal security and subsidy to tribes............ 10.4 79.1 21.4 
le Ministries, departments, Oitnce sp teeee tees sete 9.9 75.0 20.3 
Health, education, social and religious services.... 5.3 39.8 10.7 
GGOVOTUMAGME GCRRETPTIBES 66 wi ci ncciicicvesvicaces 3.3 25.2 6.8 
in BUR. ot das oer a slcane Fer canons be cane 13.2 100.0 27.0 
e- Py OE ON icin y sah ue Kceeer aes eraes 4.0 30.0 8.1 
it Pee a GO: MIIIOD a 005.5 o caneenenapeeceyes 1.0 7.5 2.0 
as NN: ck Lake Se iledis. d64. obser Fo eS 100.0% SR 758.0 $204.7 
ry 
ts 
tion of the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency _ tion. These comprise the roads from Mecca to 
has been an important step forward in manage- Taif, from Jidda to Medina and roads in the 
ment of the national finances. Mecca and Riyadh areas. The total cost of 
Since revenues were estimated at SR 732 these roads is estimated to be SR 112 million 
nd million, the budget showed an estimated deficit or about $30 million. 
las of SR 26 million. This was intended to be Also there are items of SR 88 million or 
nd covered by savings in the various expenditures, about $24 million for port works at Jidda and 
er, for which the Finance Minister pressed the Dammam. A substantial part of this work has 
‘ch various organs in his letter officially transmit- been done but improvements in both ports are 
ar ting the budget. continuing. 
ion Besides the first item listed above, a material There are also large items for water im- 
ex- part of the Defense budget is for construction provement for Jidda, Mecca, Riyadh and 
get of installations. Hence something like a third Medina. There are items for power plants 
52; of the total expenditure is budgeted for de- in Riyadh, Mecca, and Jidda; items for build- 
[25 velopment and construction. ing sewers in these cities; and items for gov- 
ing Interest in economic development in Saudi ernment buildings including hospitals and 
Arabia is great and growing. An article in the . mosques. There is a large item for airports. 
“72 special pilgrimage edition of 4/-Madinah al- The defense arrangements are being 
158 Munawwarah for August 28, 1952, enumer- strengthened with the help of American ex- 
his ated the projects forming the program. The  perts. Internal security is aided by subsidies 
ear total estimated cost of these is SR 1,301 mil- to the tribes. The hard life of the desert has 
lion or about $350 million. The largest item is traditionally been ameliorated by a process of 
iget for extending the present railroad from Riyadh sharing; and the increased benefits to tribes- 
to Jidda, estimated to cost SR 800 million or men are a natural means of giving them a 
arly about $216 million. This project is now under share in the country’s new prosperity. The 
the study, and the American government is aiding proportion of revenue spent for health, educa- 
able a survey under the Point IV program. tion and social and religious services is grow- 
apt The next largest item is SR 180 million or ing. Much however remains to be done. The 
= about $48 million for the railway from the oil spectacular progress of health and educational 
king port of Dammam to Riyadh. This railway was _ services in near-by Kuwait will certainly have 
the opened in the latter part of 1951. It was an influence in Arabia. 
; > financed partially by advances by Aramco on Much remains to be done to improve the 
mM which the government has repaid a substantial system of expenditures. The budget system is 
es amount and is making further current pay- a new development and so far the controls are 
eel ments which are scheduled to complete the not as strict as is desirable. Yet definite prog- 
h,” a payment within some years. ress is being made. The Minister of Finance 
There are sizable items for road construc- is pressing his associates for better control of 
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spending, and the Ministry of Finance has in 
it a number of officials devoted to budgetary 
progress. 

Of special importance is the building of 
large fiscal reserves, in view of the possibility 
that a slump in markets for Saudi Arabian oil 
might force curtailment of desirable programs 
of spending. As already stated, Saudi Arabia 
would be wise to emulate Venezuela’s example 
and build up reserves. 


Debt 


Saudi Arabia’s debt is small in relation to the 
government’s annual income. The only funded 
debt is that owed to the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington under two agreements of Jan- 
uary, 1946, and July, 1950. The total credits 
authorized and implemented by agreements 
were $25 million. Of this sum $14,767,516.40 
was advanced, and the debt outstanding as of 
December 31, 1952, was $9,767,516.40. Re- 
payment is being made out of oil royalties. 

The January, 1946, credit was used to meet 
post-war needs including import of automotive 
equipment (mostly trucks), electrical equip- 
ment and supplies, agricultural tools and ma- 
chinery, sanitary and hospital equipment, medi- 


cine, a transportation survey, office equipment 
and supplies, cereals, sugar and textiles. The 
1950 credit was used for the Jidda pier, the 
Jidda airport and shops, the Riyadh airport, 
the Jidda-Mecca road, the Riyadh electric 
power plant extension, the Jidda electric power 
plant, the Jidda water supply and sewage dis- 
posal and survey of the Mecca-Taif highway. 

The government also is indebted to Aramco 
for advances to build the railway from the oil 
port of Dammam to Riyadh. This railway, 
opened late in 1951, cost over $50,000,000. 
The government has already paid a material 
part of the advances out of oil royalties and 
should complete final payment under existing 
agreements before 1960. 

There is an internal floating debt whose 
amount fluctuates, owed mostly to merchants 
for purchase of imported supplies. 

Finally there is an overdraft owed to the 
Netherlands Trading Society which acted as 
the government’s banker for many years prior 
to the opening of the Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency in October, 1952. This is being cur- 
rently repaid. 

Available information indicates that the total 
of all the debt is of the order of $50,000,000. 
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Al-ikhwan al-Muslimun (The Muslim Breth- 
ren), by Dr. Is-haq Masa al-Husayni. 
Beirut: Printing and Publishing House, 
1952. (In Arabic.) 190 pages + appendices 
to 217. 200 Lebanese piasters. 


Reviewed by Dr. Phil. Omar A. Farrukh 


Although Dr. Husayni’s comprehensive ac- 
count of the Ikhwan al-Muslimun — the great- 
est of all contemporary religious movements in 
Islam — is written in the spirit of a disin- 
terested observer, it raises objections regarding 
the principles of the movement which are 
usually raised by unfriendly onlookers. How- 
ever, the author’s frequent allusions to the 
strength of the movement bear witness to the 
status which the organization enjoyed: “Their 
Organization was a body politic” (p. 25), and 
“And what they have adopted could be better 
called a state than an association partaking of 
a religious character” (p. 156), and “their 
internal affairs proceeded according to well- 
organized plans and with increasing success, 
so that they attained the climax of power and 
influence in the spiritual, material and military 
spheres” (p. 31), and “Their divisions [during 
the Palestinian campaign in 1948] were the 
strongest and bravest” (p. 113), bear out the 
author’s idea that ““They became a power with 
which one should reckon and whose friendship 
was highly desired” (p. 38, cf. p. 25). 

Almost photographically the author de- 
scribes the workings of the movement: “Their 
community could be compared only to a pre- 
cise clock, every part of which works in har- 
mony with every other part . . . Hassan al- 
Banna (the founder and first head of the 
Organization) was a watchmaker, as was his 
father also. So, he had built a human clock 
with consummate ability and had adjusted its 
parts so precisely, that its hands moved with 
utmost regularity.” The early rapid growth 
of the movement in Egypt, where it claimed 
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some 500,000 to 600,000 adherents and had 
some 2,000 branches, and in Syria, may ac- 
count for the author’s evaluation of it as a real 
state. Its members were trained physically and 
spiritually in the strictest manner and then 
organized into departments — military, politi- 
cal, administrative, economic, commercial, and 
educational. The splendid exhibition of the 
Brethren in the 1948 Palestine campaign at- 
tests to its excellent military training. 

The first seven chapters of this survey are 
concerned with the history of the movement — 
from its founding in the city of Ismailia in 
1928; its record in the Palestine campaign ; its 
dissolution by decree of Nuqrashi Pasha (Egp- 
tian Prime Minister) on December 8, 1948, 
at the instigation of the British who had con- 
vinced King Faruq that the Royal Family was 
in danger from them; its persecution after the 
assassination of Nugqrashi; and its underground 
activities even after the murder of its founder, 
Hassan al-Banna, on February 12, 1949. 
These events are narrated at considerable 
length and with some annoying repetition, 
leaving only the last chapter of the book for 
a rather inadequate discussion of the aims of 
the movement. 

From the start, Dr. Husayni is pronouncedly 
antagonistic to the idea of an Islamic state, 
with which the Muslim Brethren are primarily 
concerned. The Brethren claim, however, that 
this state which they envisage, while having 
legislative power with its own social system 
and moral code, is not intended as a theocracy 
as was the Islamic power in the time of Mu- 
hammad. Their “secular” state must, however, 
have power to reform Islam. 

Regarding the future of the movement, Dr. 
Husayni believes that it will continue to grow 
as a political and military factor so long as 
adverse conditions prevail in the Arab states, 
but that, if social conditions improve, the 
Brethren will “strike a single principal course, 
the religious course which was the starting 
point (for the expansion) of their movement.” 
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The author believes the future of the move- 
ment will be determined by (1) their opinion 
concerning the religious state, (2) their atti- 
tude toward western civilization, and (3) their 
possible belief in violence as one of their means 
of self-assertion. The author’s opinion regard- 
ing the first factor has been discussed above. 
Regarding the second factor, Dr. Husayni at 
one point accuses the Brethren of being unable 
to distinguish between civilization on the one 
hand and social evils — such as drinking wine 
and gambling —on the other. But on the 
following page he contradicts himself: “It can 
be gathered from their publications that they 
distinguished, in fact, between scientific and 
technical civilization on one side and unbecom- 
ing customs and traditions which are prevailing 
nowadays in some western countries, on the 
other. . . .” Regarding the third factor, the 
author believes the Brethren will use force 
only as a last resort, and certainly not until 
they can afford it. 

Dr. Husayni believes that the Muslim 
Brethren will be called upon to take a final 
decision toward the struggle between the 
Eastern and the Western camps. In suggesting 
an outlet, he is unscrupulously “western demo- 
cratic.” He says: “The outcome of this strug- 
gle will decide once for all the fate of religion 
as such. If the first camp emerges victorious, 
religion will be pushed to the side all over the 
world. But if the second camp gets the upper 
hand, religion will remain an effective factor 
in society.” One wonders why Dr. Husayni 
should put the Organization of the Muslim 
Brethren and, to a certain extent, the Arabs 
and Muslims, in this respect, before a dilemma. 
There are various ways of life which are 
neither Anglo-American nor Soviet-Russian. 


® Dr. FARRUKH is a member of the Arab Academy, 
Damascus, and of the Islamic Research Association, 
Bombay. 


Review of economic conditions in the Middle 
East (Supplement to World Economic Re- 
port). New York: United Nations, 1953. 
161 pages. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Peter G. Franck 


This is the second major attempt in the last 
three years of the Middle East Unit in the 
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Economic Affairs Department of the United 
Nations Secretariat to assemble the salient 
facts of the economic life in the Middle East, 
to give a glimpse of recent trends, and to assess 
the problems facing governments and private 
enterprise. It complements the annual surveys 
and analyses of the three regional commissions 
of the United Nations — Europe, Asia and 
Far East, and Latin America — but in quality 
of analysis and elegance of style it is still a 
runnerup. 

Like the earlier Review, which covered the 
years 1949-1950, this study deals with the 
backbone of the Middle East economy in the 
chapter on agriculture. Among the wealth of 
intelligently assembled data are eloquent tables 
and discussion of the per capita production of 
foodstuffs which show that, despite the sub- 
stantial contribution from imports, available 
food supplies were lower in the first three 
post-war years than in pre-war years, although 
in 1951 they increased twelve percent over the 
latter period. Unfortunately as this study 
points out, because of the higher cost of food, 
this gain was limited to the small wealthy 
sections of the population. Yields per acre were 
found to be lower than pre-war, while the area 
under principal crops had increased thirty 
percent — too little to keep abreast of a popu- 
lation growth of the same order of magnitude. 
There is convincing evidence that manpower 
fully engaged in farming could boost yields 
with more fertilizer, machinery, and better 
seed, but a growing number are unemployed. 
The answer would seem to lie in the more 
rapid opening of new land, but poor transpor- 
tation, uneconomical use of irrigation water, 
lack of funds for capital works, and above all 
poor planning and administration still hamper 
these efforts. Exceptions in cotton and cereals 
in Turkey are duly noted. 

Chapter 2, on industry, supported by a 
painstakingly compiled catalogue of major 
branches (Appendix A), demonstrates in elab- 
orate tables the low capitalization, small size, 
and high cost of operation of most enterprises. 
Among the causes, the relation of salary and 
wage bills to productivity, especially to Euro- 
pean data, receives most careful treatment. In 
contrast to the suggestions for avenues of relief 
from the precarious underdevelopment in agri- 
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culture, the discussion of underdeveloped in- 
dustry leaves the reader wondering where the 
solutions may be sought. Although the intro- 
ductory discussion of problems of development 
strongly advocates the elimination of physical 
barriers, through improved transportation, and 
political barriers, through liberalization of 
intra-area trade, in order to permit industrial 
progress in one country to spill over into 
another, it unfortunately ignores the obstacles 
to the emergence of managerial and entre- 
preneurial skills and to the productive mobili- 
zation of savings. Combination of markets, 
moreover, would not ipso facto increase the 
inadequate purchasing power of the rural mas- 
ses — the main potential consumers for local 
industry. 

The approach to the petroleum industry, 
Chapter 3, is more realistic. After tracing 
recent changes in the position of petroleum in 
the Middle East economy, and politely side- 
stepping the issues in the Anglo-Iranian con- 
flict, the underdeveloped natural gas industry 
is fully appraised and new paths of investment 
clearly delineated. This is the first analysis of 
its kind that this reviewer has seen in print. 
In a subsequent chapter, on foreign capital, 
the shying away of foreign investors, both 
private and public, from manufacturing in- 
dustries other than oil (except in Israel), is 
factually demonstrated but not analysed. A 
courageous attempt at estimating the earnings 
of three leading oil companies should be noted, 
however. The problems with which the Inter- 
national Bank has been struggling, particularly 
in dealing with Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt, 
have apparently been censored. How an eager 
lender is being stalled by internal conditions 
in these three countries would have made in- 
structive reading. 

The thin coverage given to price problems 
— Chapter 4 — is counterbalanced by a chap- 
ter on public finance, not included in the 1949— 
1950 Review. Contributed by the Fiscal Di- 
vision of the Secretariat, the discussion not 
only dissects the budgets of eight countries for 
the past four years and one pre-war year, but 
also throws light on the tax law revisions — 
some in force, some still on paper. 

The chapter on foreign trade and balance of 
payments is a disappointment. With the need 


for vastly increased foreign capital emerging 
from the industry discussion and the thin 
trickle of investment funds depicted in Chap- 
ter 7, one would have expected greater em- 
phasis on foreign trade. The text merely 
duplicates portions of the copious tables on 
imports and exports, by country and com- 
modity, and touches upon the inelastic supplies 
for export. Moreover, the exclusion of the oil 
exports from the national tables makes it im- 
possible for the reader to tie them in with the 
United States or European statistics, which 
include them, and with the balance of pay- 
ments tables, which include them in merchan- 
dise credit. The reader is consoled with a 
promise in the Introduction that “a detailed 
study of this subject is in progress.” 

A noteworthy contribution is Appendix B, 
a narrative catalogue of all major technical 
assistance projects in the area, both actual and 
planned, undertaken by the United Nations, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom. 
Why the monetary obligations entered into by 
the United Nations with respect to its 273 
experts in the field and the local contributions 
have been omitted is a mystery. 

Only a few factual errors and unnecessary 
omissions could be checked by this reviewer. 
These, however, raise some doubts of the re- 
liability of other less checkable data. The area 
serviced by the completed Helmand reservoir 
in Afghanistan should have been stated as at 
least 200,000 hectares, and the Arghandab 
reservoir could hardly be called a project since 
it has been impounding water since March, 
1952. The Al-Kharj farm in Saudi Arabia 
should have been treated as a flourishing supply 
center for the vast needs of the capital, Riyadh, 
not merely as an experiment station. If the 
first diversion tunnel is complete for Turkey’s 
Sariyar Dam and the contract for the Seyhan 
Dam just signed (1953), the former would 
by all signs be nearer to completion, not the 
latter. The bulk of industrial investment in 
Afghanistan since 1939 is being provided by 
private, not public, capital through the medium 
of the Bank Millie, a privately owned institu- 
tion. Its plan for textiles was carried out in 
part early in 1952, and added 15,000 spindles 
to the already existing 18,000. The United 
Nation’s oil expert in Kabul was stopped from 
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carrying his assignments to the fruitful stage 
of test drilling by Russia’s protest in Septem- 
ber, 1952, and the project has been in abeyance. 
These and certain omissions could be avoided 
in the Review for 1953-1954 if the small and 
overworked staff of UN’s Middle East Unit 
were given access to the unclassified annual 
and quarterly economic reports from the U.S. 
Embassies, particularly for countries which do 
not favor the UN with too ample information. 
Such reports are available to the International 
Bank but are partly under-utilized. Thought 
should perhaps be given to more analysis. The 
vitally needed facts in text and tables could be 
organized around problem topics, with a frank 
discussion of solutions to the economic impasses 
so readily recognized in the present Review. 
The UN has survived the stimulating, at times 
provocative, appraisals published on the spot 
by the regional commissions in Europe and the 
Far East. 
© Dr. Franck was formerly economic adviser to 
the Government of Afghanistan and has been teach- 


ing Middle East economics at American University, 
Washington, D. C., and at Michigan University. 


Politica Mediterranea de Espana, 1704-1051, 
by Marqués de Mulhacén. Madrid: Insti- 
tuto de Estudios Africanos, 1952. 351 pages. 

Valoracién Hispanica en el Mediterraneo, by 
R. Gay de Montella. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe 
S. A., 1952. 376 pages. 


Reviewed by F. 8. Vidal 


The titles of these two books would lead 
one to hope that they are, at least in part, 
essays on or interpretations of Spanish political 
actions and thinking on overall Mediterra- 
nean affairs. Both works, however, are only 
simple recitations — in roughly chronological 
order — of some historical happenings in a 
few portions of the Mediterranean area, here 
and there liberally sprinkled with extensive 
quotations from diplomatic memoranda and 
parliamentary records. The two works present 
the same episodes in the same order, using 
almost the same sources, with the same regional 
bias, but fail to make any original interpretive 
or analytical contributions. 

Very long chapters are devoted by both 
writers to the Moroccan wars, the establish- 
ment of the Moroccan protectorates, and the 
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question of Gibraltar. Mulhacén, in fact, opens 
his study with the conquest of the Rock by the 
British. All the events set forth in these books 
are well-known and have been expounded in 
detail in earlier sources. In addition, both 
authors neglect to mention, or dismiss very 
lightly, such important points as the population 
movements and activities of the Spanish Jews 
in North Africa and Greece, and the political 
role played by the Tangier Zone between 1936 
and 1940. This reviewer feels that the authors 
could have made valuable contributions to 
Mediterranean history by studying several po- 
litically important topics, thus far neglected. 
For instance, the project of exchanging Gibral- 
tar for Ceuta, independently and repeatedly 
suggested by both British and Spanish states- 
men, and the public reaction of both countries 
to this project, have never been properly an- 
alyzed. Furthermore, although the Moroccan 
campaigns have been reported on in detail, 
many interesting points, such as the role played 
in the Abd el-Krim rebellion by the agents 
of a few German industrial concerns, remain 
still unknown. 

Mulhacén’s work is by far the more reliable 
and useful of the two. He has not only circum- 
scribed his study to the last 250 years, but has 
chosen his sources with more discernment and 
checked them more carefully. Our criticism of 
Mulhacén’s book has to do mainly with omis- 
sions or with questions of emphasis rather than 
with errors of fact. If earlier and more com- 
plete works are not readily available, Politica 
Mediterranea de Espana, 1704-1951 will suf- 
fice for a handy reference source for the study 
of Spanish history during that period. 

Gay de Montella’s work, however, suffers, 
in addition to the above-mentioned short- 
comings, from a series of factual errors that 
even the most elementary checking and editing 
could have easily avoided. The author not only 
mistakes St. Peter for St. Paul, and Charles 
Francis Adams for John Quincy Adams, but 
goes so far as to state that Charlemagne was 
the son and successor of Charles Martel. He 
tries to cover aspects of Mediterranean history 
stretching from prehistoric times to the Cold 
War era, and proves himself unequal to the 
task. In one of the earlier chapters Montella 
has a group of brachycephals from the Alps 
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travelling all over the Mediterranean during 
the Stone Age, in order to achieve the proper 
modifications in the cephalic indices of the 
autochthonous populations. He further makes 
the surprising assertion that the presence of 
obsidian is the one characteristic element in the 
Mediterranean neolithic. Islam is defined by 
Montella simply as a “mixture of primitive 
dogma and Arab paganism,” and Kant’s phil- 
osophy as a “product of Protestant disintegra- 
tion and a germano-slavic complex.” 

In the chapter on Middle East oil, the 
author lists Syria and Transjordan, where oil 
development is in the exploratory stages, as 
being important producers, but neglects to 
mention the production of Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. He locates oil refineries in al-Qatif 
and al-Dammam, where there are none, and 
states that total yearly oil production for the 
entire Middle East is 13 million barrels, while 
actually Saudi Arabia alone produced over 
300 million barrels in 1952. Considering these 
inaccuracies, Montella’s book must be taken 
with such a spoonful of salt that it had better 
be avoided altogether. 


©F. S. Vimar is an anthropologist on the research 
staff of the Arabian American Oil Company. 





IRAN 


Persia is my heart, by Najmeh Najafi, as told 
to Helen Hinckley. Decorations by Najmeh. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 245 
pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marzieh Gail 


Just who will do the talking is the familiar 
dilemma of all interlingual collaborators. 
Helen Hinckley has solved the problem in the 
present case by incorporating Najmeh Najafi’s 
Persianisms and groping English rhythms so 
that the book runs to short, plain sentences and 
phrases like “the so-skinny American movie 
stars,” “she is exactly kind,” “my mind-friend,” 
and “I am very woman.” Without this device, 
a book of the present type seems to go flat and 
lose its foreign flavor. With it, unfortunately, 
the situation is artificialized and the foreign 
collaborator tends to appear quaint. The final 
form is something like those Hollywood movies 


in which natives of the same foreign coun- 
try communicate with each other in broken 
English. 

It will make no difference to the Western 
reader of this popular book that the Persian 
words do not quite come through; that “taspi” 
is properly tasbih, and “horisht” khurish. Items 
like the ‘oblong dish with each end brought to 
a point which makes six sides’ doubtless im- 
press the Occidental as being only what you 
would expect in a strange country like Persia. 
Nor will he be alarmed by the fact that Al- 
exander is really “The Two-Horned,” not 
“with the Golden Horn”; or that the Sassan- 
ian dynasty, admittedly extensive, still did not 
include the Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashid. 

More serious — since the book will be read 
primarily by Occidentals — is the statement 
that “the Koranic laws concerning women 
have kept us inferior for all these centuries. 
... These laws, which Najmeh disparages, 
provide for rights which Western women have 
only recently achieved. According to the text 
of the Qur’an, women inherit and own prop- 
erty (4:8; 4:13), act as legal witnesses 
(2:282), receive alimony if divorced (2:233; 
2:242) and a provision if widowed (2:241). 
Their spiritual (though not material) equality 
with men is implicit in such verses as 33:35. 
The provision dealing with monogamy, for the 
first time in religious history (because 1 Timo- 
thy 3:2 and Titus 1:6 refer to exceptional 
cases), require that a man marry only one 
woman unless he can deal equitably with more 
(4:3), and state that such equitable action is 
impossible (4:128). The student should enjoy 
tracing the influence of this feminist doctrine 
westward through the Crusades, straight down 
to Emmeline Pankhurst. 

What one likes most about this book is 
Najmeh’s own effective personality and her 
interest in people. It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that there is a new Persia, far different 
from the almost hopeless one she describes. 
Persia’s largest non-Muslim religious commu- 
nity, the dynamic and world-unity-minded 
Bahais, use neither opium nor alcohol, are 
monogamous, and practice sex equality. The 
first woman suffrage martyr was an early 
Babi-Bahai, the beautiful Tahirih (known to 
the West as Qurratal-Ayn, Solace of the 
Eyes), who in a dramatic gesture of emanci- 
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pation flung aside her veil at a conference in 
Khurasan in July, 1848 — incidentally some 
days prior to America’s first Women’s Rights 
Convention at Seneca Falls, New York. 

Persia needs more and more spokesmen. Too 
often these days, the Western “experts” will 
solemnly debate the Persian problem, while an 
Iranian sits listening, prevented by the lan- 
guage barrier or foreignness or emotion from 
joining in. Najmeh Najafi is a Persian spokes- 
man. Her book is proving to her many readers 
that Persians, too, are people; it is helping to 
answer Montesquieu’s famous query, “How 
can one be Persian”? 


> Miss Gai’s translations from the Persian include 
The seven valleys by Baha-u-illah. She is the author 
of Persia and the Victorians, a Book Society rec- 
ommendation published in England 


by George 
Allen & Unwin. 





ISRAEL 


State in the making, by David Horowitz. 
Trans. from the Hebrew by Julian Meltzer. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1953. 349 pages. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Nevill Barbour 


Mr. Horowitz tells the story of Zionist 
hopes and fears from the electoral victory of 
the British Labour Party in 1945 up to the 
establishment of the State of Israel three years 
later. His tense and dramatic narrative is 
fully worthy of the stirring events which he 
describes. His brief sketches of leading British, 
American, Arab, and United Nations person- 
alities are eminently readable and often of 
historical value. 

As a leading Zionist negotiator, he naturally 
gives a Zionist point of view. He assumes that 
the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine 
need not in itself have constituted a hardship 
for the Arab Palestinians or have entitled them 
to compensation. He assumes that Zionism is 
the only — and a complete — solution to the 
problem of Jewish settlement in the world at 
large, and he cannot conceive that Ernest 
Bevin may have been sincere in refusing to 
impose any settlement which would not be 
acquiesced in by both of the parties for whose 
destiny he had become responsible. Within 
these limits, Mr. Horowitz is very fair. 
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When he exaggerates, his own narrative 
often provides the corrective. He calls the 
success of Israel at the United Nations and 
against the “mighty Arab armies” [sic] ‘“un- 
canny, a supermiracle, a marvel, a mystery,” 
yet he lets us see how many factors contributed 
to this result. Apart from the moral effect of 
the “great achievements of a constructive and 
creative enterprise,” which was undoubtedly 
the principle factor, one sees from the narra- 
tive that the European or American back- 
ground of most Zionist leaders gave them a 
great advantage in putting their case before 
Western statesmen. Very few Arab spokesmen 
enjoyed this advantage, though the author pays 
tribute to the powers of exposition of Albert 
Hourani. At the highest level, the accessibility 
of President Truman to Dr. Weismann was 
more than once decisive. The effect of the 
intellectual, cultural, economic, and social 
power of the Jewish community in the United 
States was “inestimable.”’ At the decisive mo- 
ment, “the whole of the largest Jewish cosmo- 
polis on earth” — one-third of New York — 
was “‘lit by the blaze of Jewish solidarity and 
nationalist fervour.” 

On the other hand, the author’s comments 
on Cairo, Casablanca, and the Arab world in 
general show no deeper insight than those of 
any casual tourist. He has in no way profited 
from the fact that all the problems of the Arab 
world, all its aspirations and its miseries were 
available to him for study on the Zionist door- 
step, in Jaffa and Haifa, for twenty-five years 
past. This failure to look the Arab issue in the 
face, together with a frequent exaggeration of 
the economic possibilities of Palestine, absurdly 
compared in this respect with the United 
States, the Argentine, and Australia, are se- 
rious weaknesses in an otherwise reasonably 
balanced narrative. 


® Mr. Barsour, who speaks Arabic and Hebrew, 
lived for six years in Palestine and for part of the 
time was local correspondent of the Times. He is 
the author of Palestine, star or crescent and of 
many articles on Middle East Affairs. 





LIBYA 


A general economic appraisal of Libya, by 
John Lindberg. New York: United Nations 


Technical Assistance Administration, 1952. 
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(UN Doc. ST/TAA/K/Libya/1) 55 
pages. 60¢. 


Libya: economic and commercial conditions in 
Libya, by H. J. Legg. London: H.M.S.O. 
for Board of Trade, Overseas Economic 
Surveys, 1952. 37 pages. 1/9. 


Reviewed by William Hubert Lewis 


Poverty, endemic disease, illiteracy, low 
productivity, and chronic budgetary deficits — 
Mr. Lindberg has totalled the credit and debit 
sides of the ledger and these, he concludes, are 
some of the pernicious and melancholy prob- 
lems which confront contemporary Libya. In 
making this assessment, Mr. Lindberg has 
brought forth, in substantially precise economic 
terms, an extremely worthwhile and valuable 
appraisal of Libya. In the first two parts of 
his survey the author describes the natural 
resources, the people, and the monetary diffi- 
culties of the country. The third and conclud- 
ing part appraises, on the basis of this inven- 
tory, the economic position and potentialities 
of this new nation, pointing out the conditions 
necessary for economic development and the 
direction in which this should be pursued in 
the future. Because there has been no compre- 
hensive study of the country’s economy since 
World War II, the author’s detailed report 
has a considerably multiplied importance. 

Mr. H. J. Legg’s survey of economic and 
commercial conditions in Libya, by compari- 
son, is less comprehensive and analytical. The 
author, who formerly served as First Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Legation in Tripoli, fulfills 
the major purpose of his survey, however, 
which is to discuss those factors in Libya which 
are likely to affect the United Kingdom’s 
export trade with this former Italian colony. 

Despite the apparent value of Mr. Lind- 
berg’s appraisal, his inventory suffers from two 
fundamental limitations. The most obvious is 
the dearth of precise data available on Libya 
today. Although the author has performed a 
creditable service in collecting large quantities 
of disparate statistical information from divers 
sources, certain errors in his compilations mar 
the value of his efforts. Thus, for example, he 
credits to Cyrenaica the full monetary value of 
its sale of sponges — one of Cyrenaica’s most 
important exports — when, in reality, Cyre- 


naica receives only a fraction of the product’s 
total value in the form of license fees. 

A more basic limitation is encountered, how- 
ever, in the author’s seeming lack of intimate 
acquaintance with the age-old factors affecting 
the productivity of the Libyan people. This is 
a highly germane consideration. For the total 
configuration of the Libyan community’s tra- 
ditional economic values and attitudes — in- 
ertia, distrust of new agricultural techniques, 
and outworn systems of land tenure — are 
likely to affect seriously any prescribed eco- 
nomic development program, no matter how 
well conceived it may be in the abstract. It is 
true, of course, that Libya’s existing poverty 
makes the country incapable of financing the 
economic and social development required to 
raise the standard of living, to provide a 
measure of stability in periods of economic 
hardship, and to overcome the weakness in the 
country’s balance of payments position. 

On the eve of independence, two years ago, 
Libya’s budget was in deficit by more than 
one-third; the annual average per capita in- 
come throughout the country was only about 
$30; over 275 out of every 1,000 children 
were destined to die in their first year of life; 
the level of illiteracy was eighty-five to ninety 
percent; and the country’s only known re- 
sources were its relatively unproductive land 
and the latent skills of its people. These handi- 
caps were and continue to remain difficult to 
surmount, especially for an embryonic govern- 
ment facing a modern and competitive world. 

Libya, as a result, currently is compelled to 
rely heavily upon foreign financial and tech- 
nical assistance in order to meet its annual 
budgetary deficits, to achieve a long-range 
balance between prevailing economic and harsh 
environmental forces and, where possible, to 
develop its existing human resources. Advan- 
tageous financial agreements have been con- 
cluded with the United Kingdom and France. 
In addition, the Libyan-American Technical 
Assistance Service, operating under the Point 
Four Program, the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission, and the Libyan Public 
Development and Stabilization Agency are 
contriving to overcome some of Libya’s most 
pressing economic and human problems. It is 
encouraging to note that these organizations 
are devoting a substantial measure of their 
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efforts to the promotion of conditions in Libya 
which ultimately will be conducive to eco- 
nomic self-reliance. This is extremely crucial, 
because the full realization of Libyan inde- 
pendence will depend on future economic de- 
velopment more than any other factor; and, 
until Libya can carrry its own economic bur- 
den, the country cannot begin seriously to 
consider itself completely emancipated. Un- 
doubtedly, this will prove to be an extremely 
challenging and arduous task. Yet, this re- 
viewer is of the opinion that Libya, given the 
development of a stable political order and the 
desire to adjust to existing economic circum- 
stances, has the intrinsic qualities with which 
to meet and overcome these problems. 


® Mr. Lewis, a student of Middle Eastern affairs, 
has specialized on Libya and French North Africa. 





SUDAN 


Anglo-egipetskii Sudan; ekonomiko-geografi- 
cheskie ocherki (The Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan; economico-geographical studies), by 
IU. D. Dmitrevskii. Gosudar- 
stvennoe izdatel’stvo geograficheskoi litera- 
tury, 1951. 256 pages, and 
maps. Rubles 5.80. 


Moscow: 


illustrations 


Reviewed by Rudolph Loewenthal 


This book is an up-to-date and reliable 
handbook compiled from largely unquoted 
British sources for the Russian reader of pre- 
Malenkov days. It contains chapters on natural 
conditions (geology, landscape, climate, hy- 
drography, etc.), history and geography, popu- 
lation, the economy in general, agriculture and 
animal husbandry, transportation, and eco- 
nomic regions. 

This volume differs from Russian hand- 
books for other regions, notably for Manchuria 
and Outer Mongolia, in that it presents con- 
ditions in “a semi-colonial region under a 
capitalistic power.” On the whole, the book is 
factual and gives concise data in compact form, 
but such information is available to American 
readers from English sources. The ideological 
approach of the Russians appears in the editor’s 
preface and the author’s foreword, in Chapter 
II on history and geography, and to some ex- 
tent in Chapter V on agriculture. 
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The editor, S. V. Datlin, gives a general 
historio-political background up to January, 
1951, pointing an accusing finger at the United 
States rather than at the United Kingdom. 
He includes only one brief quotation from 
Stalin’s works. The two-page foreword of the 
author (dated November, 1950) contains one 
quotation by the late Soviet Premier. 

In contrast to other Russian publications of 
this type, this work does not have an index or 
a bibliography. However, it appears that the 
reports of three Russian travellers in that 
region — E. P. Kovalevskii, V. V. lunker, and 
I. I. Puzanov — were used. In a footnote on 
page 15, the author also refers to such general 
sources as the Report on the finances, adminis- 
tration, and condition of the Sudan; the Sudan 
Almanac, and the Statesman’s Year Book. Al- 
though he claims that the British facts and 
figures frequently do not picture the true situa- 
tion, he appears to use them exclusively (in 
the absence of Russian sources). His failure 
to include a bibliography indicates the in- 
creased pressure brought upon Russian scholars 
since World War II not to acknowledge non- 
Communist accomplishments in any shape or 
form. 

The Sudan is of particular interest to the 
Russians because they have to face similar 
problems in Russian Central Asia. This applies 
particularly to two key problems: namely, the 
increase of cotton production, and the dis- 
tribution and effective use of the scant water 
supply. A third parallel between Russian con- 
trol in Central Asia and British control in the 
Sudan lies in the language difference of the 
ruling power and the native population. Both 
countries acquired these respective territories in 
the last half of the nineteenth century. These 
obvious comparisons were not pointed up in 
Dmitrevskii’s work, however, presumably be- 
cause the ruthless Soviet methods in the five 
republics of Turkestan would have offered an 
analogy unfavorable to the Russians. On the 
whole, there is little recrimination against the 
British, but their methods to solve technical 
problems and their measures to keep the Su- 
dan under political control are objectively 


described. 


® Dr. Lo—EWENTHAL, who was at the Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, from 1934 to 1947, teaches at the 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University. 
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British policy in the Sudan, 1882-1902, by 
Mekki Shibeika. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 421 pages + appendix, 
bibliography, and index pp. 422-439. $6. 


Reviewed by Reid F. Shields 


This book, based on an exhaustive study of 
both Arabic and English source materials, is 
a very full record of this phase of Britain’s 
relations with the Sudan in this important 
period of the country’s history. It is written 
as historical narrative and will make a valuable 
contribution to the permanent historiography 
of Sudanese and Egyptian affairs. The author, 
a Sudanese reader of history in the University 
College of Khartoum, handles his subject with 
intimate knowledge of and great sympathy for 
the struggle for freedom of his forebears. 

An introductory chapter reviews the pre- 
Christian era to the rise of Mahdism in 1881, 
showing the slight connection Sudan had with 
Egypt until Muhammad Ali marched an army 
southward from Wadi Halfa to Sennar in 
1821 and claimed the country for Egypt with 
the avowed purpose of securing able-bodied 
negroes for his army and revenue for his 
treasury. The second chapter tells of the rise 
of Mahdism, with emphasis on the deeply 
religious significance of the movement, at least 
in the beginning, and its effect upon the popu- 
lation and even on the Egyptian Muslim 
soldiers who vainly tried to suppress it. Fol- 
lowing chapters relate the progress of the revo- 
lution, the difficulties of the administration, 
the decision for Egyptian withdrawal, the 
Gordon mission, the siege of Khartoum, the 
relief expedition, the reconquest, and the estab- 
lishment of the condominium government. 

‘The author sticks closely to his subject, 
giving a very full and lucid account of the 
development of British policy in the Sudan. 
We see how the policy of no responsibility for 
the Sudan, which the British adopted in 1882 
on their occupation of Egypt, changed to one 
of complete domination in 1902. The author 
admirably presents the vaccillation of the Lib- 
eral Government of Gladstone, the complica- 
tions of Middle East politics, the continually 
changing views of Sir Evelyn Baring, the 
ambiguity of instructions as to Gordon’s re- 
sponsibilities and functions, the difficulties of 


his task, his death, the indifference of Egypt, 
the growing concern of Britain’s queen and 
people — first for Gordon’s safety and later 
for retrieving British honor, and the French 
and Italian ambitions in the Upper Nile Valley 
and East Africa. 

However, there is a minimum of historical 
detail of happenings and conditions in the 
Sudan, and this reviewer feels that the wide- 
spread spirit of revolt against the corrupt gov- 
ernment and readiness to follow the Mahdi 
might have been more easily understood if the 
author had dealt at greater length with the 
oppressive rule of Egypt after the time of 
Muhammad Ali. Also, although Zubair Pasha 
figures prominently in Gordon’s proposed pol- 
icy for governing the Sudan which Baring 
endorsed, the author does not tell enough of 
Zubair’s infamous slave raiding activities to 
account for British refusal to accept him as 
Governor General. Gordon’s long and ardu- 
ous service in the Sudan in combatting the 
slave trade in Equatoria and later as Governor 
General is barely mentioned although it had 
a great bearing on his final tour, his policy, and 
his hold on the people. 

There are no conclusions drawn from this 
long and very full recital. The concluding 
sentence says, “The one fact that stands out 
quite clearly . . . is that the Sudan question 
all through was considered as subsidiary to the 
Egyptian question.”’ One wishes, although it 
is outside the scope of his stated purpose, that 
this very able and observant Sudanese historian 
had added a chapter giving his countrymen’s 
views on the government under the condomi- 
nium agreement and their adjudgment of the 
rights of the various parties contending for 
sovereignty in the Sudan—a subject upon 
which there has been considerable disagree- 
ment. Although that sovereignty has since, by 
agreement between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, been awarded to the Sudanese them- 
selves, the reader will like to know how much, 
if anything, the early policy of Britain con- 
tributed to the granting of Sudanese inde- 
pendence. 


® Dr. SHIELDS since 1917 has been 2 member of The 
American Mission (United Presbyterian) in The 
Sudan. 
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Alexander of Tunis, by Norman Hillson, New York: 
The British Book Centre, 1953. 248 pages. Lord 
Alexander served in India and played a con- 
spicuous part in the North African campaign 
during World War II. 

Britain in the western Mediterranean, by W. F. 
Monk. London: Hutchinson, 1953. xi + 196 pages. 
8/6. 

Foreign relations of the United States, 1935, Vol- 
ume I, General. The Near East and Africa. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1953. xcv + 1,074 pages. $4.25. 

The Freya Stark story, edited by Freya Stark. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1953. $6.75. A condensa- 
tion in one volume of Traveller's prelude, Beyond 
the Euphrates, and The coast of incense. 

Hatha al-‘alam al-‘Arabi (This Arab world), by 
Nabih Amin Faris and Muhammad Tawfik 
Husayn. Beirut: al-‘Ilm Lilmalayeen, 1953. 256 
pages. LL 3. Study of the Arab nationality and 
the Arab world with its natural and artificial 
divisions, showing the factors of unity and the 
factors of disunity at work in the Arab countries. 

Introducing Asia, by Lawrence H. Battistini. New 
York: John Day, 1953. 289 pages. $3.75. 

From Lenin to Malenkov. The history of world 
communism, by Hugh Seton-Watson. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 356 pages + biblio. 
to 368 and index to 377. $6.00. Chapter VII con- 
tains a few pages on communism in Muslim 
lands. 

McKay's guide to the Far East and the Middle East, 
by Eleanor Cowles Gellhorn. New York: David 
McKay, 1953. 338 pages + index. $4.00. Briefly 
describes certain cities and gives visa, hotel, cur- 
rency, and other information useful to a traveller. 

Modern world politics, by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 
and associates. 3rd ed. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1953. 645 pages. $6.50. 

Political handbook of the world: parliaments, par- 
ties, and press as of January 1, 1953, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1953. 233 pages. $3.75. Walter H. Mal- 
lory and Joseph Barber, editors. In addition to 
factual data, gives an outline of chief political 
happenings in the last five or ten years. 

Sectas y movimientos de reforma en el Islam, by 
Fernando Frade Merino. Tetuan: Academia de 
Interventores, 1953. 100 pesetas. 
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* Shaping a people’s destiny: the story of Eritrea 
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ment of Public Information, 1953. 25¢. 


India and Pakistan 


Agricultural labourers in modern India and Pakis- 
tan, by Surendra J. Patel. Bombay: Current Book 
House, 1952. 153 pages + biblio. $2.75. Distrib- 
uted in the United States by Augustus M. Kelley, 
New York. 

The India I Knew, 1897-1947, by Stanley Reed. 
London: Odbarns, 1952. 262 pages, 21/. Recol- 
lections of the editor of the Times of India from 
1907 to 1923. 

* Loan agreement (Damodar project) between In- 
dia and the International Bank. Washington: In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 1953. 14 pages. Loan number 72 IN, dated 
January 23, 1953. 

* Loan agreement (iron and steel project) between 
the International Bank and the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., 1952. Washington: Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 1952. 25 pages. Loan number 71 IN, dated 
December 18, 1952. 

* Project agreement (Damodar project) between 
the International Bank and the Damodar Valley 
Corporation. Washington: International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 1953. 8 pages. 
Loan number 72 IN, dated January 23, 1953. 

Punjab prelude, by L. F. Loveday Prior. London: 
John Murray, 1952. xii | 218 pages. 18/. The 
author returned in 1945 to teach at Aitcheson 
College in Lahore after an absence of many years 
and here makes observations and comments on 
the Punjab after partition. 
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The legacy of Persia, edited by A. J. Arberry. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 387 pages + tables 
of dates and index. $5.00. History, art, language, 
and literature, science and religion, etc. are dis- 
cussed by outstanding authorities. 

Muzdf baddyi' al-azman fi waqdyi' Kirman (A 
supplement to the chronicles of Kerman), by 
Afdal-din Abu Hamid Kirmani, edited by ‘Abbas 
Eqbal. Tehran: ‘Abbas Eqbal, 1952. 60 pages. 

Iran, by Richard N. Frye. New York: Henry Holt, 
1953. $2.50. The role of Iran as a middleground 
between East and West. A short handbook. 
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Persia in lotta, by Maria Antonietta Macciocchi. 
Rome: Edizioni di Cultura Sociale, 1952. 216 
pages. 

Persian Adventure, by Anne Sinclair Mehdevi. 
New York: Knopf, 1953. 272 pages. $3.50. An ac- 
count of an extended visit. 


Israel 


Israel lives again, by Leo Shubow. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, 1952. 90 pages. $2.50. 

The rebirth of Israel: a memorial tribute to Paul 
Goodman, edited by Israel Cohen. London: Ed- 
ward Goldston, 1952. xiv + 338 pages. 22/6. 

State of Israel government yearbook, 5712 (1951- 
52). Jerusalem: Government Printer or London: 
Seymour Press, 1951. 536 pages 21/. 


Lebanon 


* Kasmie rural improvement project. Village sur- 
vey. A cooperative project of Lebanese Ministry 
of National Economy and the United States Co- 
operation Service for Lebanon. Beirut: Rural 
Statistical Surveys Office, 1953. 27 pages. 


Libya 


Oasis kingdom: the Libyan story, by Niva Epton. 
London: Jarrolds, 1952. 160 pages. 16/. Account 
of a trip to Libya. 


Morocco 


Economia social de Marruecos, by Tomas Garcia 
Figueras and Rafael de Roda Jiménez. Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1952. 520 pages. 110 pesetas. 

Maroc: les beaux pays, by J. L. Miege. Paris: 
Hachette, 1953. 1990 frs. 

Moroccan mosaic, by Ethel Mannin. London: Jar- 
rolds, 1953. 248 pages. 15/-. An account of a visit 
to Morocco. 


North Africa 


Bon-Saada, porte du désert, by P. Fontaine. Paris: 
Hachette, 1953. 600 frs. 

La guerre occulte du pétrole, by P. Fontaine. Paris: 
Hachette, 1953. 480 frs. 

North Africa; a world in fusion. Special number of 
Le Monde Economique, Tunis, 1952. 266 pages. 
Touggourt: capitale des oasis, by P. Fontaine. 

Paris: Hachette, 1953. 585 frs. 


Palestine 


* Jerusalem and the United Nations. New York: 
Israel Office of Information, 1953. 27 pages. The 
Israeli position on the internationalization of 
Jerusalem. 

Paldstinische volksgesdnge, by Sven Linder. Upp- 
sala, Sweden: A. B. Lundequistska, 1952. 118 
pages. 

Palestine israelienne, by Gaston Haelling. Paris: 


Editions la Jeune Parque, 1952. vii + 286 pages. 
700 frs. 


Saudi Arabia 


Arabian jubilee, by H. St. John Philby. New York: 
John Day, 1953. 249 pages + appendices and 
index. $6.00. The first American edition of this 
remarkable biography of King Ibn Saud, first 
published in England in 1952. 

Sahih al-akbar ‘amma fi bilad al-‘arab min al-athar 
(An authentic account of historical sites in Ara- 
bia), by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bulaihid 
al-Najdi. Cairo: Al-Sa‘adah Printing Press, 1953. 
Vol. IV—z295 pages; Vol. V—314 pages. An ac- 
count of places and sites of antiquity giving 
present locations. The combined price of these 
two volumes and the three earlier volumes, pub- 
lished in 1951 and 1952 is about LE 4.100. 


Syria 


* Foreign study for Syrians: a guide to a long range 
program, by Herbert H. Williams. New York: 
Institute of International Education, 1953. 68 
pages. so¢. Presents a ten-year program directly 
geared to Syria’s developmental needs. 


Turkey 


*A pocket guide to Turkey, issued by the Office of 
Armed Forces Information and Education. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 306. 
96 pages. Illus. In addition to factual informa- 
tion, it contains travel tips and a language 
glossary. 


Linguistics 


Essentials of Arabic. A manual for teaching clas- 
sical and colloquial Arabic, by Anis Frayha. 
Beirut: American University Press, 1953. 350 
+ pages. $4.00. 

Grammaire de l’Arabe classique, by M. Gandefray- 
Demombynes and R. Blachére. Paris: Maison- 
neuve, 1952. 508 pages. Third edition, revised 
and corrected. 

Writing Arabic: a practical introduction to Ruq’ah 
script, by T. F. Mitchell. New York: Oxford, 
1953. 176 pages. $4.25. 


Religion 


* The meaning of the glorius Koran, by Mohammed 
Marmaduke Pickthall. New York: The New 
American Library of World Literature, 1953. 
464 pages. so¢. Originally published in 1930, the 
work presents what is held to be the meaning of 
the words of the Quran. The author was born in 
England but spent most of his life in the Middle 
East and India. He is a Muslim. 

Muhammad at Mecca, by W. Montgomery Watt. 
New York: Oxford, 1953. 204 pages. $3.50. Deals 
with the career of the Prophet. Special attention 
is paid to the economic and sociological back- 
ground and the relation of this to the religious 
conceptions of the Quran. 








Reader’s Commentary 


The Journal welcomes comment from its readers. All communications should be addressed 
to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection of those 
received will be published periodically in this column, preference being given to those 
which correct errors of fact, offer constructive criticism of an opinion expressed, or provide 
additional information on a topic discussed in the Journal’s pages. 


Sir: 

Permit me to comment, as briefly as possible, on 
two separate issues raised in the last issue of The 
Middle East Journal. 


1. The Waters of the Jordan 


I should like to clarify Israel’s position on the 
problems of water development and the present 
and future use of the waters of the rivers Jordan 
and Yarmuk — following the article by Mr. M. G. 
lonides in your Spring, 1953, issue and the letter 
published by Mr. James M. Ansara in your Summer, 
1953, issue. 

Mr. Ansara’s facts and figures concerning the 
water development undertaken by Israel seem to 
be correct, although not complete. Mr. Ansara does 
not seem, however, to have taken into account the 
political, legal and regional-economic background 
of the problem. Nor is Mr. lIonides’ treatment of 
that background entirely satisfactory. 

Israel’s basic conception of the problem in- 
volved — a conception, indeed, shared by most ex- 
perts and men of good-will outside the area — is 
that the problems of water development could and 
should be solved by regional cooperation and 
coordination. This conception is based on both the 
legal intricacies of the existing situation and the 
economic and social needs of future development. 

It is a fact that Israel, the Kingdom of Jordan 
and Syria have certain legal rights and claims to 
the two major sources of fresh water of the area, 
viz., the Jordan and the Yarmuk. As to the Jordan, 
Israel adjoins the upper course of the river, while 
Jordanian territory is crossed by its lower course; 
the headwaters of some of the sources of the Jordan 
are in Syrian territory, although Syria has never 
made, and for geographical reasons hardly can 
make, any use of their waters; further down the 
river, Syria’s international boundary runs, since the 
State of Syria came first into existence, east of the 
Eastern bank of the river Jordan and its lakes, so 
that Syria has no riparian rights to the river itself, 
although it has acquired certain customary rights 
of irrigation of a small area North-East of the 
Lake of Galilee (the so-called Al-Buteiha) and 
certain fishing privileges. As to the Yarmuk, Israel 
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has rights to the lower course of the river, while 
Jordan and Syria are situated on its upper course. 
From a purely legal point of view, the question of 
riparian rights of nations dwelling on the upper 
and lower courses respectively of rivers is a highly 
complicated and controversial one, to which Inter- 
national Law has not so far found an unequivocal 
and generally accepted answer. It seems obvious, 
however, that whatever would apply to Jordan’s 
rights on the lower Jordan would similarly apply 
to Israel’s rights on the lower Yarmuk. Evidently, 
therefore, the problem cannot be solved but in a 
spirit of mutual understanding and cooperation. 

As to the needs of future development, it is 
Israel’s belief and assumption that the waters of 
the Jordan and the Yarmuk taken together will 
be sufficient to satisfy the needs of both Jordan and 
Israel. Anyhow, there can be no question that by 
pooling the resources of the two rivers and by 
developing the necessary storage reservoirs, hydro- 
electric works, canal systems etc. jointly, the needs 
of both countries will be satisfied more fully and 
more efficiently than by separate development works. 
Technically speaking, if the huge reservoir supplied 
by nature in the form of the Lake of Galilee, could 
be used jointly for both Jordan and Yarmuk waters, 
and if both Jordan’s and Israel’s needs could be 
administered from that reservoir, this would 
greatly facilitate solutions satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, including the disposal of such complicated 
questions as the danger of increased salinity. 

Israel has repeatedly expressed, and continues 
expressing, its desire and preparedness to enter 
into talks with Jordan and Syria —bi-lateral, or 
with the assistance of such international organiza- 
tions as may be agreed upon—with a view to 
elaborate a mutually satisfactory scheme for the 
use of the waters of the area and for its future 
development. Unfortunately, Jordan and Syria have 
so far refused to enter into such negotiations. 
Moreover, they are planning, and in fact have 
already started, a separate scheme for the develop- 
ment of the Yarmuk River without paying attention 
to either Israel’s rights to the waters of that river 
or the needs of regional cooperation. 

Since the Government of Jordan refuses even te 
make an attempt at reaching mutually agreeable 
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solutions on the basis of cooperation and coordina- 
tion; and since it is, moreover, going ahead with 
the developments of those water resources within 
its own territory — what would Israel be expected 
to do? Obviously she cannot, in the face of that 
unpreparedness, sit still and do nothing and neglect 
the urgent needs of water development existing 
within her own territory. If the Governments of 
Jordan and Syria ignore, in their Yarmuk scheme, 
both Israel’s rights and the possibility of future 
cooperation, Israel obviously cannot but do to the 
Jordan what Syria and the Hashemite Kingdom 
are doing to the Yarmuk, International or bilateral 
cooperation always needs two sides. If one side 
refuses to cooperate, it should not be surprising 
that the other side, too, is compelled to go ahead 
with its own uni-lateral projects and schemes. While 
doing so, Israel has not given up the hope that 
some day that cooperation so urgently desired by 
Israel will be agreed to by Syria and the Hashemite 
Kingdom too. Then, and only then, will it be pos- 
sible to solve the intricate problems to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


2. Israel Land Acquisition Law 


The Chronological Review of your Summer, 
1953, issue contained an item dealing with the 
Land Acquisition Law passed by the Parliament 
of Israel. This item was obviously based on in- 
complete or misleading information— maybe in- 
evitably so, as one of the sources of your informa- 
tion on Israel is, strangely enough, the “Mideast 
Mirror” published by the Arab New Agency, i.e. 
a publication emanating from and expressing the 
views of countries that claim to be at war with 
Israel. 

The author of your Chronology seems to be 
critical of Israel’s Land Acquisition Law. This is 
his unquestionable right—laws passed by demo- 
cratic process in democratic countries are open 
to free criticism anywhere in the world. It might 
be questionable whether such criticism should be 
voiced in a chronological report purporting to be 
entirely factual and objective. But even that might 
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be legitimate, were the criticism based on a true 
comprehension of the facts. Unfortunately, this 
does not seem to be the case in the item referred to. 

(a) You assert that the law in question “legalizes 
the expropriation, without consent of the owners, 
of land belonging to the 180,000 Arabs living in 
Israel, if that land (etc.). . . .” Since you print the 
full text of the law in your documents section, the 
reader can check for himself the inaccuracy of 
this remark. While your comment implies that the 
law as such is discriminatory, this is not the case. 
The law applies to any resident of Israel affected 
by the three stipulations of article 2(a) of the 
law (p. 358 of your Summer, 1953, issue), no 
distinction being made between various national, 
linguistic or religious groups. 

(b) It is true that under the provisions of the 
law, many of those affected by its three stipulations 
would, de facto, be Arabs. But this, firstly, does 
not make the law a discriminatory law as you 
seem to imply. And secondly, the number of Arabs 
affected, far from including all the 180,000 Arabs 
living in Israel, will still be very small indeed. 
Of the 180,000 Arabs of Israel about 140,000 are 
agriculturists living in villages. The vast majority 
of those was, on April 1, 1952, in the possession of 
their land —so that the first provision of the law 
does not apply to them at all. It is only those Arabs 
who left their land and their villages during the 
critical days of 1948, who will be affected. Since, 
according to the provisions of the law, they are 
to be given alternative agricultural land and com- 
pensation, the law, far from being discriminatory, 
is in fact an attempt to regularize certain abnormal 
situations created by the war of aggression waged 
against Israel in 1948. 

(c) You further allege in your comment that 
“under Israeli law Arabs would not be allowed to 
acquire new land.” Permit me to inform you that 
this assertion has no basis whatsoever in Israeli 
Law. 

Yours sincerely, 
Yaacov SHIMONI 
Washington, D.C. 
September 21, 1953. 
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“The future of the Suez Canal Zone.” Round 
Table 171 (Je ’53) 220-7. The article con- 
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(in Arabic) al-Abhadth 5 (D ’52) 477-92. 
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NEVILLE-BAGOT, G. H. “International af- 
fairs of Iraq: oligarchy or democracy?” 
Islamic Rev. 41 (Mr ’53) 33-5. A discus- 
sion of the political disturbances in Iraq 
in November 1952, political tensions, eco- 
nomic factors, parties, and the treatment 
of the crisis by the world press. 
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PELT, ADRIAN. “Libya: from a colony to 
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Abhath 6 (Mr ’53) 94-100. The U.N. offi- 
cial gives an account of the achievements 
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by-pass.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 79 (Je 
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ROWLATT, MARY. “The Egyptian situa- 
tion.” Contemp. Rev. (London) 1051 (Jl 
*53) 19-23. The author believes that the 
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for Egypt. t 
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tional roadway.” For. Aff. 31 (Jl’53) 605- 
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BIOGRAPHY 


ROSSI, ETTORE. “Pietro Della Valle ori- 
entalista romano (1586-1652).” Oriente 
Mod. 33 (Ja ’53) 49-64. Description of 
Della Valle’s journey to Turkey, Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Persia and India 
during the years 1614-1626. The estimate 
of Della Valle as a man and as an orien- 
talist indicates the value of the Viaggi and 
the need for a new edition of this work, 
utilizing unpublished sources which are 
here enumerated. 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY MONTREAL, CANADA 


Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 


INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


(Inaugurated October, 1952) 


To bring together Muslim and Western thinkers in a co-opera- 
tive endeavour towards understanding of present-day develop- 
ments in the realm of Islam and their relation to world affairs. 


Five-Year Research Project, 1952-1957: 


ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 


—to study, appreciate, and interpret the religion of Islam as a contemporary and 
living force; and to seek a sympathetic insight into its modern interactions with 
economic, political, and other social and intellectual factors. Muslims and Westerners 
will participate jointly in teaching, research, and study leading to graduate degrees. 
This year, ten Muslims from five countries join twelve Canadian, U.S. and British 
students in the work of the Institute. 


VISITING STAFF AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTS FOR 1953-54: 


PROF. NIYAZI BERKES (Turkey) HUSEYIN G. YURDAYDIN (Turkey) 
Licence-és-lettres (Istanbul) Licence-és-lettres, Ph.D. (Ankara) 
Docent in Sociology, Ankara University Assistant in Comparative Religion, Faculty of 
Theology, Ankara University 
PROF. FAZLU-R-RAHMAN (Pakistan) ‘ABDU-L-HAMID (Pakistan) (Second term) 
M.A. (Panjab), D.Phil. (Ozon) M.A., Ph.D (Panjab) 
Lecturer in Philosophy, Durham University Senior Lecturer in Political Science, and Head 
of the Department, Government College, 
Lahore. 
CURRICULUM 


Approximately two research seminars are held each year on modern developments in Islam in 
articular areas, such as: the Arab world, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and India, Indonesia. ch 
s led by a visiting professor from the area concerned, with the participation of the Institute staff. 

In 1952-53, these seminars examined Contemporary Forces in the Arab World (Prof. Ishaq Musa 

al-Husaini), and The Development of Secula in Modern Turkey (Prof. Berkes). For 1953-54, 

Prof. Berkes is continuing his analysis of Turkish developments, and Prof. Rahman investigates 

Modern Trends in Islam in India and Pakistan. 


Other courses and seminars deal this year with The Historical Development of Islamic Theology 
(Prof. Smith), al-Ghazzali (the Institute staff), Readings in the Classical Arabic Philosophers 
(Prof. Rahman), The History of the Turks as Muslims (Profs. Berkes and Reed); and, for less 
advanced students, An Introduction to Islam (Prof. Smith), The Historical Development of the 
Islamic Peoples to 1800 (Prof. Reed), and The Modern Near East (Prof. Reed). The Institute 
stresses competence in the chief languages of Islam, with elementary and advanced instruction 
in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Urdu. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ENTRANCE, AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Degrees offered: M.A. in Islamic Studies and Ph.D. in the usual disciplines. Admission, and 
a small number of ape and post-doctoral research assistantships, are open to Muslims and 
Westerners in roughly equal numbers. In the case of beginning students wishing to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered, previous training in Oriental studies is not a prerequisite 
Fete one the candidate holds a good honours Sapeee in the humanities or social sciences an 

as demonstrated an intelligent interest in international and intercultural affairs. Inquiries should 
reach the undersigned preferably by January Ist. 


HOWARD A. REED WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 
B.A. (Yale), M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton) B.A.Hons. (Toronto), M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton) 
Assistant Professor of Islamic Studies, Professor of Comparative Religion, Director 


Assistant Director 
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COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 1953... 


MIDDLE EAST REPORT .. . a new more frequent 


news publication * 


® PUBLISHED EVERY TWO WEEKS 
® IN AN ATTRACTIVE NEW FORMAT AND DESIGN 
® EMPHASIZING FULL AND FRESH AREA NEWS 
® EXCERPTS OF MIDDLE EAST EDITORIAL OPINION 
® CONCISE, AUTHORITATIVE AREA REPORTS 
© A NEW SERIES OF BACKGROUND ARTICLES 
® MORE MAPS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL 


now also available to non-members 
(* Members of The Middle East Institute receive REPORT free.) 
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THE UNION of INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


PALAIS D’EGMONT, BRUSSELS TEL. I1.83.96 


whose activity is devoted to the documentation, the study and the promotion 
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under the auspices of UNESCO, a 


DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY INTERNATIONAL 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS ($2.) 
giving bibliographical data and a brief analysis of contents on some 900 periodicals 
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the NGO BULLETIN English-French, 10 fifty-page issues per year, $5. and 
the YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (1951-52 edition, published with the 
assistance of the Secretariat of the United Nations) 1,227 pages, $7. 
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fully explored or charted. Into this region, 
H. St. J. B. Philby, author and explorer, 
made two journeys, the first in 1932 and the 
other in 1936 and 1937. Arabian Highlands 
is his travel record of what he saw and what 
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customs are all vividly depicted. 
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lected many original data on the elevation of 
mountains, the flora, and the fauna, and 


plotted the courses of the drainage systems. 
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topographical and geological information, es- 
pecially on the region bordering the kingdom 
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derstands Sa‘udi Arabia perhaps better than 
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European to cross the Arabian peninsula from 
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Riyadh, the great pilgrim route to Mecca, the 
first to map the great expanse of the Empty 
Quarter, and the first to map much of the 
Arabian highland region. 


Arabian Highlands sheds new light on the 
country’s resources, presents discussions on its 
history, geography, and economics, and under- 
lines the potentialities of the land yet to be 
developed. For the general reader, this work 
breaks through the mystery which has too 
long clouded this land and affords a study 
of this particular region of Arabia which is 
both enlightening and entertaining. 
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